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FOREWORD 


This volume constilulcs the first publicaiion of 
research work in Philosophy earned on at the Luckno'V 
Univcrsrt> It is the work of a promisimt >oung scholar 
who feels that there is a meil od of approach and a 
vision of re. lily common to the metaphysics of Bradley 
and Bergson The idea is probably too unoriaodoit 
But Mr Loombi is not afraid of philosophical hetero- 
doxy 

His excursions into the field of Indian Philosophy 
have brought certain conceptions into sharp relief It 
seems that he has been largely inllucnccd by the Hindu 
thought in his metaphysical outlook. 

Mr Loomba has adopted a refreshingly genial 
attitude tosvards rival schools of thought an attitude 
that rules out the pessimism and despair as to real 
advance and achievcmenl in Philosophy which is so 
much in the air these days ‘The point which we 
wish to emphasise here" he says is that every well- 
meaning and sincere attempt at a knowledge of the ulti 
mate reality n ust m its own way and to a certain degree 
go some way towards attaming its desired object Total 
failure there is none. 

Many of the NeoTlegelians believe that Bradley s 
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philosophy has in its makinc’, a strain of Mysticism. 
Bradley iumself says that a metaphysical enouiry is 
calculated to satisfy the mystical side of our nature. 
Again for Bradley, the Reality must satisfy the whole 
nature Hence in Bradley's metaphysics. Knowing is 
the same as Being. Approached from this point of view 
Bradley and Bergson do net seem to be so very 
different in their outlook Both their epistemologic 
and metaphysical standpoints appear to converge to a 
field which is somewhere midway between idealism 
and mysticism. Mr. Loomba has exhibited an excellent 
philosophical acumen in his appreciation of this fact. 

Ordinarily Mysticism and Idealism seem to be poles 
apart. The latter particularly is anxious to disclaim 
filiation with the former. Our author however has 
developed in the volume before us a particular logical 
attitude This attitude consists in an attempt to see 
behind every philosophical formulation the working of 
a set of historical factors as well as the expression of 
a mystical vision of some great and fundamental truth. 
Both of these contribute, he argues, to each of the 
alternative types in Philosophy And whenever two 
great rival alternatives meet and agree in their basic 
Vision, there, he says, is achieved a permanent and 
final contribution to the System of Philosophy which 
thinking humanity is striving to build up. 
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Vi I 

Philoscpbic*! IrsinmB inu lly breeds ^ dcRrcc o' 
sophistication. This cxpicsscs itself today in the slapc 
of a hal'.cxrrcsscd asnosticism \;htch is a cloak for 
want of boldness of conviction Our author is ccrtamly 
not guilty o' this He scia-S upon a point of vicsv and 
boldly says that a new theory ol life and knowlcdRC can 
be built upon it 

N N. SEN GUPTA. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


WAYS OF METAPHYSICAL QUEST 


Four kinds of nien of f®lr deeds all 
O Ariuna look up to mo 
Who suffers Pain, who yearns for tho Truth 
Who lon^s for Good and last tho Wfsc« 

— Bha^avadfiita. 
Alas ' tho senses outward bound 
Are cursed by God and so perceive 
The world without and not the self 
Within But some brave soul perceives 
Tho Indwollcr his eyes withdrawn 
And on immortality bent 

~Knthakopanlshad 


The average man of the world »s guided in 
his everyday life chiefly by one idea — that of 
reward and punishment This idea is based upon an 
unquestionable belief in a moral world-order and 
implies the traditional conceptions of God Spirit 
Soul Man, Duty and Morality But the view does 
not go far in analysing their exact nature it merely 
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accepts them and their interrelations. The common 
man is not speculative in the manner of the 
scientific metaphysician. He is content to accept 
certain ultimate and basic truths behind the appea- 
ranees. He does not doubt the conceptions, he merely 
interprets and elaborates them. For, his main concern 
is not knowledge as such but only knowledge of the 
Ultimate so far as it may in any Vv'ay serve his practical 
endeavours. Such a man is called ‘ artharthi ' he seeks 
knowledge of the Absolute or of God only to get 
fulfilment of certain desires, ambitions or ‘ kamanas ' of 
his own And his metaphysical quest therefore 
naturally takes the form of a religious pursuit — to know 
the Ultimate beings (one or more) and to please or 
to appease them The average non^atheistic, God-fearing 
family of any country or nation may be taken as a 

typical example of such a search for the Absolutely 
Real. 

But there are men in the world who have had 
no occasion to calmly seek or further worldly purposes 
by religious practice or otherwise. There have been 
tyien whose (shall we say unfortunate ?) lot of worldly 
life has been full of misery, pain and unhappiness. 
Their experience has shown them that there is after 
^ nothing in this world but selfishness and wicked- 
ness, pain and sorrow, poverty 'and sickness, death and 
ecay. They adopt a pessimistic view of this world , 

f 
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they despair of happiness here And in order to escape 
the present unhappiness, they arc naturally led to a 
question of a world beyond where there is no worry, 
no trouble no pain, no poverty, no misery, no 
unhappiness — where there shall be, in short, petfea 
peace Thence to the immortality of the soul, thence to 
the existence of God, and so forth The ‘arta’ or the 
man in distress in his attempt to reach a state of 
‘nirvana’, must enter into the field of metaphysical 
speculation The origin of Buddhistic philosophy and 
of the minor subordinate systems that grew out of 
It (eg, Sarvasttvada, Yogachara Shunyavada, etec,) 
are relevant instances 

There is a third type of seekers after Truth They 
also enter upon the pursuit with a troubled mind seeking 
for a solution But the worry that hangs over their 
minds IS not about the sorrows and misertcs of every 
day life. They are perturbed about something more 
general and more obiective. They observe that expert 
ence offers us a world full (not of sorrow and pain) of 
contradictions and inconsistencies The multifarious 
phases in which it presents itelf the differences and 
contrarieties between them — how are all these to be 
viewed by the human mind, the very nature of which 
IS to seek unity and uniformity anywhere and every 
where A state of great perplexity and intellectual 
unrest is the natural consequence The only way to 
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solve this situation is to somehow build up a system 
of knowledge of the Universe which can explain all 
Its multifanousness, variety, change and contradictions 
and inconsistencies with reference to simple, ultimate 
first principles — a purely metaphysical problem. 
Philosophy thus may also begin in wonder, and 
confusion, and doubt, though Plato was wrong in saying 
that it always begins m that way. Baffled by the apparent 
incoherences in nature and life, the ‘)J)nasu' yearns to 
know the Truth Such an intellectual unrest as the 
starting point of metaphysical investigation is illustrated 
in the Indian system of Samkhya and in the whole 
trend of idealistic and realistic thought of the West. 

The last type of seeker^ after Truth is called in the 
Bhagavadgita by the name of ')nani' or the wise. A 
philosopher of this type pursues his inquiry with no 
particular object in view. His mind is not troubled 
either by misery and pain or by intellectual confusion. 
Nor does he undertake it that any of his worldly 
ambitions or desires be satisfied. He is a pure seeker 
after knowledge. He simply wants ' jnana ' or wisdom, 
for Its own and no other sake Such is the Vedantist. 
With a mind clear of all despair, or confusion, or 
difficulties he sits down and applies himself to the 
procedure prescribed for him by the Holy Mimamsas, 

as an end in itself and with no intention other than 
to know^ 



V’A^S OF METAPHYSICAL QUEST 6 

These then, ire the four how the mcftphysicel 
prcbkm sUjsesls Itself to man To further his rcrldl> 
position, to escape the evil and misery of this world, 
to dispel the confusion of mind aroused by the apparent 
chinscsandsclf^ntradictions m thcUniver c or finally, 
to gam pure knosvlcdge for its o\/n sahe, he seeks to 
Vno I the Absolutely Real, the Ultimate behind our 
external s/orld, the Essence of Being 

And he tries to Itno'V it in either of tsro s avs He 
may pursue the path of rational invesligaiir'n or the 
path of immediate apprehension Rational crvquira adopts 
the method of reasoning inference, and intellectual 
scientific speculation Universal and necessary truths 
can be known only through reason, or through the 
intellect, or the understanding or srhat is in general 
called thought It may be described os the faculty of 
forming concepts or ideas and of bringing out their 
relations in conformity with the inner unity peculiar 
to Its own nature. 

But the intellectualistic method of procedure in 
metaphysical investigation may take two different 
forms as the history of philosophic thought shows It 
may take the form of scientific rationalism as employed 
by the naturalistsof the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
by the positivists and the Spencerian evolutionists of 
the nineteenth century and by the realists of today 
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It IS the method of the natural or the positive sciences 
applied to metaphysical problems In fact, no such appli- 
cation of the purely scientific method to philosophy has 
as yet been carried out except to a certain extent by 
the New Realism of the present century. For, the 
naturalistic rationalists of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries were too busy with the readjustment of their 
knowledge of the special sciences in the light of the 
increasing new discoveries to be able to develop a 
rational scientific metaphysic. They had? however, 
laid down the problems which they felt such a metaphysic 
would discuss. Metaphysics had, for them, two main 
functions to discover the eternal and immutable forms 
of bodies and to discuss purposes, ends or final causes. 
The positivists and the evolutionists also did but gene.- 
ralise the conclusions of their research in some special 
science to the higher and wider realm of philosophy 
They carried out their investigations in the field of socio- 
logy/ ethics and biology and raised the special laws thus 
reached to the status of metaphysical truths The New 
Realists, on the other hand, though the school is yet 
in the stage of infancy, have sought to apply the rational 
principles of scientific enquiry directly to ultimate 
questions of metaphysics, as their writings, specially 
o t e American school, shgw. They have in fact 
expressly joined hands with each other, and inspite of 
individual differences of detail, are carrying on vigorous 
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cooperative studies to work up the realist programme 
which they have laid before themselves t 

Again the method of intellectual approach may take 
the form of a search for the Absolute Truth or the 
Ultimate Reality in terms of idea or spirit The 
constant supposition of such an inquiry is that a 
spiritual life which is a unified whole is at work in the 
depths of our soul 9 Man is regarded as a microcos- 
mic representation of God the Absolute his spiritual 
nature a revelation of the principle of Reality and 
his ideas or ideals the only sources whereby it can be 
known The theory of knowledge is then for the 
idealist, the essential basis of all metaphysical investiga 
tion. Knowing is Being 

We can however look among idealists for agree 
ment only in a common temper and a common 
direction of outlook rather than for agreement upon a 
set of hard and fast principles or formulae Their 
cardinal prmciple changes its significance with each 
writer of that school The aspect of the idealistic thesis 
which each thinker emphasises upon depends on the 
intellectual movements in the thinker s own time 
which he IS either seeking to incorporate into his idealism 
or else to combat It changes with the theory of episte- 
t For an oxamplo ot the results of suoh attempts wo may 
refer to The Now Realtsm by Holt, Marrin Montague 
Perry Pitkin and Spauiding 
9 Euoken Life ot the,Spir{t, p 100 
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mology he adopts as the basis of his enquiry Moreover 
It IS determined by the corresponding stage which 
scientific research has attained m the course of its de^ 
velopment , for, in defining the scope of science, we 
also thereby naturally affect the scope of idealistic 

metaphysic. 

As an illustration we may observe the various types* 
of idealistic theory that have sprung up since the first 
advent of ‘ideas^ in philosophy in the system of Plato. 
For Plato ideas are substances, eternal, transcendental 
archetypes of things, existing in a well^rdered world of 
their own beyond this world of sense, and these produce 
the 'things' by impressing their forms on the 
‘ non-'being ' matter. In the muclvdiscussed subjective 
idealism ' of Berkeley there was a direct challange to 
the materialism of Hobbes and others For he absolutely 
denied the existence of matter and modified the concept 
of idea by lowering it to the level of human percept 
tions, though still retaining the eternal perceiver, God. 
He was the founder of modern idealism in as much 
as he was the first to expressly lay down the thesis 
" Knowing is Being " in his doctrine of essB is p&Y’Cipi- 
In Spinoza and Leibniz, again, we meet with a distinct 
type of idealism altogether ; they analytically seek to 
resolve out of the Highest Idea (' Substance ' in the case 
of Spinoza and ' Monad of Monads ' in the case of 
Leibniz), by adopting the immaner\tal view of causation. 
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the nature, in the one case, of modes , m the otheri 
of ‘monads The ‘modes are an eternal and necessary 
system of aspects of the Ultimate Substance each is 
“God in so far as God is affected in a certain manner " 
The monads similarly arc manifestations of God graded 
in preestablished harmony each is a living mirrorof 
the Universe which it represents in its own fashion 

German Transcendental Idealism, however, relifted 
the ideas from the level of ‘percepuon of the 
empiricists to what they called apperception and 
connected it with a superpersonal or impersonal logical 
consaousness which is called the Transcendental 
Synthetic Unity of Appercepuon For Fichte this 
unity of apperception is to be identified with a divine 
Moral Will Hegel followed and elaborated this 

transcendentalisation of ideas, but in a different way 
by introducing what he called the dialectical movement 
of thesis, anti-tbesis and synthesis in place of the 
forms and categories of the unity of apperception or 
of the moral wilL 

The Absolute Idealism of Green, the Cairds Bradlev 
and Bosanquet, similarly, has a unique significance of 
Its own. It represents the spirit of protest against the 
current empiricism of Mill, the naturalism of Spencer 
and the positivism of Comte. The Neo-ldealtsm of Croce, 
Gentile and other Italians, likewise, had naturally to 
anse to affirm the reality and ultimacy of the spirit 
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ao-’inst tl’i- {tn'-i:ncy of c'~nic"'.ri:>r''rv' ph^'ica! rcairrr. 
tc be little n uul m trt ui t tr.i c'tl 

Let u< nos. t\ "t. t'' tlie *r mL‘bcd rf met"' 
physiC"! < nnuir v.! teb men 1 ' ’ *'«. a recaarec in 

as an eltcrn'tiv^ '> tna^tl e'u-'laae r t!-">n-'lisrn : tbc 
mclbcd of i-mi" Irti" vv'rr- ben"’’'' t '-i Real. Tbe 
c;cncr\l tcica bdind ti 'a in'- cf ■'r'''T cb r tlvt tbe 
Rc<*i ern itmvn .r nx-* «' U I , •* itl ' ' t It c use cf 


such comrlc . rrccc'." x '' r tclRcaj'! r^'soninetj 
inference, spccubiio 1 o'- firhctic- Th'" Presents 
itself to mt.n in direct, :tr‘-t-h''n 1 e r:ricncc. 

Now, thr mctbtcd of direct r -"'rreben" ton. "'gam, 
has also followed various p itlr cxn le'C'in"; tC ouile 
opposed \v\ys of th.nkintj. Difference arises at the 
very outset as to ’•vh'^t is the nature o^ that immediate 
experience which directly brinc^s us f^cc to face v/ith 
the Ultimate Truths of Reality The pooujar belief 
of the man on the street is naturally that the physical 
world we know through our senses is the real world 
of existence. It is obviously against such naive realism 
that the rationalists had raised the protesting voice of 
reason. Again, empiricism maintains that all knowledge 
IS derived from perceptions. Direct experience is the 
sole source of knowledge and immediate experience 
consists in a combination of perceptions. Locke and 
Hume are the chief representatives of this school of 
thought, Berkeley carried the principle of empiricism 
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10 iis cxitcmc m uhol ii knc\ fi is his ‘ xubicciivtjm , 
the doctrine that CSSC i! percipt 

But these attempts at dctimn; an immediate expo 
ricncc of Reality in terms of every day sensuous (or, a in 
the cascof Berkeley pcrccptual)cxpcricncc did not af;rcc 
sviih mans Kcncral vaRuc and primitive notion ex 
pressed in the phrase Ultimate Reality Cu tom and 
religion have smcc the most anaent times insisted 
that there ore two worlds of knowledge the external 
vrorld and the world beyond Corresponding to them 
there arc different ways of Itnovnng The srorld 
beyond, the world of Reality, as opposed to the external 
world of appearance, can not be known through any 
of the ordinary sources of knowledge like sensation 
perception reason orinfcrcncc The Ultimate, ihcOthcr 
the Beyond, can be attained only through a superhuman 
mode of knowledge Man has in him a supernatural 
faculty of spiritual insight which can alone reveal to 
him the nature of Ultimate Truth. This faculty of 
intuition (and not sensation perception or reasoning) 
provides the mystic’s method of immediate apprehension 
of Reality Mysticism, in short, appeals to a special 
inner organ of absolute knowledge "In this super 
natural manner the soul knows God in the depths 
of her being and she s4es Him, so to say more 
clearly than she sees the matenal light with the 
eyes of the body Neither the senses nor 
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the imagination have the least part in this vision, 
all takes place in the summit of the spirit. It is 
through this divine revelation that Boehme “saw 
and knew the whole working essence, in the evil 
and in the good, and the mutual origin and exis^ 
tence, and likewise how the fruitful bearing womb 
of eternity brought forth ... a thorough view of 
the universe as in a chaos, wherein all things are 
couched and wrapped.'^j Such a mystic method of 
direct apprehension of Reality is illustrated in the 
writings of Origen, of Plotinus, of Alvarez de 
Paz, of Angelo de Foligno, of John of the Cross, 
of Bernard of Clairvaux, of Hugo of St. Victor, 
of Bonaventura and of Eckhart in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, of Jacob Boehme in the sixteenth 
century, of Blaise Pascal in the seventeenth and of F. H. 
Jacobi in the eighteenth. Many writers would like to 
place Bergson in this same category, though the 
strictly ‘philosophical’ nature of his treatment of 
the problem of Reality (philosophical in the sense 
in which the term is used in speaking of the oppo< 
sition between mysticism and philosophy, an oppo^ 
sition very similar to the one popularly expressed in the 
phrase “science versus religion”) would bid us hesitate 
before we make such an unwarranted assertion. 

* Alvarez de Paz Works, Vol 111, Bk. Y, ch xiv 
^ Bennet A Philosophical Study of Mysticism, pp 70-71. 
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No'vv.-c hut iVc chrd b'it(I)' iHc vjricu-vjyj 
m w.liich ihc pcbtctn of atucs and 

ihc \ irictn w m v^Hich men t-sve tiicmptcd lo 
approach m jclulien. An cxFamdvo nd rccurjle 
cliisiftcilicm and ubcUllificalion of (hoc ways is 
ViowcsCT a ptaclicaf impc^iibifily There is such 
an infinite vifKly of viei -s amcni; indniduaf philo- 
ophers that it is a hard task for any one lo Rroup 
any pariicutar number of ihmVcr' positively lo otK 
type of phiicnophical theory In a pcnetal way 
of course, metaphysics Has fong ago been defined 
as an ‘inquiry into first prinaplcs.’ And no 
philosopher had has, or we hope shall ever have, 
anything new to say in the matter of a defmilive 
slaicmcnt of what the problem of metaphysics is. 
And It IS due to thi that an attempt at a compre 
hensive ‘definition of metaphysics is a ranty in 
the svorks of the greatest philosophers Most of 
them have proceeded with their respective expos! 
tions without attempting an express definition of 
the general problem of metaphysics the rest have 
merely adopted at best with a few verbal modifi- 
cations, the same idea of an inquiry into first 
principles But in fact even those writers who 
have repeated the very same words of the long 
past have been compelled often involuntarily and 
unconsciously to Unfit the field of their inquiry by taking 
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up only a particular phase of its wide scope from a 
particular point of vicv^. Every v.'ritcr is influenced 
by certain peculiar philosophic' I tendencies traceable to 
the spirit of the times or the land to v.'hich he belongs, 
or to the particular oicrnal circumstances around 
him, or again to particular intcllcctu'l dispositions of 
his own And these determine to r large measure the 
point of view he IS to adopt in tiic course of his in- 
vestigationj the problems on which he lays special 
emphasis — rather than on the host of others also com- 
prised within the vast scope of metaphysics — and the 
method of inquiry he is to follow. And this infinite 
individual variety of attitude, problem and method 
naturally must give rise to a corresponding infinite 
number of types of philosophic thought. In fact they 
would not be types but only individual ways of looking 
at the universe as a whole In the words of the late 
Prof. William James, they are but “lust so many 
visions, modes of feeling the whole push, and seeing 
the whole drift of life forced on thinkers by their 
respective total character and experience, and on the 
whole preferred as their best working attitudes 

But from this infinite individual variety of attitudes 
and methods towards a solution of the metaphysical 
problem, are we to infer that agreement and finality is 
an idle dream in philosophy ^ Are we to think that 
philosophy IS doomed eternally to lose itself in the 
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Mrict> c( yiitm , jcFcoll and lyrcJ c( thinVin,i 7 Such 
- dciF^ir \i nini be petn cd oui i nuite inv iiran cd 
Th..tc 15 , m dcuDi, a lit c number cf ^blle'or^lCal 
ichccis Cf mciipbyi’^i' iltctniirvcs e eh cliimn? b 
dcprcc ol pre"^ bilny, e^cli ip-talin? lor ttecstwen 
10 !omc p' lie of humn nituic c it c cihet ind each 
if>ins 10 niiniain mo o ctsims apmii ill ibc rmt 
Yet '.‘.i: hive no nO" no oiin lo sy ''ilvtc, none cf 
them Kis pot It Rcililt ind none jimdirly of ihc't 
that shall come in the future cm pet at it per let us 
remember th t after all they ate all 'vi iota' of Reality 
v/hich V.OC forced upon tl 0*0 who msintiined them 
by their respeetrve experience* ^nd inTOiipaiiens 
Each of the opponents Kis a -ert cf inner lipht guiding 
ham and an inner faith as uring him that he n through 
ha oim system hcltng the ultimate crcncci the 
real push, behind tha Univetsc And we mutt admit 
th-t man has a certain prophetic side of his nature 
which ever Veeps turn m touch with the world of 
Reality the world bcoynd our senses and beyond our 
intellect The mo-t obvious evidence for the existence 
of this spiritual faculty or by whatever name we may 
choose to call it, is the toy and satlslaaion we feel 
within us vrhen we get at the essence of any thing, or 
when we have performed an act of duty which we 
ought to have done af a particular moment, or 
again m moments when we admire and wonder 



rncpotn?, v.hic'’. v-t, v.ii:n tc c-nir^^stsc 

h::rc, is th'i cv^ry "run: uni sr»-,rc aJ a 

knov.'lccicc ot the U[ttm:>tc Ikvhi/ rr>u:i \n us oah v.'ay 
and to a ccri*‘in decree c;o <on*c 'V'y to.v rds attaining 
us desired obicci. Tcul fulurc there is nene. And in 
as much rs tlicrc arc degrees of tf.e e-tent tc v/htch 
any such attempt may approach successj progress and 
advance in phtlosopiiy is a fact And again in as much 
as all attempts must to a certain degree in their osvn 
way represent to us the Real, absolute opposition of 
what are often called ‘metaphysical alternatives’ is only 
an appearance and not a fact. Even the most directly 
opposed schools must have cofnmon trends and tenden- 
cies and reach common hypotheses and conclusions 
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though their attitudes and methods may widely differ 
The farthest extremes must meet though they be en- 
gaged in an open fight against each other And it is 
when these extremes meet that sve shall find the 
‘vtsion-to elements in each of them, the elements in 
them that really belong to Reality, the elements which 
we may take as to great probability a settled fact of 
all philosophy to come if it is to proceed to any in- 
sight into the true nature of things 

In the pages that follow it shall be our foremost 
aim to bring out the common visionic elements of 
two schools the conflia between which has to-day an 
importance probably next only to that great confha 
between idealism and realism The most common 
place book on the topic says that the two philosophic 
schools of Bradley and Bergson arc radically opposed 
to each other one is an absolute idealist the other 
has been called a mystic The one emphasises upon 
rational coherence as the criterion of Reality for the 
other, intuitive identification of the knower with the 
known can be the only means of true knowledge. 
For the one. Reality is timeless and stable for the 
other, time and change constitute the very stuff of 
Its nature. Yet a careful study will, we hope, discover 
that they are not quite antagonistic to each other, and 
that ultimately they reach strikingly similar results. 
Both come to one single spiritual pnnciple to account 
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for the multifariousness and change in the Universe 
Both offer a spiritualistic interpretation of the 
existence and the nature of matter. Both, view Reality 
as a unity^in-Kliversity, as a many in one, though they 
conceive the exact nature of that relation in 
different ways — one, as in a collective con^fusion, 
the other, as in a continuous flow of duration. For 
both, again, a non-relational immediate experience 
offers us the greatest facilities for the complete reali- 
zation of such a conception. Thought claims to 
attempt it, but, by virtue of its own inherent defects? 
only succeeds in distorting reality and dividing it 
against its own self in discrepancies and self-con- 
tradictions. 

All these facts, of which it is the business of the 
following pages to treat, may be reasonably seen to 
point to important metaphysical conclusions. Indeed 
they seem to offer us clear evidence 

(i) that a movement of idealistic metaphysic, 
if carried to its logical consequence, must ultimately end 
in a mystical or intuitionistic view of the Universe. 

(ii) that mysticism philosophically worked out 
must take the shape of an absolute idealism on a 
firmer basis, and on a ' thicker ' basis — to use James' 
term ,than the typical absolute idealism of to-day 
which we think is sufficiently instanced in Bradley's 
system. 
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(tii) thit Ersdley s philo-opHy of nbiclutc idtsli m 
and BcrEJcns pMcJophv of iniuiiiontsm form l\-o 
definite stiscs of ifx idcelislic tnovcmeni in mciarfiy 
SICS which IS cKirsctcnscd since the middle of the 
nineteenth century by a reaction end a rrotcsl 
against the introduction of ‘scientific method m 
philosophical invcitrstions made current by natural- 
BUc, cvoluticnistic and positivistic thinVers. 

But nos^, first to the respective phases in the 
philosophies of Bradley and Bergson which serve to 
suggest ihcsc conclusions 



CHAPTER TWO 


THE PROBLEM OF BRADLEY AND OF 

BERGSON 

The world as experienced in our every day life 
seems to present us with an indefinite plurality of 
more or less independent and self^subsisting facts each 
pursuing Its own course. These offer an annoying 
resistance to our conations and our plans and compel 
us to recognise their reality. This indifference tO" 
wards man’s aims and expectations is not confined 
to the inanimate world of matter and motion. Even 
human beings in their relations to each other appear 
to be a collection of actors upon the same stage 
brought together by chance or by fate but who have 
each his own part to play. Every one of them seeks 
to develop his own interests, to further his own pur- 
poses and to achieve his own objects. Indeed, of no 
two of them does one seem to penetrate and see 
into the schemes and intentions of the other. Be- 
sides, even the psychic life of the individual often 
reveals itself as at the mercy of a number 
of heterogeneous ends and inclinations all at once 
each of these ever fighting with the rest for supreme 
control over what is called the * self ^ and its activities, 
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As a consequence of these overwhelming phenomen* 
affective life is oppressed by a growing feeling of 
disharmony, and cognition discovers contradictions in 
every phase of experience 

Yet, no one can fail to notice some degree of 
harmony and coherence even in this chaos and multi 
pliaty Day by day, as our theoretical hnowicdgc of 
things increases we are discovering laws of inter 
action and interdependence between things which sve had 
hitherto supposed to be absolutely unconnected 
Moreover the strange fact of those of man s expericrv 
ces which are commonly termed spiritual and which 
claim to lift us from this world of care and conflict 
into a region of calm and unswerving sclf-ccnsistent 
activity, afford us sufficient evidence to the effect 
that It IS possible to achieve a large mea-Ure of inner 
poise and quiet and to perceive or to understand the 
world as the expression, manifestation or development 
of a single unitary principle or purpose HerKe it 
IS natural to believe that underneath the apparent 
conflict and disharmony there is a plane of reelny 
which IS essentially and completely coherent and is 
therefore a unity 

Bradley s task Is to discover the nature of such a 
reality For there alone is a refuge for the man 
who burns to think consistently, and yet Is too good 
to become a slave either to stupid fanaticism Or 
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dishonest sophistry’'/' He takes his stand on the 
desire to think about and comprehend reality in terms 
of unity and coherence as against the apparent incon^ 
sistencies and contradictionsj with a vievy to build up 
a thoroughly harmonious conception of the Absolute. 
For, as he says, there is “no other certain way of protect 
ing ourselves against dogmatic superstition’', against “or- 
thodox theology on the one side, and. ..common-place 
materialism on the other". 1 

Stated in this way, the problem may be said to 
be similar to that of the scientist. In fact, the con- 
cepts and laws of science are nothing but an attempt 
to make us see harmony and order in particular fields 
of experience, and, indeed, success in this has to a 
large measure been attained. But these concepts and 
laws do not suffice for Bradley. As he says, “ The 
fact of illusion and error is in various ways forced 
early upon the mind , and the ideas by which we try to 
understand the universe, may be considered as attempts 
to set right our failure”, but “they have not reached 
their obiect”. X To emphasise this fact is the object 
of his whole book on ‘Appearance' where he points 
out, by taking up, one by one, the various basic concep- 
tions of science and of common sense, that the world 

^ Bradley Appearance and Reality, p. 5. 
t Ibid., p. 5 
1 Ibid., p 11. 
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as understood through them is not a self-subsisting sys 
temi and is therefore appearance and not absolute reality 
They offer us only a univene that is relative — to the 
needs of practice, or again to the needs and limits 
of the intellect in so far as it identifies itself \ ith mere 
discursive or relational thought The problem, there- 
fore, remains unsolved inapite of the great achieve- 
ments of science 

Bradley assigns this ultimate problem, which 
commonsense raises and which science can not com- 
pletely solve to metapbystes and pbilcsophy The 
quest of the philosopher then, is for a knowledge of 
the ultimate nature of things, and it is actuated by a 
feeling of intellcaual unrest aroused by the apparent 
chaos and incoherence of our daily experience. The 
contradictory and the meaningless fail to be true 
because in a certain way they do not satisfy They 
produce a special kind of uneasiness and unrest and 
that on the other hand which alters this unrest into an 
answering contentment, is truth.”t 

The feeling of intellectual discontent as providing 
the chief motwe for metaphysical inquiry we may 
here note has been emphasised greatly by Bradley 
even to the extent of involving a very challenge to 
the supremacy he has himself assigned to reason and 
intellect. For, m the coulse of this insistence, Bradlev 

BradJay EasayB on, Truth and Reality p. 1 
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builds upi consciously or unconsciously, a complete 
theory of tlic 'good’ by S'^ying that all human endear 
vour IS the outcome of a state of unrest and un- 
easiness and aims at a suppression of that un'cst leading 
to a state of contentment and satisfaction. And there 
is no one channel within which human enquiry is con" 
fined. It directs itself into all the various phases of the 
universe with which the mind comes in contact and 
evokes wonder, curiosity and research, in all these 
directions man seeks the ‘good* — that which gives 
him contentment and satisfaction. So far Bradley 
IS quite consistent. But the point of inconsistency 
comes when he proceeds to say that of all of these 
quests, the intellect is chiefly concerned about one 
the quest for harmony behind apparent contradictions. 
It lies in the very nature of the intellect to seek unity 
and uniformity, harmony and order, in all things; as 
long as these are not found, it remains in a state of 
disquiet and instability. Consistency and absence of 
contradiction, or, in other words, truth, is the basic end 
of all its activity, “It is truth, we may say, where the 
intellect has found its good."i On other and most 
occasions, Bradley, we know, would be tempted very 
easily to make the intellect the epitome of the whole 
of life and the ‘absolute good' instead of only one 
phase of it. Similarly, while always defining philosophy 
t Ibid.j p. I. I 
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65 absolute VnosvIcdRC or as an inquiry into the 
absolute Bradley has also at tunes pm forward the 
view that “In philosophy we must rtot sceV (or an 
absolute satisfaetion X These and similar mccnsis- 
tcncies in Bradley 5 philosophising srcrc we may say, 
the few moments when he was by his inner conscience 
compelled to recognise, inspite of his great intellectu 
alism the fact that the intellect is but one side of our 
nature and that his philosophy of the intellect is 
therefore at best but an understanding of us obiea 
and not an experience la which that obiect is wholly 
contained and possessed 

Science and in fact all of man s mtcIlLCtual efforts, 
aim at the discovery of a common principle behind 
the apparent plurality and of a principle of harmony 
underlying the apparent contradictions Science how 
ever according to Bradley has to isolate facts from 
the context in which they appear and to limit itself to the 
proximate principles of explanation. If the explanations 
are pushed to their ultimate consequences contradictions 
manifest themselves Science, therefore, can grasp only 
the relative and proximate truths it can not attain 
the absolute Philosophy, however goes further It 
points out the relativity of the basic conceptions of 
science and in this way it tries to read a system into 
the universe of apparent plurality, in order that the 
t Ibid p 18 
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s&tisfaction of the intellect, which is its 'good', may be 
achieved. It is in this context indeed that we can 
appreciate Bradley's view that "Philosophy aims at 
intellectual satisfaction .. . It seeks to gain posses- 
sion of Reality .... in an ideal form",“ that is, as 
a coherent and harmonious system which ensures con- 
tentment to the intellect. Again, as Taylor, who follows 
Bradley in almost every point of metaphysic, more 
explicitly points out, ‘‘ Metaphysics deals with the ulti- 
mate problems of existence in a purely scientific spirit; 
its obiect IS intellectual satisfaction, and its method is 
of the critical and systematic analysis of our con- 
ceptions'M 

We can, thus, understand Bradley’s metaphysical 
pursuit as grounded rtiainly in a desire to overcome 
the trials and tribulations of the intellect. He subiects 
to a critical analysis the concepts and principles which 
commonsense supplies The object of such a method 
IS to discover the nature of reality as distinguished from 
the self-contradictory world of commonsense and 
science. And the criterion of reality implied in this 
method of analysis is coherence and individuality. 
In short, We may agree, perhaps, to understand by 
metaphysics an attempt to know reality as against mere 
appearance, or the study of first principles or ultimate 
* Ihid , pp 1 1 — '12 
t Taylor Elements of Metaphysics^ p. 5 
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truths, or nsun the effort to comprehend the untverse, 
not simply piecemeal or by fragments, but somehow 
as a whole.' ® The cnteria of coherence and mdivi 
duality arc, for Bradley absolute The two represent 
the same ultimate conception and sigrafy a positive 
content The true and the real arc, for Bradley, cohe 
rent in their nature, and error and the merely apparent 
exhibit contradiaions. But, “in thus rejecting the incoiv 
sistent as appearance, we are applying a positive know 
ledge of the ultimate nature of things Uilimalc reality 
IS such that it does not contradict itself here is an 
absolute criterion. And it is proved absolute by the fact 
that either in endeavouring to deny it, or even in attempt 
mg to doubt It we tacitly assume its validity” t 
All reality must be positive sclf.sub$isting individuality 
It must show the mark of internal harmony and the 
mark of expansion and alhinclusrveness In other words. 
It must be a system 

Again we must note that the test of all inclusive 
ness implies that reality can exclude nothing, not even 
appearances “ For what appears is and whatever is 
cannot fall outside the real t What Bradley means 
by this IS that every thing which appears is, to a certain 

* Bradley Appearance and Reality p 1 
t Ibid , pp. 186 187 
I Ibid , p. 140 
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degree, real in so far as it exhibits, certainly, though 
not perfectly, the mark of individuality. In fact, the 
very task of metaphysics is, for him,“to survey the field 
of appearances, to measure each by the idea of perfect 
individuality, and to arrange them in an order and in 
a system of reality and merit."*'**' 

Such a system, obviously, must be timeless and 
changeless in the sense that it must be a static whole 
containing in itself all phases of existence. It can admit 
of no change, for there is nothing else to affect change. 
It is not determined by anything external to itself and 
IS therefore self-sufficient It is a whole to be grasped 
all at once, as a timeless reality For time involves 
change, change relation, and relation self-contradiction. 
The reality exhibits the fundamental Principle of 
Identity which implies changelessness and timelessness 
as also unity and coherence 

The View that reality is timeless and changeless 
IS accepted alike by thinkers ancient and modern. Berg- 
son s philosophy stands as a challenge to this time" 
honoured doctrine. 

We may best understand Bergson's problem by 
noting first of all that a distinction has often been 
drawn m contemporary philosophical circles between 
what are commonly knowri as knowledge ' about ' a 

Bradley Appearance and Reality, ‘p, 489. 
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thing and knowledge of it In kno\vlcdgc of or 
immediate knowledge the knower and the known 
are one In knowledge 'about or knowledge by des 
cription, a fact or an event i$ represented m terms of 
a number of ideas, concepts or images Thus in 
knowledge of , the fact is grasped as a unit and all 
at once. In ‘knowledge about , the fact is built up, as 
It were, by adding up fragments of previous knosvledge 
Knowledge by description, thus, is built upon the 
materials supplied by immediate experience 

Bergson draws a similar distinaion between anafylic 
knowledge and intuition Analysis, according to 
him, gives knowledge ‘about, while intuition gives 
knowledge ‘ of ’, any obiect " The first emplies that 
we move round the obicct the second that we enter 
into it The first depends on the point of view at 
which we are placed and on the symbols by which 
we express ourselves The second neither depends on 
a point of view, nor rebes on any symbol The first 
kind of knowledge may be said to stop at the relative 
the second in those cases where it is possible, to attain 
the absolute.”* 

Analysis says Bergson is the knowledge of the 
obiect with reference to a certain system of symbols. 
And such knowledge is obtained through sensation 
perception, reasoning, etc., in fact through all mental 
* Bergson Introduction to Motaphyalcs, p 
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processes which we usually employ in our every day 
life Intuition, on the other hand, is the knowledge of 
a thing as it is in itself, that is, apart from any con- 
text, of memory, of association, of distance, of position 
or of relation And such absolute knowledge can be 
attained only when the knower by an effort of symra- 
thetic imagination inserts himself in the obiect, in 
fact, when he ^becomes’ the object itself. Through intui- 
tion alone can we know an object in its full perfection. 
No enquiry from a particular point of view or with 
reference to any particular system of symbols can 
compare with an imaginal identification with the obiect 
of the enquiry to which we apply the symbols or which 
we view from a particular standpoint. Nor can any 
compilation or collection of various relative views of 
an object, as, for example, attempted by Bertrand 
Russell, give us the absolute knowledge of the object 
as a whole You may go on adding continuously one 
perspective to another, thinking that having collected 
all such possible relative views you may by some sort 
of logical construction be able to build up an absolute 
knowledge of the object as a whole But however 
long you may continue this inexhaustible process, the 
attempt shall be useless. The object will never be 
attained The object given ^n intuition is absolutely 
given ; the process of analysis reveals it to be an un- 
attainable infinite « 
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Bui iKc sbioluic IS net cn!y incxFsmiiblc ii is ulso 
simple Ii IS mcxKsirtibl nnd inimiic only s ben 

looVed *1 from ihc outside Vies cd from tbc imidc 
It IS an mdivisiHc simple uniiy c-' \ bcle Inimtirn i 
a simple act and the n'lnite •>b'olu e when ic'lrcd 
by this id.-'iiifvint sym-astKy tevcsls it elf as an 
indivisible apoa.hcnsion TIts is Iw / fJere on siicmris 
to reconcile the infinity and the simp'tcily of the abso- 
lute. And be eivcs a oca suniftcance to the s -erd 
infinite’ % hen be dcclaic " that vhich lends itself a 
thasamctiTiu bo h to an mfivisible anorelvnsion and 
to an inenhaustible enum ration is, b, ihv very dcfini 
tton of the we'd an infinite "+ 

To realize the simolcity of this infinite Absolute is 
for BcTRscn the tasV o' rWIcsophy Mctaphysie , as 
an inquiry into first principles, as a discussion of the 
nature of the Absolute must, then, aceordinq to him 
be an attempt to po'ses reality ao olutcly instc’d of 
bnoaong it relatively by placm? oneself aothm it 
instead of looVing at it from outside points of view 
We must that is to say, have an intuition in lead of 
maVinq an analysis of ii, or, in other avoids must seize 
It svithout any expression, translation or symbolic re 
presentation. It is, in short," <^C science which claims 
lo dispense wllh symbol? t 

+ Ibid , p. B 
t Ibid , p. B 
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The aim of metaphysics is to seek for absolute 
knowledge. Relative knowledge can not give us the 
ultimate reality , it can only give us its partial expres' 
sions or fragmental views. But whatever we can get 
at through intuition must be real, must be ultimate, 
or, in other words, must be indubitable. That isj then, 
the plan of our inquiry according to Bergson. We 
are to discard all external or relative standpoints, all 
particular systems of symbols, all interpretations or 
translations, if we are to seek for the ultimately certain. 
We have to place ourselves in that attitude of iden^ 
tifying sympathy which is in other words called in^ 
tuition, and then we are to see what we can get at, 
for that shall he real, that shall be certain» that shall 
be Absolute. 

Apparently, then, Bradley and Bergson seem to 
differ radically in their respective conceptions of meta.^ 
physical inquiry. In one case the method is of logical 
analysis and the criterion coherence and individuality , 
in the other, the method is intuition and imaginal iden.- 
tity with the real the criterion In fact, the two 
standpoints appear to be ever challenging each other 
in direct opposition. We, however, intend here to 
notice certain features in which the two philosophers 
(or the two schools) agree. We wish to attach due 
importance (which has been often ignored) to the fact 
that both ultimately are the restilt of the same basic 
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tendencu and tlut bath ultimitcl, must come lo the 
same conclusion as to the nature ct the knos/ledsc 
which esn apprehend reality 

The fir't point to be noticed in this connection is 
that in th. writings of Bradley as s/ell as in those of 
Bergson, considerable emphasis has been Kid on the 
idea that science from its very nature, can not 
solve the problem of ultimate reality This distrust 
of science forms a principal tendency in both of 
these systems We have seen evidence enough of 
this in the case of Bradley, in the beginning of this 
chapter All the concepts which science employs in 
order to read harmony and order into the universe 
are Bradley thinks relative and self-contradictory , 
and hence they can not give absolute knowledge The 
very basic notions of science for instance, substance, 
relation and motion, change and activity — all these 
when analysed carefully, are seen cither to be so 
vague as to be of no definite significance, or else to 
involve self-contradictions and infinite regressions of 
such a nature as to render them unsuited for purposes 
of coherent knowledge. The ideas ’ , he points out 
in his ‘ Essays on Truth and Reality’, ‘ which we use 
within the special sciences are hardly self^snslstent’ 
and his whole book on Appearance is solely 
devoted to a detailed exfiosure and censure of these 
ideas of science in their metaphysical implications 
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Bergson introduces his critique of science in almost 
all his writings. His works are all written in the 
same general strain of anti-science-ism. Science pre^ 
sents reality coloured with points of view, interpretations 
and symbols. “ The ordinary function of positive 
science'’, he says, “ is analysis. Positive science works, 
then, above all, with symbols. Even the most concrete 
of the natural sciences, those concerned with life, 
confine themselves to the visible form of living beings, 
their organs and anatomical elements. They make 
comparisons bet/veen these forms, they reduce the more 
complex to the more simple , in short, they study the 
workings of life in what is, so to speak, only its visual 
symbol If there exists any means of possessing reality 
absolutely instead of relatively, of placing oneself 
within It instead of looking at it from outside points 
of view, of having the intuition instead of making the 
analysis . in short, of seizing it without any expression, 
translation or symbolic representation — metaphysics is 
that means The method of science, then, can not 
serve the problem of metaphysics. The former trains 
the mind to think in terms which it is the very function 
of the latter to throw out of court Science treats reality 
as a physical, mechanical world of things For the 
instrument of science is the intellect, which is from its 
very nature at home in dealing with unorganized matter, 

Bergson Introduction to Metaphysics, pp 7-a 
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Space and time But these involve self^ntradictions apd 
antinomies. Again science carries on its intjuiry wit)i a 
View to Its results to tl^e problems of practical life. The 
problem in philosophy, on the other fiand is that of 
absolute knowledge — without reference to any util tarjan 
end or syipbol But m order to succeed there we mmt 
first clean our minds of the tradtional habits of thir^kir^g 
in terms of scientific concepts }We must , ip Befgson j 
own words '"break with scici^tific []ab)fs of course, 
thereby “we must do vjolence to the mind go counter to 
the natural bent of (he inteJIect But that is lUst the 
functipn pt philosophy “t 

This distrust of science represents a tendetwy of far 
reaching import in contemporary pljilosophy Modem 
sciet)ce raises high hopes for the solution of all 
human problems by the methods it pursues m the 
sphere of maten^l facts and events Such expectations, 
however arc Ixiupd to jemain unrealised Hence 
arises a state of intellectual tfisappomtment and an 
atutude of doubt Thus vyhen therefore man gathers 
up courage fpr a new attempt to sofve hrs prpblems 
he proqceds cautjoiffly and hesitatingly making sure 
cyery step, before advjuices. This takes the form 
of approaching the (shilosoplucal problem with an 
atutude of general doubt jind skepticism But ^is 
skepticism IS a,dopted not as an md in itself, ^tut as a 
t BarSson Creative Evolution, p 81 
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means to the attainment of that which is absolutely 
certain This is the very attitude with which both 
Bradley and Bergson approach the problem of meta^ 
physics Indeed Bradley takes it as the mam justifi^ 
cation for his addition of ‘Appearance and Reality' 
to the evergrowing literature of metaphysics. “The 
chief need of English philosophy is", he thinks, "a 
sceptical study of first principles, and 1 do not know 
of any work which seems to meet this need sufficiently 
By scepticism is not meant doubt about or disbelief in 
some tenet or tenets. 1 understand by it an attempt 
to become aware of and to doubt all preconceptions. 

And 1 know no reason why the English mind, if it 

would but subject itself to this discipline, should not 
m our day produce a rational system of first prin.* 
ciples."+ 

This reminds us of what Descartes wrote of “ the 
necessity of undertaking. .. . to rid myself of all the 
opinions 1 had adopted, and of commencing anew the 
work of building from the foundation, "t of the neces-* 
sity, in other words, of a "general overthrow of all 
my former opinions"! (Cf. a “general doubt or denial" 
in Bradley’s ‘Apcearance and Reality', p 136), and of 
Ins formulation, in consequence, of the principle. 
+ BridlGY- Appenrnnee and Reality, p. 12. 

1 D:; cf'tcn A Dreourse on Method (Everyman's Library), 

p 70. 

1 Iln‘i , pp 75.50 
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*1 will proceed by casting Aside all that admits of the 
slightest doubt, not less than if I hid discovered it to 
be absolutely false and 1 will continue always in this 
track until 1 shall find something that is certain or 
at least, if I can do nothing more until I shall know 
with certainty that there is nothing certain "• But 
inspite of having the same principle of universal doubt 
before them the two philosophers have developed 
entirely different systems of thought Descartes began 
hts enquiry with an examination of all his personal 
beliefs Bradley on the other hand, started with general 
prtnoiples commonly supposed to govern the ob|ective 
untverse. Descartes point of view was essentially 
subteotwc while Bradley s was obiective even though the 
guiding principle m both cases was the same. More- 
over what Descartes expected to find the most certain 
and real was a substance, while Bradley was m 
search of a principle rather than a thing. And it is a 
natural consequence of these facts that after disposing 
off the false beliefs or the appearances as self-contra- 
dictory relative unproved or inessential, Descartes 
finds the one thing certain and indubitable in the 
cogito ergo sum’’ Bradley, on the other hand finds 
It in the pnnaple of intellectual harmony, consistency 
Or noivcontrad ction 

The method of initial skepticism may be traced m 
* Jbid p 86 
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the case of Bergson also. For he too begins by dis^ 
carding all external or relative standpoints, all parti- 
cular systems of symbols, all interpretations or trans-' 
lations. By his very definition. Metaphysics 15 
the science which claims ^o dispense \yith symbols. 
And in the immediate fesult of such a procedure, fie 
goes even furtfjer than Bradley in agreeing yvitb 
Descartes. For the thing he first of all came to real ze 
as certain and real was, as with Descartes, the individual 
self This is the first conclusion reached by both on the 
path to a positive building up of the true idea of the 
reality In the case of Descartes it appears in this. form. 

It must, /n fine, be maintained, all things being maturely 
and carefully considered, that this proposition {pronun- 
ciatum) 1 am, I exist, is necessarjly true .each time it is 
expressed by me, or copceived in my mind.’T Bergson 
expressed it in the words. “There is one reality, at( least, 

which we all seize from within, by intuipon It is our 

own personality in its flowing thr.ough time — our self 
which endures We may sympathise irjteilectually .with 
nothing pise, but we certainly sypipathise yVjitlp opr own 
selves, h But the resemblance can not,, hovyeyer, jbe pres- 
sed further The self is apprehended by Descartes as a 
well-defined constant and unitary fact. B.^gspn, on 
the other hand, views self as a perpetually changing 
Descartes • Discourse on Method i(Everyrran’s Library), 

P 86. 

i Bergson Inf’oduction to Metaphysics, p- 8 . 
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reality Moreover, Desoartcs, as we have already 
observed, was concerned with the quest of substances 
the reality of which he could not doubt Bergen, on 
the other hand, is seeking the duration, the continuous 
flux, which he calls the Elan Vital or the Vital 
Impulse. 

Let us now turn to the question of criterion of 
absolute reality The test which Bradley advocates is, 
as we have already noted, * the idea of a whole of 
knowledge as wide and as consistent as may be In 
speaking of system 1 mean always the union of these 
two aspects and this is the sense and the only sense 
in which I am defending coherence. + In other 
wolds, the test is individuality, which has two marks, 
comprehensiveness and internal systematisation Or 
again, in Bradley s own words, 'Perfection of- - reality 
- —consists in fxssitive 5elf.5ubsisting individuality 
— the two ways in which individuality appears 
Truth must csthibit the mark of internal harmony or, 
again, the mark of expansion and all inclusiveness t 
These two characteristics for two reasons, he says “are 
diverse aspects of a single principle- though (as we shall 
see later) for our practice they In some degree fall apart t 
Bradley considers these principles as mutually dependent 
+ Bradley Essaya on Truth gnd Reality p 202 
t Bradley Appearance and Reality p. 808 
t Ibid p. 860—364 
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For, firstly, that which contradicts itseh is felt as disccrd> 
ant because the whole immanent within it drives its 
parts into collision and the only \.ay to find harmony 
IS to distribute these discreoancics in a wider errenge^ 
ment Secondly, a finite fact which has anything 
outside it IS so far dependent on the latter It ceases 
thus to be a seihconiaincd individual. 

These marks of reality, we Vv'tsh here to point out, 
are, in substance, the same as the characteristics of the 
Absolute, which, according to Bergson, are given us 
through intuition. The Aosolute, he says, is infinite, 
but what IS infinity but that which has no limitations, 
and which, therefore, excludes nothing and includes alF 
Again, the Absolute is siirplc, it is a unity. But this unity 
or simplicity also is nothing other than internal harmony 
or self'Consistency. As long as there are self-contradio 
tions, they divide the whole into parts in conflict w’lih 
each other, and as such there can be no unity or 
simplicity. Again Bergson points out, as Bradley does, 
that these two marks of all— inclusiveness and harmony 
are but two aspects of the same feature of the Abso- 
lute. Only in practice the difference arises as a result 
of points of view Viewed from the inside, the Absolute 
IS a simple thing, but looked at from the outside, it 
becomes the gold com for w'hich we have never been 
able to finish giving small change. 

A problem that has become very prominent noW' 
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adayiisas to whether meiaphysical inquiry cushllo 
approach the Absolute as a Iimilinq principle, cr f'n 
h>T»thctical reality or again, as a logical censiruci 
Ot course as neither Bradley nor Bergson h's explicitly 
said anything definite on the aubieci, it is dilHcult to 
say anything positively in tepard to their os ti cons- 
tructive opnions on the matter One ihinr however, 
IS clear that they both rcicci the view of the 
Absolute as a logical construction by the intellect out 
of the manifold of immediate c/paicnec given us 
through the senses. The conception of the logical 
construct runs somewhat liVe this " In 1 nowing v o 
arc faced with a reality which we do not only make 
but which our knowing docs not alter What is made, 
therefore and v/hal is known by the aid of the making 
must be different The consuuct is neither the 
knower nor his obicet — it is a Icrllum quid A typical 
example of the construct view of reality may be 
found in the realistic philosophy of Bertrand Russll 
For him, the immediate obiccts cl knowledge arc 
sense-data and things arc logical constructions out of 
the sense-data given to rfifferent subiects and at 
different points of view The view of the world from 
any place he calls a ‘ perspective , the view of the 
world from a place where there arc sense-organs a 
‘ perceived perspective , a ‘ private v/orld , and the idea 
of the whole universe is a logical construction out of 
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infinite private worlds of perspectives 

With any such conception as that of Russell, 
Bradley's view of the absolute reality is clearly incon' 
sistcnt By perspectives Russell means relative views 
of the obiect, and relations for him arc external) subsist 
tin'’ apart from the obiccl. Bradley’s Absolute, on the 
other hand, is an alhmclusivc reality. It must exhibit 
the mark of internal harmony, or 'sain, the mark of 
expansion and a 11-inclusivcncss. This e,.pansion must 
involve harmony, for it would bring the relative views 
or the appearances within the ^vhoic The universe is 
a single all^containing individuality. And this alhinclusive 
individuality of the Absolute is the very essence of its 
perfection Any appearance, so far as it more or less 
completely realizes this idea, possesses a greater or less 
degree of reality. In this sccale, the lower, as its defects 
are made good, passes beyond itself into the higher. 
The end, or absolute individuality, is also the principle 
of growth. For it is implicated in every degree of reality. 
This IS the meaning Bradley’s metaphysics assigns to 
Reality, Perfection and Progress ( or Development ) 
Bradley, therefore, views the absolute as a limiting 
conception rather than as an intellectual construct. 

In the case of Bergson, the rejection of the construct 
view is more explicit. We have seen this when 
considering his conception of metaphysics in general It 
may, therefore, suffice here to quote two illustrations 
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be uses m his Introduction to Mcnphysics in support 
of ho position "Were »U ibe photegrapbs of a tov.n 
taken from all points of view to go on indefinitely 
completing one another they would never be equivalent 
to the solid town m \/htch we s/alk about " "Were all 
the translations of a pxaem in all possible languages, to 
add together their various shades of meaning, and 
correcting one another by a hind of mutual retouching, 
to give a more and more faithful image of tho poems 
they translate, they could never yet succeed in rendering 
the inner meaning of the origiisal * 

Again, though not clearly expressed there arc in 
Bergson’s work also, implications of a view of Reality 
as a lirmting conception For, in his Introduction to 
Metaphysics , when be tnes to give his readers an idea 
of what he means by the duration flowing m the 
universe, and through the individual self, he makes use 
of a number of examples from every day life— unrolling 
of a coil Its rolling up, the myriad-tinted spectrum, an 
infinitely small elastic body contracting to a single 
point, etc. the first of which be says represents the 
idea of reality to a ceruln extent, the next one to a 
still greater extent, and the next again to an extent 
greater still and so on yet none of them represents the 
Absolute Duration itself t Again m the ‘Creative 
• B^rflaon Introduotlon to Molaphyilcs, pp 4 ^ 

t Ibid pp 10 — '18 
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Evolution', the first twenty pages cmphrsise the fact 
that even organized bodies as well as unorganized 
matter offer us evidence of different degrees of the 
durational flow which in its perfect limit is to be 
attainable only in the Absolute Life. All this bears 
a strange resemblance» we may note here, to the attempt 
made to explain the general nature of the Absolute by 
Taylor, Bradley’s most prominent admirer ; he also can 
point out only "the nearest approaches” and arrange 
them in a graduated scale according to the measure to 
which the Absolute Principle is attained in each 
The idea is the sameas in Bradley, only Taylor expresses 

It in a more clear and more commonly intelligible 
manner. 

We shall proceed next to consider the kind of 
human knowledge which can give us access to the 
ultimate Reality. It has been generally maintained that 
radley and Bergson are radically opposed on this 
matter; and while Bradley’s is a vicious intellectualism — 
es James remarked in criticism — Bergson's is a 
philosophy of intuition. A more careful study will, 
however, discover that facts are not so bad if we care 
to understand them in another light Does not Bradley 
so admit rather he insists on the limits of thought 

r' investigation. The intellect, even for 

ra ey, must be transcended to give place to a Higher 
mmediacy of Absolute Experience which even though 
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only hypothetically postulated u not less immediate 
than the Intellectual Sympathy or Intuition of Bagson 
To this matter however, we must refer m greater 
detail For, the theory of ktaowledgc as with all Idealists 
so with Bradley and Bergson, o the very basic foundation 
of the two philosophies 
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IMMEDIATE EXPERIENCE 

I 

By ‘ immediate experience ’ we shall, in the follow^ 
ing pages, understand a unitary whole of psychic 
experience in which no awareness exists of a distino 
tion between the knower and the known, or of a 
distinction between the subject and the predicate, 
in which all contents of knowledge are implicitly 
involved, and which by an inherent character of its 
own brings us a sense of objectivity and reality as 
' given ’ to us in knowledge, and not constructed by our 
own subjective faculties of construction. 

This phase of the life of man enters into philoso' 
phical discussions in connection with three distinguish- 
able though independent problems of primary impor- 
tance. First of all, there is the metaphysical question 
as to what status the datum of immediate experience 
occupies in a general scheme of the metaphysical 
dialectic This question concerns itself with the 
manifold of experiential data received at any finite 
psychical centre and asks as to how far it may supply 
the starting point of metaphysical investigation 
Secondly, we have the epistemofogical problem regard- 
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ing (he niiuic and impltcaticn of the content of 
immcdiMc cxponcncc And, la«!y, v t have to dc cr 
mine ho\^ tar the Absolute — Reality as a whole — can 
be the cbicct of on imtrcdiMtc experience as is chimed 
by some relijious pbilcscphics and by mysticism m 
pcneral We can not in this chapter underlaVc a full 
discussion of each of these problems in its varied 
implications and off-shcoii We shall, yet, try to 
touch upon some of the mam points rcgardins them in 
connection specially s ilh the eptniens of Bradley and 
of Bergsotu We may hos cser, have also to refer to 
earlier vicars to observe the course of development 
which speculatoin on the topic has follosrcd till now 
A very jcncral survey of history soil shov; that In 
the realm of philosophy immediate experience held 
till late a very iraismlicanl position. For In the days 
of Greek and modern rationalism, Reason \/as supposed 
to constitute the essence of mind and of reality 
Universal concepts s ere hence believed to be the 
fittest instruments for the purpose of metaphysical 
investigation The whole inquiry consisted in a heir 
archical subsumption of lower within higher ideas 
The Highest Idea was the Idea of Cod and the task of 
philosophic speculation was to show how the rest of 
the ideas emanate from this Supreme Idea This indeed 
was the basis of the systems of Plato and Aristotle 
among the ancients andamongthe modcms,of Descartes 
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of Spinoza, and of Loibniz, Evon tho ^changc^ of Hera-' 
clitus was governed by a universal Law of Reason, a wise 
Fate, a rational Justice. It was the reason in things, 
the logos, that formed the sub)ect^matter of all 
philosophical inquiry. '' 

In fact, even the psychology of those ages recognised 
only two elements of human life It was a bipartite 
psychology of thought and will. The soul was rational, 
and the soul was active. Feeling, perception or 
experience’ were all only its lowest stages. 

British empiricism) however, led by Locke and 
Berkeley, secured the recognition of experience as a 
valid form of knowledge. Sense.-expenence was 
regarded to be the starting data of all investigation, the 
source of all complex ideas. For all other knowledge 
was only a product of these ‘given' elements reached 
y association or some other like principle Even 
^usation was thus given a definite empiricistic turn by 
ume ^ who carried this reaction to rationalistic 
dogmatism to its extreme limit, though it finally led him 
to skepticism itself. 

No doubt, empiricism did attempt to keep its reaction 
against rationalistic dogmatism within limits. It tried 
to sail on two boats at once by raising the claim of 
experience and yet keeping^ the rational phase of life 
in tact. For this purpose it made a welLmarked 
istinction between two modes of knowledge: sensation 
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and reflection The former was declared to have an 
independent existence of itsovm and to form the starling 
point of all knowledge. Yet the latter was also 
continuous with it It was a process of construction 
or association for which the former supplied the 
materials 

But the significance which really came to be allachcd 
to empiricism was not as a compromise between 
experience and thought, between the given and the work 
of the mind In history, the school is known generally 
as the other extreme to dogmatie rationalism It gained 
recognition for experience, but only as a formidable rebel 
against the reign of Reason A new note had no doubt 
been struck, for, previous to this experience was simply 
dismissed as a mere obstacle to be avoided and ignored 
Now It had forced itself actively as a rival, meaning 
a usurpation of the high seat of the accepted ideal 
Now there was an open fight between two opposing 
tenderxties leading to obviously fatal consequences for 
metaphystos It was faced with a dilemma which 
offered two alternatives either to reject dogmatism and, 
recognising the value of experierxie, to accept empiricism 
with all Its skeptical conclusions, or to revert back to the 
old scheme and prove traitor to the intelligerwe which 
discerned the need for advance 

Kant, however, saw the elements in favour of both 
the sides He saw the possibility of recognising the claim 
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of both — reason and experience. The idea of their 
mutual exclusiveness and contradictoriness — the basic 
belief behind the quarrel— -was perceived to be not 
indispcnsiblc Reason is not necessarily hostile to 
experience, nor experience to reason. Reason may 
dictate its own categories to the manifold of experiential 
data which shall submit and conform to them. Kant 
proposed thus a reconciliation and a compromise between 
the conceptual and the perceptual levels of knowledge 
But the Kantian compromise, as we know, v/as 
reiected. For it only placed experience betv;een and at 
the mercy of two aprion non^empincal ideas Sense- 
experience was accorded no doubt a position in the 
system, but a position of pitiable insignificance, being 
determined on the one hand by the categories of the 
Transcendental Ego and on the other by the Things-in- 
Themselves The whole attempt, moreover, culminated 
in an unsatisfying jumble of dualisms and in an unknow- 
able Ding an sich that was very easily seen to involve 
contradictions 

Fichte, therefore, returned to a scheme which, 
though different from the rationalisms above mentioned, 
placed experience at the final stage of the metaphysical 
dialectic. The starting point is here the Ego or the 
Unity of Will which together with the Aesthetic was 
placed by Kant after the double determination of experi- 
ence by the Unity of Apperception and the Thing-in- 
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Itself This Will of the Ego genersies the Ncrvego of 
meanings and logical relations (categories) and out of 
this differentiation anses the vrorld of experience affor 
ding opportunity for the activity of the Moral Will 

Yet Fichte does not degrade experience to its old 
position The Ego being identified with the Moral 
Will, the manifold of experience is a necessary factor 
to afford opportunity for its eternal craae after activity 
Experience gains rather than loses by being thus raised 
to the status of a factor cooperating and affording 
ground for the activity of the Transcendental Ega 

Sail Fichte s was a scheme with which the move 
ment for experience could not be at all satisfied The 
status accorded it is yet a secondary one. The start 
ing point of the system is still an ego not attained 
through experience and hence liable to the criticism 
that It IS dogmatic. Experience again, still serves as a 
mere patient on whom the Ego carries out his own 
purposes and thereby satisfies its own inherent craze. 
It in no way determines the Ego in itself or its purposes 
and activities 

This status as a positive determinant of our know 
ledge of the absolute reality experience for the first 
time attains in Hegel For the first time is It realized 
that life must supply us with data even for metaphy 
sical investigation and that any other initial starting 
point may be liable to be rejected as purely dogmatic. 
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Direct experience, however, implies at least some sort 
of justification for some reality in some form or other. 
The very directness of immediate experience indicates 
its relevance as data determining the course of enquiry 
'‘The knowledge, which is at the start or immediately 
our object, can be nothing else," in Hegel’s own words, 
than just “that which is immediate knowledge, knowledge 
of the immediate, of what Later this sense.-immediacy 
resolves itself into conceptual knowledge when distino 
tions are brought out and subject and object are 
separated Reflection introduces mediacy into know- 
ledge, thereby opening up the way for the dialectic of 
ideas Immediate sense-experience, then, stands at the 
very basis as the prior source of all knowledge. 

This status given to experience by Hegel is the 
basis of all contemporary idealistic doctrine. The inves- 
tigation may be carried on by intellectual reflection 
and analysis, and the end is spiritual or ideal But 
the data for all this process is supplied in the first ins- 
tance by immediate experience. Insight into this fact 
is a great event in the history of idealistic metaphysics. 
It was a factor of importance which the idealisms before 
Hegel lacked. 

Moreover, HegeKs conception of sense-certainty 
had one great merit over ^ all earlier conceptions of 

Hegel The Phenomenology of Mind, translated by Bailhe, 
second edition (1931), p 149 c 
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itnmcdmc cxpciicncc For, a» a mrltcr ot fact, v c 
may distinguish three different modes or stages cf 
fmowlcd^c indcfiniiM imiredisic experience definite 
sense perception and thought Eefere Hegel, the 
primary data of psychic life aserc suppc*cd to be percep- 
iictss ot ansations which belong really to the second 
cf these stager the first had not bvCn petccivcd as 
a poor nccc'siiy to the second stage. Hegel s merit 
censists in having definitely reached the stage of indefi- 
nite immediate experience st v/hieh there ore no 
units, no distinctions of state and state and ot subiect 
and obica 

But the sense-ccriainty of immediate experience 
thousht Hegel, IS too utrstablc to be able to maVe any 
positive contribution to the investigation of the nature 
of reality Before it can serve any purpose cf 
our inquiry it splits up into and is ovcrsvhclmcd by the 
iniellcctual process, a process otaiaalysr s/hich destroys 
Its unity as vrell as its Immediacy for the sake of prac- 
tical or naturalistic mterests As Bradley points out, 
scnse-immccfiacy “ both from within and from without, 
- IS compelled to pass off into the relational consaou' 
ness” Its “fleeting and untrue character is perpetual 
ly forced on our notice by the hard fact of chatage” t 

Thus indeed is it that though Hegel had made this 
immediacy of sense-experience the starting point of his 
f Bmdloy Apticararrai and Rrmtity p 4G0 
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investigation, he treats of it so briefly in his 'Phenome- 
nology' that It tends to assum.e a very insignificant posi- 
tion in the system. We may indeed say that Hegel 
had somehow perceived its relevance and importance 
but could not adequately and completely fit it into the 
whole superstructure. His vision was mainly of a 
dialectic of ideas? a purely intellectual concern , only 
It reversed the order of ancient speculation in ending 
with the Highest Idea of Supreme Being rather 
than beginning with it as in the apriori method. 

It was Bradley, thus, who brought immediate expe- 
rience to the forefront of the philosophic field. Not 
only IS the material for investigation supplied by imme- 
diate presentation, even the form for the absolute 
expel lence is, according to him, given in this primitive 
stage of knowledge. Moreover, by immediate experience 
IS not here meant merely sense-experience, but also 
all other types of immediacy, for instance, of volition 
or of feeling. 

Thus It IS indeed that Bradley's whole system of 
metaphysics is based upon his doctrine of immediate 
experience Yet, Bradley, like Hegel, recognises the 
unstable and fleeting character of immediate experi- 
ence. Inspite of this, he insists that even this primitive 
and unstable stage affords us both the material and 
the character of the Absolute. An immediacy like the 
One It possesses must characterise the Absolute Experi- 
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cncc The centenis of the Abtolutc mmi all be given 
in immcdiaic ptcscniation though in on Implicit stole. 
Ul'c immcdiite feeling, the Absolute mu*! be a unity 
tn divcnity, on identity in difference The only diffc 
tence betsreen Absolute ond finite immediote cxperi 
cncc « ifut the former is above and the lailcr below 
the retslionaf level of thought Reflection ond analysis 
must bring out the richness of its contents, ond then Us 
immediacy must be restored to it Thus the Absolute 
shall be an immediate cxpc-ience only richer and mon. 
stable than the immediacy of finite experience 

Bergson however, goes further than even Bradley 
For him as for Bradley, the conditions for the attain- 
ment of the real ore ever being offered us in our own 
consaous life The 'data (t/onnees) lor absolute know 
ledge arc ever at our service and they ore the immediate 
daio of our consaousness We need only part company 
ond break off from the manipulatory and artificial 
habits vre have formed under the influence of the intel- 
lect But there is a difference in so far as Bergson 
brings out with greater force ond detail the opposition 
that holds benveen immediote experience and intellec- 
tual reflection or analysis 'Data is the very opposite of 
'construaion' which is the essence of intellectual acti- 
vity To obtain ‘given’ data we must do away with 
all ‘middle terms’, whilethe intellect can not work with- 
out them We must do’asray with all presupposed 
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assumptions, with all dogmas, and with all ready-made 
forms and formulae. It is the immediate and only the 
immediate that justifies itself and has its own inherent 
sense of reality. Thus only can we avoid the possibility 
of error and be sure that we have attained something 
objective and real, something 'given’ and not some- 
thing constructed. All else distorts reality and gives 
merely appearance 

As to the exact nature of the finite immediate 
experience at any human psychical centrej Bradley 
completely follows Hegel Let us, therefore, briefly 
consider Hegel’s conception of sense-immediacy. 

Sense-immediacy, for Hegel, is a mode of know- 
ledge which does not presuppose any other form or act 
of knowledge. It is not knowledge derived from any 
previous knowledge It is not mediate It is, in short, 
“given” knowledge. All else is reproductive, reflective, 
interpretative or inferential knowledge. The distinc- 
tion, no doubt, IS not easy to draw and define. For 
interpretational and inferential factors enter so early 
into our consciousness of any fact that pure immediate 
experience it is almost impossible to ‘catch'. Yet the 
fact remains that there are two distinct types of know- 
ledge, mediate and immediate, and the latter is attained 
only when we “ accept what is given, not altering any- 
thing in It as it IS presented before us, and keeping 
mere apprehension {Auffassen) free from conceptual 
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comprehension (Sfgrdft/i) 

Scnsc-ccrtainly is a mandi'old taVen in one » 
content o( immense \ cilih and as SLoh the richest hind 
of knowledge And it Supplies the most suitable data 
(or the problem m as mvrsh as it has net as yet dropped 
anything from the obieci The obiect is knosminit 
in us full entirety and compicleness Even the distinc- 
lion between the subtect and the object has not been 
drawn It merely says regsrdmg sahat it knows it 
is" The ego docs not distinguish itself os different 
from the object experienced. It becomes that object 
The I docs not contain or imply a manifold of ideas 
the 1 hoc does not think- nor docs the thmg mean 
what has a multipl City of qualities Rather the thing 
the fact is It fs— that is the essential point for 
ensc-kno'vledgc, and that bare fact of bef/tg that simple 
immediacy constitutes us truth t 

One special advance has here b^cn made by Hegel 
in the matter of the content of immediate experience 
Hitherto relations and categories had since the very 
beginnings of empiricism been supposed to be somehow 
supenmposed on the experiential manilold by rclltction 
of the ego Hegel on the other hand pointed out that 
they are in the very beginning aircatfy contained In 

* Hegel The Phenomcnotogy ot Hind trnniilatcd by 
Balllle aocandedltlon (lost) p, 149 
t Ibid , p 150 
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experience, only discrimination is needed to bring them 
to notice They are not a foreign measure applied by 
the mind to experience They are only distinguished 
as being there in its very original nature. The flow of 
the dialectic is there, it has to be observed 

Upon this conception of immediacy as described 
by Hegel, Bradley bases his whole theory of Reality. 
But Hegel's conception of it, as well as all earlier defini.- 
tions, suffered from one great defect, which contem.- 
porary philosophy only has perceived and pointed out. 
Hitherto this experience which Hegel saw to be the 
starting point of all knowledge had been, from Locke 
downwards, identified with knowledge received through 
the senses. It was sensations that were subjected to the 
associative work of the mind, sensations that were the 
effect of the action of the Thing-in^itself upon the senses 
and thus the manifold subjected to the categories, sensa.' 
tions that made up the experience affording opportunity 
for the activities of the Moral Will, and sensations that 
constituted the manifold of the 'certain' immediate 
experience of Hegel. 

It was Bradley's merit to notice the defect and to 
improve upon it For him, immediate experience, if it 
is to contribute at all as data to metaphysics, can not 
consist in mere sensation. Pure sensation it is rare to 
experience in life. It is, as James said, a 'psychological 
myth It IS a fiction of analysis ^and marks the limit of 
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fact from which we start " 

It seems necessary here to distinguish between two 
distinct meanings of the word ‘sensation' in order to 
comprehend what exactly Bradley means by denying to 
sensation the status of immediate experience. For we 
do find Bradley often using the phrase ‘sensation and 
feeling' to denote the data of immediate experience 
as if the two were synonymous.+ The word ‘sensation’ 
may, indeed, be used in two different senses which it 
would be a gross mistake to confuse. It may mean, on 
the one hand, the simple unitary constituent of experi' 
ence as understood by the sensationalists, association' 
ists and structuralists in Psychology. In this sense it 
may stand for each particular term of a particular class 
of experiences as distinguished from the other classes of 
ideas, images or feelings. On the other hand, again, it 
may mean the whole mass of sensory experience at any 
finite centre of psychic sentience — neither at this or any 
other particular moment, nor taken as the constant aver*- 
age mass, but the complete experiential mass taken as a 
whole. It IS in this latter sense that the word ‘sensation’ 
was used by Bradley, and it was in this sense that he used 
It as synonymous with what he called mere feeling and 
presentation. Bradley rejects the former meaning as 
given It by associationists and allied schools of psychology, 
for It loses hopelessly that unity and continuity of our 
T Bradley Essays on Truth and Reality, p 203 
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lives \ihich c-n only be realred by yom:; beyond il and 
deeper lo that unddlcrcniisKd feeling wbich is a urniyi 
complcK bait \ iibeut rclasicns The diftcrcncc bets cen 
these paints of vies r my be tcUnbly mdieaicd insotic 
of us aspects by sayinj that the r3>dsalo;ist deals v/iih 
'sensations in the plural, s -bile Eiadley ccnccrncd hins- 
clf only srith ‘sensation’ in the sinjular as stsndm:; let 
tbe indiinduil svbo'e of imrrcdiatc experience as such 
ratber than fo* its analycd parts 

This criticism of the 'sensation of the as-cciatiomsts, 
hovi-cvcr, need not lead us astray into doubtin; the his- 
tcrical value of the conception. No doubt, the tendency 
of modem philosophic thouaht seems to decisively 
declare that the cla.sieal Enjlish school svhich bejan 
svith Locke and ended smh Spencer has ceased to exist 
Yet it has fultillcd its mission — the great mission ol direct 
ing the eyes of the thinking world to the lusticc s/hich 
experience deserved and which was not being done to 
It It began with Locke $ taking the experience of the 
individual as his start and ended with Spencer’s making 
his ground the experience of the race And if it ended 
there It was only to transmit what was its own original 
discovery from the narrov^ walls of a particular school 
to other wider philosophical movements and to prepare 
the way for a practical reformatory endeavour at correct 
mg and recasting the latter Only it must be confessed 
this English school had certain defiaencies, whichbccame 
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the more glaring, the more it entered into reciprocal 
relations with other lines of thought. Among these is 
the mechanical atomistic notion taken over from natural 
and introduced into mechanical science, which made 
psychical life appear as the product of independent 
psychical elements and society as the external con^ 
nection of independent individuals. This notion was 
now too old for Bradley’s time and its growing interest 
in the problem of totality rather than in the problem of 
elements; and was therefore summarily reiected. The 
very first, indeed, of Bradley’s published works began with 
an opposition to the atomism of English psychology. 

Realist philosophers have also adopted a conception 

of immediate experience similar to that of the psy-- 

chologist. They take sensations — or, rather, ‘perceptions’, 

as they usually call it— as their ultimate data of Reality, 

and, consequently, fall into difficulty when asked to 

explain the facts of error, illusion and hallucination. 

Bradley submits to the realist in so far as that the world 

of perceptions and sensations is not a purely subjective 

creation of the intellect. “Our intelligence cannot 

construct the world of perceptions and feelings, and it 

depends on what is given — to so much 1 assent.” “ But", 

he says, “that there are given facts of perception which 

are independent and ultimate and above criticism, is not 

to my mind a true conclusion.”'*^ For, our knowledge 
^ — 
Bradley Essays on Truth and Reality, pp. 203-204 
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IS, no doubt, gsmcd by a contact o' the senses the 
ob)ect perceived Yet it is possible that, as a result of 
ths process what we aaually do have Is net merely a 
knowledge ol reality in itself but also a certain external 
factor which may be traced to a prepossessed conscious- 
ness Our mind which receives these perceptions is 
never a blank slate, it has at every moment of normal 
life, a definite charcter of its own which modifies 
greatly the received cognition This faaor is o'tcn d.s 
aibed as interpretation or ‘construction and is also 
sometimes dcrgnaled apperception But having Its 
ongm in the pcrccivcr rather than m the obieet perceived, 
It always renders our knowledge ever liable to error and 
modification In the case of any datum of sensation or 
feeling, to prove that we have tt wholly unmodified by 
this non^atal factor is in Bradley s own words, ‘ a 
hopeless undertaking t 

Bradley then totally refuses to view the nature of 
immediate experience m terms of any of the atomic 
units — be it called sensation, perception or idea. Each 
ol these is a fragment abstracted from the continuous 
flow of immediate experience as a whole. Any attempt 
to look upon them as revealing to us the true nature of 
reality as immediately perceived must commit the fallacy 
of treating the conceptt with which we have to work tn 
dealing with some speoiaf aspects of the world of ex 
t Ibid p S04 
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perience as ultimately valid in their application to the 
whole system, and will, therefore, in the end, reach us 
only to self^contradicting appearances. The datum for 
our conception of reality can only be furnished by 
immediate experience taken as a whole. 

The 'Essai sur les donness immediates de la con- 
science' is Bergson's investigation into the phenomena of 
psychic life. Here he points out that if we but free 
ourselves from the spatial and mechanical representa^ 
tions — the subiect-matter of the intellect — which have 
entered the domain of our mental life from their 
proper sphere in the natural sciences, we shall d scover 
that the life of our soul flows and glides like the current 
of a river. It is passed in time and not in space. One 
state penetrates into another, perhaps even when the 
two are states of opposite kinds. It is not a homogeneous 
current , qualitative changes are for ever at work withm 
it. One colour sensation replaces another colour sensa.* 
tion, pain replaces )oy, tension replaces relaxation, some 
thing larger something smaller, and so on. In Bergson’s 
own words, in fact, "The truth is that we change without 
ceasing, and that the state itself is nothing but change 
And these experiences, moreover, are not understood 
each in relation to its context They are not separated 
from each other as are the objects which belong to the 
external world, each of which has its position in space 
Bergson Creative Evolution, p 2 
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Each psychical mctncnt is ccntinunus svilh lltc pasi and 
shares wlh it the duration which it has already actnimu- 
latcd Only each is ihi. best illumined part of a 
moving zone vrhich comprises all that sve feel or think or 
anil — all in short that wt arc at zray givi.n mtjmcnt t 
“Duration is the crmtinuous progress of the past which 
gnasrs into the futu c and which ssvcils as it advances 
Memor, and what s/e call character ^rc, Bergson 
thinks, outstanding examples of this continuity of p y 
chical change. 

Associationists have supposed cur mental life to be 
composed of a 5uc«s ive multiplicity— an interrelated 
multiplicity no doubt —of distinct isclaicd elements or 
states. Life, tor Bergson on the ether hand is a concrete 
multiplicity unfolding itself m a pure and continuous 
flosv of duration The notion of an inlcr.associatcd 
multiplicity of isolated elements is cs cniially a spatial 
representation of the immediately given by means of 
intcllectualistic symbols It is a mechanical conception 
that culminates in the representation of a mental state 
as a collection of elementary states the strongest cf 
which exerts the prevailing influence and carries the 
others with it It is based fundamentally on drawing 
sharp distinctions between the phenomena of psychic 
life. Experience according to it becomes nothing but 
t Ibid , p. 6 

} Ibtd^ p 6 
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the resultant of a fierce conflict of psychic elements. 
The contents of the multiplicity of mental life seem so 
many distinct atomic terms determining its course 
through fixed laws of combination and repulsion. 

This associationistic treatment of experience, as we 
have already seen, has also been criticised and rejected 
by Bradley. Opposition to such a conception is, however, 
peculiar neither to Bradley nor to Bergson. With the 
downfall of English associationism and with the simuh 
taneous recognition of the importance of experience by 
most of the other schools of thought, and as a necessary 
condition of this recognition, the atomistic notion of 
experience with all its defects was rejected both in and 
out of England. Among the works that played an 
important part in this matter may be mentioned the 
‘Physiological Psychology’ of Wundt (1874), m which he 
insists on the importance of apperception for the develop^ 
ment of spiritual life In the same year appeared the 
‘Introduction to Hume’ of Green which contained a 
Vigorous criticism of the principles from which the most 
celebrated representative of the associationist psychology 
had started out In this same year also Hoffdmg 
published his ‘Don englaske Filosfi i vor Tid’ (‘Recent 
English Philosophy’) in which he sketched by vvay of 
critical remarks the conception which he later pu^ 
forward in his ‘Psychology’ (1882) taking specially as his 
foundation the relations between healthy life and the 
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life of sickness It was no doubt the ‘Ethical Studies’ 
of Bradley that marked after all the rupture with the 
traditional English school In the domain of descriptive 
psychology James essay on ‘The Stream of Con- 
sciousness’ marked an epoch by the brilliant duSaiption 
which he gave of the continuity of mental life, the 
foundation of all self-observation and of all psychological 
analysis Bergson thus svas not the first to criticise the 
employment of purely mechanical analysis in reference 
to spintual life. Yet he has done it it must be recog 
nised, with a force and an art of exposition v/hich puts 
him in this respect far above all his prcdecesscrs 

To come back to our point, the transition of the 
Slates of our consaousness has been likened to gradual 
ascent on a gentle slope This continuous multiplicity 
of psychical phenomena it must, however, be noted, 
flows necessarily in time. The concept of time, too, in 
fact, plays an essential part in Bergson’s philosophy of 
experience as well as of reality In his own words, 
“as regards the psychical life unfolding Ix-neath the 

symbols which conceal it, time is |ust the stuff it 

IS made of x 

But the time which is the stuff of reality which 
reality, again, is immediately apprehended in intuition, 
IS essentially different from time as understood in the 
natural sciences As regards the ‘time* of the sciences, 
X Ibtd , p. 4 
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we may look to mathematics for the type. That is the 
time that is measured. Mathematics divides time into 
fragments and marks them by their ends rather than by 
the intervals of flow between these ends Time is. from 
this point of View, only an infinite number of moments 
put together in succession Bergsonian 'time’, how^ 
ever, or, rather, Duration to employ the term which 
Bergson used, to avoid confusion,— is another thing, 
differing from the scientific ‘time' at least in being ( i ) 
unmeasurable, ( n ) non-homogeneous ( in ) discretely 
rat er than confusedly multiple, ( iv ) concrete and 
qualitative, ( v } unforseeable and ( vi ) irreversible. 

The scientific definition of time is nothing but a 
repitition of what was said for a line— that it is com.- 
posed of points put together side by side in space And, 
as a result of its application to mental phenomena, the 
time of the reflective consciousness would be a medium 
in which our conscious states form a discrete series so 
as to admit of being counted. It presupposes the 
externality of one moment to the next and is essentially 
a form of quantity and magnitude. This conception is. 

It is obvious, inextricably bound up with the conception 
o number which proceeds by spreading out in space 
every thing which can be directly counted. But the 
question arises Is time^ measurable, as is often 
supposed? Bergson is sure'that it is not For we can 
Count only simultaneities that are present before us all at 
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^ time And whenever we do tsy we ccuni succcjsivt 
events in time, v e really by an act of rcccllccticn spresd 
the events one by the ether in space and then count 
The scientific conception of timCf in shcrl, vdneh com 
mon sense has also tried to apply to facts of psychic hfv, 
IS essentially characterised by a reduction of all succcssicn 
to spatial side by sidcncss 

I And in fact, it is the spiiiali tic element in tie 
ticntific notion of lime that is chiefly responsible for its 
iing considered as a homogeneous medium which all 
dita must enter lUst as they did enter Kant’s CAicgorits 
ofi perception And this homogeneous medium is 
ditided into equal units or moments into each of which 
onl state must enter and present itself to the psercipicnt 
Wk may indeed compare this medium to the frame 
whto the printing press uses for ‘comDosilion’ and in 
whilh frame equal spaces arc sometimes marked for 
each letter of the text The units in such a notion 
mustte distinct and at the same time identical Per 
countng IS only possible of identical and dtscrcic units 
To adnit of measurement, time must be a blank frame, 
a homWneous medium, divided into equal but distinct 
units narked at their endings. 

Agi^ the recolleclive spireading out of the stages of 
a courseW temporal events m space— which, according 
to Bergsol IS the essence ’of the measurement of lime- 
must rest); m a confused multipliciiy The so many 
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pasts as well as the present would be all brought together 
in one act of consciousness The resultant of such 
a process would, however, be only chaos and confusion 
in the mental state rather than clearness or discreteness 
about the mental events themselves. It is an attempt 
obviously absurd and impracticable 

From Its character as a homogeneous medium, the 
natural consequence is the blankness of its nature ready 
to fill Itself, like the compositor’s frame? with any 
combinations and associations of elementary states as 
we like without their being affected or determined by 
the particular stages of time they fall into, provided that 
the mutual relations of these stages be constant 

From this it also follows that the atomic contents 
would in no way be affected or determined by the order 
in which they occur in time and that any state may m 
Itself be )ust as capable of occupying a particular moment 
of life as any other state And, finally, the definite 
homogeneous nature assigned to these unit states would 
afford a mechanical interpretation of psychic life explain- 
ing each of them as an unavoidable and quite foreseeable 
resultant of its temporal antecedents. 

Bergsonian Duration is, however, characterised by 
attributes quite opposed to those described abovt. As a 
thoroughly continuous temporal flow, it is unnreasurable 
and not subject to spatial categories. We lo longer 
measure duration, but we feel it,, from qiantity we 
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retwn to the state of quality The concrete, qualitative 
change, again, as we have already noticed, is not 
homogeneous but heterogeneous For an essential 
feature of duration is continual creation of new unfore^ 
seeable possibilities In this sense, the artist s is the 
true and the real life "Just as the talent of the painter 
IS formed or deformed — in any case, is modified — under 
the very influence of the works he produces so each of 
our states at the moment of its issue, modifies our 
personality, being indeed the new form that we are 
)ust assummg * And it is in this ever creative duration 
that consists the individuality of all experience "For 
a conscious being, to exist is to change, to change is to 
mature, to mature b to go on creating oneself 
endlessly ”t 

But we must note that except for those attributes 
of Duration as conceived by Bergson which are essential 
ly connected with its temporal character, all the rest are 
also attributed to immediate experience by Bradley 
Immediacy, for him also, consists in being unmeasurable 
non- homogeneous and concretely qualitative It is urv 
measurable, because measurement is an attribute of thought 
It makes distmcltons and breaks up the srmplrcrly and unity 
of experience into atomic elements Again it is noiv 
homogeneous, in so far as it contains withm itself, 
* Ibid, 
t Ibid. p. 8 
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implicitly, no! in diffcrcntmiccl form, muhiplicity nf 
qinlitativcfy different contents v’hich rrc in ludpmcnt 
sep, •‘rated and discriminated from c-'zh other. Lastly, 
It IS qipliirtivclv concrete in tint it r. not bTren 
ebstrrcfion, but is the n’ in .vhich the qualities and 
their cMstcnce, the ‘that’ end tlie ‘wlri’, have not been 
separated by .an .act of the intellect. 

Moreover, Lradloy's conccptir^n resembles th-’t 
Bere^son in one very impvortant fe''tt*re This feature 
consists in tlic fact th='t b'^'th conceive immediate 
experience to be .a non.rcla'trnd consciousness. The 
multiplicity of qiplm'.s m it arc not dirimcf cvtstcnccs. 
they arc merited into each oti'cr. '’Ithourjt their qualtta- 
live discrclcnc'js is still retained in the undifferentiated 
non'rclcational stage 

But the temporal feature of Bergson’s conception is 
responsible for a difference uS to the exact nature of this 
non-relational character of the contents of immediate 
experience. In Bradley's conception, the qualities are 
brought together, as it were, in a sort of fusion in one 
simple act of consciousness. In Bergson's conception, 
on the other hand, the qualities flow in a successive 
transition, although the change is here continuous and 
interpenetrational. And thus, for Bergson, immediate 
experience is a discrete, whjle, for Bradley, it is a con- 
fused, multiplicity. To the difference between a con-fused 
and a discrete multiplicity and to their respective merits. 
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hmvcvcr \ "c rriusi rclurn in our fiflli cKiplcr 

Now, therefore may posi on to briefly ccnncfcr 
the last of the three problems s c tet cur elves at the 
beginning of our chapter— as to hovr far according to 
Bradley end Bergson Reality as a srhole can be given 
through an immediate experience of the charsaar v^e 
have described above 

Now, Bradley draws, fcllov ing Hcgch a clear dis- 
tinction between two modes of knowledge v hat he 
calls ‘ thought and what he calls experience And 
the distinction is so well marked that it almost amounts 
to a belief in two corresponding faculties of the mind 
each having its own separate functions to perform The 
latter of these experience he says may serve two spcci 
fie purposes. It may, as in our normal every day life, 
supply us with matcnal for the various manipulatory 
activities of our intellect Or again, it may also be 
utilised in the service of our quest after the Absolute In 
Its former aspect, it is called the lov/cr in the latter the 
higher immediacy The Absolute experience is av^holc 
that ‘'must be immediate lihefeelmg, but notilikc feeling, 
immediate at a level below distinction and relation 
The Absolute is immediate as holding and Iran ccnding 
these differences “To reach a mode of apprehension 
which IS quite identical with reality, surely prcdi 
cate and subject and subiect and object, 
‘Bradley Appearance and Reality p. 542 
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end in short the whole relational form, must 
be merged ”1 It can only be known through — 
whether we call it a separate faculty of the 
mind, or only a more advanced mode of knowledge — the 
higher immediacy which transcends the difficulties and 
defects of the lower level of immediate experience 
arising out of its primitiveness and instability and of 
'thought ' or intellection arising out of its falsifying 


preconceptions, categories and abstractions. It is the 
incomparable communion with the supreme ultimate 
Principle of Existence. It provides us with an insight 
into the positive nature of ‘ Reality while the lower 
immediacy can ensure us only of its ' Being 'or existen-' 
ce and while ‘ thought ’ is always trying to encircle us 
in a baffling network of mere ' appearances'. 

Again, the Absolute, being one, individual, self- 
sub:istcni existence, can not, for Bradley, be known 
through the intellect, which always falsifies the 'given’ 
by modifying it through its preconceptions and through 
us essential categories of generality, rclationality and 
rbstraction. Reality in itself, that which is ' given', is, 
on the o'har hand, concrete, non-relational and indivi- 
dud. As such It can be attained only through an 
unmcdiatc c«Dcrtcncc of the same character as ' finite 


r**'scnt'tion' but transcending its fragmcniarincss and 


m!;t ‘btlttv- Tf',c t -VO propositions, “'Reality IS uniquuk/ 
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ind'[vidu2l end Rcalily is experience as 
Taylor puts it in his 'Elements arc synonymous and 
each involves and implies the other Or again as the 
Buddhist would put it in more Bradleyian terms only 
in a knowledge of the character ol indeterminate percep- 
tion IS the real given to us in us unique concrete 
individuality w thout having been falsified into general 
intellectual abstractions as in determinate pcrcep 
tion. 

As to the exact nature of the contents of the immc 
dmte expenence of the higher type in which alone v/e 
can if at all possess reality as it were in itself and 
as a whole Bradley says it must be the consummation 
of all phases of experience And in this ccnsummation 
each o' them sets aside its phenomenal nature which 
was fragmentary and full of contradictions and discre- 
pancies and IS transmuted into its original nature in 
the whole. "Such a whole state would possess in a 
superior fo'm that immediacy which we find ( more or 
less ) in feeling and in this whole all div sions would 
be healed up. It would be experience entire containing 
all elements in harmony Thought would be present 
in a higher intuition will would be there where the 
ideal had become reality and beauty and pleasure and 
feeling would live on in this total fulfilment Every 
flame of passion chaste or carnal, would still bum 
a note absorbed in the harmony of its higher 
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bliss/'^T 

But, as to how such a state of Absolute Experience 
]S possible and attainable, Bradley says we do not know 
‘‘We cannot imagine, I admit, how in detail this can 
be" So far, the higher immediacy is conceived only as 
a hypothetical state. But it is a state which must come 
about, when and if at all absolute knowledge is reached 
and attained "If truth and fact are to be one", the 
resulting experience must be such as is described 

The belief in a highest mode of knowledge which 
enables for us a direct insight into the ultimate truths of 
the Universe is, as even the most superficial student of 
history will tell us, of a very ancient origin. In facJ, 
since the very dawn of mythical and mythological 
speculation, man has believed m a mode of knowledge 
whereby he could come face to face directly with the 
governing forces of nature. Nor did this belief disappear 
on the awakening of 'reason' and 'intellect'. The 
Pure Thought of Plotinus was not thought discursive, 
passing from idea to idea, from premise to con- 
clusion, but intuitive, static, as it were, contem- 
plating the system of ideas as a whole, and all at once. 
(Does It not resemble Bradley's conception of Absolute 
Experience as a non-relational whole of qualities, which 
qualities are what he calls 'ideas'^) Plato had conceived 
truth as having real existence in the Ideas and the 
^7 IhnL, p. 172. 
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hunin mmd as possessing a sort of intuitive knowledge 
of them and Augustine adopted this same ccnccption 
into his own worldwicw Then we have the \;ho!e 
school of mystics of the twelfth century led by Richard 
of St Victor who saw in mystic contemplation the 
highest form of knowledge far supenor to the dialectic, 
and by Walter who spoke of logic as the source of 
all heresies This was the orthodox or the church 
mysticism which was continued in the thirteenth 
century by Thomas Gallus and by John Rdania who 
was called the Bonaventura Side by side with these 
and in opposition to them arose the pantheistic mys- 
tics the chief figure among whom was Meistcr Eckhart 
who tried to give a rational basis to mystic speculation 
In the eighteenth century, F H Jacobi who declared 
that the ‘Critique of Kant logically ends in a ‘system of 
absolute sub|cctivity based our knowledge of things 
in-lhemselves on revelation rather than on dogmatic 
rationalism or on criticism At about the same time, 
Schelling was insisting that the universal living whole 
can not be grasped by the categories of science, 
that the universe can not be conceived organically as 
a unity in diversity, and that it can be known only m 
the inner living experience of the free moral agent 
in intuition 

But not only have intuitionistic schools arisen and 
developed Inspite of the appearance of Reason on the 
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field of speculation and inspite of its great achievements 
and the overwhelming majority of thinkers which it 
attracted , even in the so-called rationalistic and idealise 
tic schools themselves, traces are not wanting of expli-* 
cit belief in a possibility of direct communion with the 
first principles of existence and truth and its unquestion^ 
able character Spinoza in his ‘Ethics' distinguished three 
grades of knowledge the “ vague experience " of ordi- 
nary life which, he saidj was little better than ignorance, 
the “possession of common notions and adequate ideas 
of the properties of things ", by which he meant the 
‘abstract' understanding of science, and intuitive 
knowledge’', which is the concrete insight of philosophy. 
His ‘mtu.tive knowledge, which he described as Amor 
Dei intellectualis (intellectual love of God), stands in 
much resemblance to Bradley's higher immediacy, for the 
former, as the latter, is the grasp of the universe as a 
concrete system) not only in its universal aspect but in 
Its unique singularity and individuality. At that stage 
man has absorbed the truths of the discursive reasoning 
of science and passed beyond it to the intuitive 
apprehension of philosophy. Like Bradley's admirer, 
Taylor, Spinoza also described its attitude as one of 
spiritual enlargement, as one of love. Its aim is an 
expansion and extension of knowledge from the 
knowledge of the partial, fragmentary abstractions to the 
knowledge of their ultimate ground, that is, God. The 
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sclentla Intultluo as against all other science is an 
intuitive insight into individual essence rather than a 
system of universal and general abstract laws 

Descartes did not posit definitely a distinct grade of 
intuitive knowledge But a reading through the lines 
of his chapters in the Meditations will suffice to show 
that the first unquestionable truth which he finds, from 
which he starts to build’ the whole structure of his 
system and which he claims to reach by his method 
oPinitial skepticism, — we mean the Coglto ergo sum — 
IS more of an Intuition of the self than of a logical neces- 
sity The first edition of Kant’s ‘Critique again, 
exhibited a hesitative mood of hovering bet 
ween intuition and the intellectual faculty of 
apperceptive synthesis 

These aspects or lines of philosophical speculation 
afford us sufficient hints of the growing tendency of the 
time towards an outlook of distrust of the utility of 
discursive thought for metaphysical purposes and 
towards a recourse instead to faith, to understanding 
insight or intuitive appreciation This tendency has 
naturally culminated in the voluntaristic purposive and 
value philosophies of recent times Of such develop- 
ment, the systems of Royce, Munsterberg and Taylor ^re 
perhaps the most outstanding examples 

To most of these recent movements, however, we 
shall have occasion la refer in the last chapter of this 
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study. We shall content ourselves here with only 
a brief notice of the extremest exposition of intuitive 
efficacy which has been put forward by Bergson in his 
philosophy of the Elan Vital. 

Intuition is defined by Bergson as absolute knowledge 
of an obiect by an imaginal sympathetic identification 
of the knower and the known It is an insertion of 
oneself in the object by an effort of imagination and a 
merging of oneself into the life of its existence “ By 
intuition", as he says, “ is meant the kind of intellectual 
sympathy by which one places oneself within an object 
in order to coincide with what is unique in it and 
consequently inexpressible."*" Absolute Reality, thinks 
Bergson, is only knowable by a knowledge of this kind. 
For Reality is individual, while expression in conceptual 
analytical terms must be essentially general and abstract. 
The intellect takes numerous partial views of a single 
existing object from different points of view, and then 
proceeds to construct its knowledge of the whole from 
them. Intuition, on the other hand? in so far as it is a 
real ‘possession’ of the object, need only confine itself 
to the ‘given’ “Intuition, if intuition is possible, is a 
simple act.”t 

* Again, the essence of Reality, according to Bergson, 
lies in duration and mobility, m an inner tendency to 
Bergson Introduction to Metaphysics, p 6. 

t Ibid , p 7. 
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continuous change As such U can not be attained 
through the intellect For the intellect can only take 
static pictures of this moving and changing reality 
Intuition, on the other hand installing itself within its 
becoming, can live its life and thereby realize its unique 
essence The universe is a work of art which is always 
in the course of creation and it is only a dynamic 
understanding such as that provided in intuition that can 
appreciate its growth and evolution 

Like Bradley, we must note here, Bergson character 
ises such an intuition by an expansion of experience 
into an alLinclustve whole. The two opposite general 
types of psychic activity, instinct and inieihgence, are 
re-micgrated into this whole of immediacy It is insunct 
made self^onscious and mtelligcnce made conaete and 
durational It is a “consciousness as wide as life' , an 
insight into the essential principle of the activity and 
change in the universe and as such into the very 
pnncipte of existence, a feeling the very throtiiing of the 
essential pulse of things. Such a consciousness " 
alone, “turning around suddenly against the push of life 
which It feels behind, would have a vision of life 
complete — would it not? — even though the vision were 
fleeting * 

O Bergion Creative EvolutIpD p xHi 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER THREE 
CONCEPTION OF IMMEDIATE 
EXPERIENCE IN THE INDIAN 
SYSTEM OF NYAYA 

It may here be noted that though Hegel was, so far 
as our knowledge goes, the first philosopher of impor- 
tance to introduce such a notion of immediate experience 
as he has done in so well-defined a form into the 
philosophical investigations of the West, the idea had 
found its place in Indian Philosophy even in the intellec- 
tualistic system of the Nyaya. We may, noting this, 
also mark that the Nyaya was, like Hegelianism, a logico- 
philosophy as systematic and as well-detailed as the 
latter and, like it, again, has been considered typical of 
the intellectualistic speculations of its own part of the 
world. It recognises four means of true knowledge, one 
of which IS direct apprehension [pVQty aksha). This 
direct apprehension, it is said, may be ‘determinate' or 
‘indeterminate’ {sauikalpa or mruikalpa).oi which only 
the latter supplies the starting-point of metaphysical 
investigation. Radhakrishnan gives us the follow- 
ing brief account of mruakalpa pratyaksha as con- 
ceived by the Nyayikas 

‘The main tendency, however, of the Nyaya is to 
regard indeterminate perception as the starting-point of 
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»U knowledge though it is not itself knowledge. It is 
immediate apprehension of an obicet which is not in the 
stnet sense cognitive. It is a state of undifferentiated 
noivrelational consciousness, free from the work of 
assimilauon and discrimination analysis and synthesis. 
It may be regarded as dumb and inarticulate and free 
from verbal images Determinate perception is a mediate 
differentiated relational mode of consciousness involv 
ing the results of assimilation and discnmination It 
IS articulate, concrete and determinate. Indeterminate 
perception or senseestpenence and determinate percep- 
tion or perceptual judgment are the rudimentary and the 
advanced types of a process which is essentially identi 
cal in nature. Since indeterminate perception doss not 
transcend immediacy is dumb and unanalysed, is 
what James calls “raw unverbalised experience,’ the 
distinction between true and false does not apply to it ’ 
The first tune that we see light, in Condillac s 
phrase, we are it rather than see it ’ There is 
therefore no possibility of error in simple apprehension. 
In perceptual judgment, where a predicate is ascribed to 
a subject, the logical issue arises since our judgment 
may or may not conform to the objective order When 
we say that “ That is a man, our knowledge in so far 
’ S» Nilafcaotha a TarKasamgrahadtpiLaprakasa ' 

’ James. PnncipleK of Psychology voi i^. p j seo 
alto Nyaya Bhasya w 2 37 
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as It is called '‘that" is true, while in so far as it is des- 
cribed as ‘'man," it may or may not be true 


'Nyaya Bhasya m. 2 . 37’. 

Radhakrishnan Indian Philosophy, Vol. 11, p 60* 



CHAPTER FOUR 
THE INTELLECT 

In ihc previous chapter, sve have ccniidcrcd the 
conceplion of immediate cxpericntx m the system cl 
Bradley and Bergson We shall now turn lo the ether 
source of human knowledge, the intellcci We must, 
however recognise that, in normal life, pure intellec- 
tion, tike pure immediate experience, is a rare occur 
rence No doubt, the attempt his often been made to 
rrtgard intellect and immediacy as itre dilfercnt, even 
apposed paths of the activity of the individual sell 
The former, it is said is mote adapted to the inorganic, 
the Inter to life. The former is said to afford os the 
contributions of the siiieciive Reason the latter the 
ccntribuuons of present "Reality’ to our knowledge Yet 
even Bergson ivho tried to institute a sharp contrast bet 
ween the two in the earlier pages ol his'Crcalivc Evolu- 
tion could not keep it up m the later chapters. The 
contrast can not be rigid the two methods are not 
independent and one implies the other 

We may, in fact, say that there arc various degrees 
of the exercise of intcingence — of the extent, in other 
words, to which it superimposes its own consiruetions 
over the knowledge yielded by a direct apprehension of 
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the Real On the lowest olane, in this respect, stands 
the normal sensory experience of the average man. It 
derives its contents from the directly ‘given'. But we 
should not identify it with 'sense-certainty' in Hegel's 
sense of the term, much less with what Bergson calls 
'pure perception' in ‘Matter and Memory'. Perception 
IS a state that arises out of immediate experience when 
the latter is related to the analytic self-consciousness of 
the individual perceiver. In other words, perception 
develops from the sensuous immediacy through the 
operation of the categories. In this state of conscious- 
ness, which IS ordinarily called ‘perception', the contri- 
bution of intellect as against that of datum of the 
experience may be said to consist chiefly in the (i) 
abstraction of a transitory state from the continuous 
flow of mental life, (ii) the subject-ob)ect distinction 
within that momentary state and (in) the modifica- 
tion of the ob)ect in so far as essential for its admit- 
tance into what has been called the total apperception 
mass 

With this admittance of the ob)ect into the 
analysed experiential mass, we enter upon a new stage 
of mental life the stage of judgment. Bradley has 
seldom referred to the stage of perception , he devotes 
more and elaborate attention* however, to the stage of 
judgment. For the former is indeed so momentary 
and passes so early into the latter as to suggest its own 
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mdcpcniicnt durtiicn tnd txmcncc cniy ti d se t o' 
piepsrMcry slaje to ift; iMtcr Ft dicy wtm ftcm 
some similtr tcMcn to dtVLl! M Icnoh only up:n the 
ludamcnt Yet rclLtcnec to the Jtdci. o( ptrcci'!'^ n 
net »lto;clhcr lickintt in hiS work. For in tinct we 
have in the previous chapter noticed boAi he reieett (be 
realistic conception o' experience m iciirs o' percep 
tions. He th-rc analyses in all pctccpticns twoelemenir 
an aspect ot datum and an speet c! intcrpreisiicn or 
construction, in other v-erds asveKse said abcae a 
coninhution of immediate apprehens-on and a conlnbU' 
tion of the intellect 

Judgment, for Bradley consists m the separatieVa 
of a quality from its oavn immediate existence and in 
ns application in lead to the whole system of reality 
Thus for a iudgmcnl two things arc rcqiircd In ih^ 
first place, there must be a separation of a cement from 
Its orm real existence m the concrete flovi of conscious- 
ness This will supply us With a general idea fer 
"ideality lies in the disioming of quality from being •, 
m ns emancipation from the dutches of pariiculari J 
and individuality, as the rationalist srould like to put n 
The idea thus obtained IS to serve as the predicate of 
the ludgment The other requisite lor the ludgment 
IS the subiect to which this abstracted content is predica 
ted This subiew, unlike th^ predicate must boa faci 

* Bradlor Appearanea and Raatity p IB3 
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and not an idea. For, “ No one ever means to assert 
about anything but reality'’*'. Here, therefore, is, 
present an aspect of existence which is lacking in the 
predicate. 

Such a view of ludgment indicates that it is inade- 
quate for the purposes or metaphysical quest. For, the 
separation of existence and content, of the ‘what’ and 
the ‘that', falsifies the nature of the real In actuality 
we have neither without the interfusion of the other. 

‘ If 'j in Bradley's own words, ‘ try to gel the 
‘that by itself, we do not get it, for either we have it 
qualified, or else we fail utterly. If we try to get the 
‘‘what" by itself, we find at once that it is not all. 
It points to something beyond, and cannot exist by 
Itself and as a bare adjective'.! None of these two can 
be isolated from the other Reality is indivisible 
into these aspects. 

Yet thought essentially consists in such a division. 
It can not work but within this distinction. In its actual 
processes, thought can not transcend the dualism of the 
.that and the ‘what . And if it does ever attempt to 
transcend its own dualism, if it does try to work out an 
identity between the subject and the predicate of the 
judgment, thought must commit suicide in the attempt. 
At that stage there can be r\o thought, for it has been 

Ibid.^ p. 164 
t Ibid,^ pp. 162-168. 
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uansccndcd Wc miy call this state one of ' histicr 
thousht tf we please, but it is qualiwlivciy different 
from thought discursive and relational In describing 
Its character \rc must repeal what wc have already said 
about the higher immediacy so that srhai Bradley calls 
higher thought end what he cnlls higher immediacy ate 
really one and the same thing looled upon fust 
as a consummation of one and then as a 
consummation of another phase of expericnoe 
This aspea of Bradley’s thought resembles 
what Max Muller called the attitude of hcnofbcjsm m 
the Indian pro Upanishadic philosophers But it is 
an attitude that could not come to the feteftont of 
Bradley’s work, for he had already at length exposed 
the fatal consequences implied m the adoption of inteilcc 
tualistic categories of thought. 

But, to come back from this Sidc^efercncc, thought 
does claim to pursue the path of metaphysics And 
Its claim IS not altogether uniustilicd. For thought 
proceeds upon the fundamental principle of the reality 
of, and only of, the non^oantradictory And what is 
reality 7 Or what is truth 7 Truth, as Bradley defines 
It, IS ‘the predication of such content as when predicat 
ed IS harmonious and removes inconsistency and with it 
unrest, t Truth, then is, no doubt the ob)Cct of 
thought. And thought wdbld attain this o biect if and 
t Ibid , p. IS6 
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when It could have a predicate consistent in itself and 
entirely in agreement with the subject. But this is a 
practical impossibility. The predicate of the judgment 
about Reality, however much we extend and multiply 
its content, must, at least, ever remain ‘ideal'. It, must 
be an abstraction of a 'what' from its own 'that'. How^ 
ever conplete a content becomes, it would never com^ 
pletely signify the nature of the reality to which it is 
predicated. Thought, then, can multiply judgments 
and present truths about reality from innumerable points 
of view. The nature of the whole would always elude 
the grasp of the intellect Thought, in short, can not 
attain ultimate truth. 

But the conclusion drawn from these limitations in 
the potentialities of thought is not agnosticism. The 
failure of thought in the quest does not necessarily mean 
a theory of an unknowable or a thing^in-itself. Of 
course, there is the alternative of denying the relevance 
of the quest altogether. We may accept the notions 
of commonsense as final and as satisfactory for our 
momentary needs, so that we need not engage ourselves 
in the search for the ultimate reality. But this alters- 
native} as we have noticed in our second chapter, is 
already ruled out for a thinker like Bradley who “burns 
to think consistently, and yet is too good to become 
a slave, either to stupid fanaticism or dishonest sophistry”. 
He accepts the problem of metaphysics as inevitable, 
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but a cvTi harpinj cn ibc madequicy of iSousbt 
as an iniiruneni c' mciaph>"tcal knowledge Yc( 
Bradley \ -ould noi acocri the fcimuli cf ‘Ignorabimus 
as ihc final say of pfnlcsopby The thccry of lh« 
unlmowablc a es cnnally baj;d upon ihe presumption 
that man has no possible means of true hnosslcdf;'. 
other than thought Bradley, on the other hand ^ayt, 
I dissent wholly from the corollary that ncthmg 
more than thought oasts « As long as there arc othr 
elements — and our cxp^ticnce does obviously cxldbit such 
elements— we need not despair 

At the same time, we must admit, vrhatever may be 
the source of absolute hno-rdedFC, it can not altogether 
exclude thought. For though thought is only one 
element of the whole, as one of the elements it plays 
Its own part with the rest of them The rest of the 
elements, in short can not m any sense stand apart 
from and independent of this one element Only the 
whole can stand by itjsll and it is then that each 
element leaves ns defects and limitations behind and 
by an act of self transcendence merges into the reality 
of the absolute 

We have sketehed here in outline what Bradley s 
philosophy has in general to say about thought We 
have not gone into the details of the matter we have 
rather contented ourselves with those points about 
'Jbtd^ pp 167 
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thought in his theory as specially contribute to his 
general view of the method and of the path of philoso^ 
phy. Let us now pass on to Bergson's treatment of 
the intellect or thought. His analysis of thought is not 
a mere discourse on logic. It is more a theory of life 
rather than an abstract theory of knowledge. Let us 
briefly survey it as put forward in his ‘Creative Evolu^ 
tuion' He himself summarises it thus in his ‘Introduction' 
to the work j 

“ In the first chapter, we try on the evolutionary 
progress the two ready.-made garments that our under^ 
standing puts at our disposal, mechanism and finality, 
we show that they do not fit, neither the one nor the 
other, but that one of them might be recut and resewn, 
and in this new form fit less badly than the other. In order 
to transcend the point of view of the understanding, we 
try, in our second chapter, to reconstruct the main lines 
of evolution along which life has travelled by the side 
of that which has led to the human intellect. The 
intellect is thus brought back to its generating cause, 
which we then have to grasp in itself and follow m its 
movement. It is an effort of this kind that we attempt 
— incompletely indeed — m our third chapter. A fourth 
and last part is meant to show how our understanding 
itself, by submitting to a certain discipline, might prepare 
a philosophy which transcends it. For that, a glance 
over the history of systems becomes necessary, together 
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with an ansHsiS of the Rtt-M tUvnionl to which, a? teen 
as It speculates on reality in Ecncial tl c human unict 
standing is exposed * 

The study of thought then is here ts'cnlially hittfl 
cal It IS an attempt to relive the v/hclc picecs, cl the 
ineepUon and the growth of the human intellect to its 
present state, and is thus a sinVing example oi tlx: 
application of the intuitive method to the prohlcm cl 
thought 

What, then, is the origin of the intellect’ \With 
all the defects and limitations from which it suffers hovr 
could the thinking faculty ever come to dcictop in man 
if life IS nothing but an ever changing, c'.'ct continuous 
flow of Creative evolution? Perhaps the briefest state 
ment of Bergson’s nnsvrcr to this question is to be found 
in Bergson a own vsqrds in the cages of iho 'Bulletin 
where be says that after all posstblc intuitive contcmpla 
tion of “general evolution and the continuity of lllc in 
the sum-total of the organiicd world, the coordination 
and subordination of the vital functions to one another 
tn the same (wing being, the rtlalions that psychology 
and physiology in combination seem to establish 
between cerebral activity and the mind m man , 
he can not but arrive at the conclusion that 
life IS an immense effort attempted by the mmd to 
obtain from matter somcihmg that matter docs not wish 
* Bargwn Creative Evolution pp. xlvxT 
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to give it. Matter is inert, it is the realm of necessity, 
It proceeds mechanically It seems as if the mind tries 
to profit by this mechanical aptitude of matter, to 
utilize It for actions, to convert thus, into movements 
contingent in space and into events unforeseeable in 
time, whatever measure it bears within it of creative 
energy— at any rate all that this energy has that is jouable 

and capable of being exteriorized But it is caught 

in a snare. The whirlwind upon which it is poised 
seizes It and carries it away. It becomes the prisoner of 
the mechanical devices it has set up. Automatism takes 
hold of it and, by an inevitable forgetfulness of the aim 
It had set itself, life, which should only be the means to 
a higher end, is entirely spent in an effort to preserve 
Itself."" 

The fundamental characteristic of the intellect, as it 
IS, arises from the fact that it is an instrument for 
dealing with the static world subject to mechanical laws. 
This characteristic, according to Bergson, is the capacity 
of constructing and using artificial tools. But intellect 
IS not the only faculty of using tools. There is another, 
which language names ‘instinct'. But the tool which 
instinct uses is an organized tool and is supplied by 
Nature ready.-made and incorporated into the organism 
for whose use it is intended. Intelligence, on the other 
Bulletin, May 2, 1901, pp.*55-66, quoted in Chevalier 
Henn Bergson, translated by Clares, pp. 212-213 
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hand, maVcs tools out of uncrgamicd mittcr and is (tec 
to modify them in any vay and as scon os it pleases 
Instinct responds only to things while mtclligcncc tcacis 
to relations between them In instinct there seems, in 
other words, to be a one-to-one correspondence between 
each stimulus and the particular response it evoVes 
The responses of intelligence ate, on the ether hand, 
guided by an analyiic-synthctic faculty in ns choice of 
possible variations of conduct even at stimulation from 
the same obicct 

Ccmscquently v c may say Bergson points out, that 
'“IntctllBcncc In so lor as It Is Innate, Is the know 
ledBc of a form Instinct implies the knowtedse of a 
matter • In fact form and matter arc two inseparable 
aspects of reality Yeti m finite I'nosdcdgc they may be 
abstracted from each other Matter, thus abstracted 
IS 'what IS given by the perceptive faculties taken in 
the elementary state form likewise is ' the totality 
of the relation set up between these matenrls in order 
to constitute a systematic Vnowlcdge ’ t And in the 
course of the development of fife, the former follows 
a line of evolution ending m instinct the latter manifests 
itself as intelligence 

Notwithstanding the fact that the intellect is inca 
pable of knowing the uninterrupted, continuous progress 
• Borgton- Creative Evotution o. 167 
flbld , p 166 
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of life, It IS still a pulse of the vital flow. Instinct 
and intelligence ought to be amalgamated together 
to form a reality which can not but be “a consciousness 
as wide as life” itself. ‘'And such a consciousness, 
turning around suddenly against the push of life which 
It feels behind, would have a vision of life complete — 
jWouId It not? — even though the vision were fleeting.” t 
Bergson begins his ‘Introduction to Metaphysics' with 
a distinction between "two profoundly different ways 
of knowing a thing. The first implies that we move 
round the object, the second that we enter into it." 
The second is attained by inserting oneself into the 
object in sympathy and by an effort of imagination. 
Thus only is it possible to possess its absolute reality. 
The first, on the other hand, is a knowledge that is 
relative to an external point of view. But such points of 
view place the knower outside the object of knowledge. 
They can therefore never attain its original, r6al essence. 
Knowledge in their terms can only afford us some 
hints, some clues, some circumstances other than its 
internal nature, whereby we may through our intellect 
try to construct its absolute reality. They offer us 
only symbols whereby we may try to understand 
and to infer the ultimate facts of nature. These 
symbols, as symbols, are in themselves meaningless. 
They are not wholly unreal. For they are after all 
Xlhid , PP. xn-xiii. 
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symbol of ibo rcsl Tl>cy do nol brin^ iis eucnini 
nature in cur ‘possession they do not Koa: us v hat 
James called ‘I'nowlcdgc of reality stilli they do Kivc 
us what he called 'VncwIcdKC about leality Yet it 
can not be denied that in so far a they arc rrercly 
symbols and cxterrsal points of view they can net bring 
us into direct touch with the exact nature of Reality 

Bradley did not draw a positne, clear-cut line of 
distinaion between two actual modes of hnowlcdgc 
ccrrespondinj to Bergson s intellect and intuiticn He 
IS not sure of the actual existence of such a faculty 
in man as srould enable him to gain a direct insight into 
the original essence of things For he is not prepared 
to go against the traditional difficulty regarding the 
possibility of absolute knowledge for man To know 
the Absolute one must be absolute The individual, 
were be ever to realiac the Absolute a/ould cease 
to be the individual artd absolute knowledge would 
become thus an Impossible goal for man to attain 
This IS skepticism and agnosticism disguised os idealism 
Thus Bradley has always emphasised on the in- 
capacity of the intellect to effect a knorrledgc of the 
sort that is gained by an imaginal sympathetic merging 
of the fcnower into the obtect of knowledge “Truth 
and thought are not the thing itself but are of it and 
about It. 8 To put us, bn the other hand in an 

^ • 

Bradley Appeanmeo and Reality, p. IflB 
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immediate possession of its essence, its principle of 
existence, its fundamental nature — such a state is 
unattainable except by a self-denial and a suicide of the 
intellect whose function is thought, discursive, 
relational and symbolic. If we are to have absolute 
knowledge of reality, if, in other words, the identity of 
thought and fact is to be worked out, thought must 
commit a “happy suicide", and, like a national martyr, 
"end in a reality which swallows up its nature."t 

But again this does not mean an exclusion of thought 
as an element absolutely opposed to the principle of 
reality “Every )udgment of thought, whether positive 
or negative, and however frivolous its character, makes 
an assertion about reality. And the content asserted 
cannot, as we have seen, be altogether an error " 
This "reference to reality" may no doubt be "indefined 
and at large The ideal content may be applied subiect 
to more or less transformation. But to hold a thought, 
so to speak, in the air, without a relation of any kind to 
the Real, in any of its aspects or spheres, we should 
find in the end to be impossible." 

The cause of the incapability of thought to go 
beyond this mere " reference to reality " towards a 
^possession ' of it is said to lie in its practical nature 
Here, too, Bergson is more explicit than Bradley. We 
may, however, explain it the fact that this aspect of 
thought can be clearly apprehended by a study of the 
tlbid.,pp 1 72-1 73 
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cngin and scncsis of thoujhi while Bradley fcllowin; 
ibc rationalistic tradition ovcrlcoVed questions of origin 
alicsether and corKaned himself s/ith only an analysis 
of concepts of scientific and mclapitysical thought 

Yet Bradley docs find in the world a process with 
two aspects There is a constant loosening of idea 
from fact and a making-good once mere in a new 
existence of this recurring discrepancy—^ Nos/ looking 
at the universe so s/c may choose to speak o' thought 
wherever the idea becomes loose from its existence in 
fact and we may speak of svill wherever this unity is 
once more made good Thought must then be taken 
as the idealizing side o‘ this process and v/ill on the 
othez hand must be viewed as the side which makes 
ideas to be real • 

Compare this statement of Bradley with Bergen s 
account of the origin of mlcllcct The course of evolu 
tion of life, he says, depends on "two scries of causes- 
the resistance life meets from inert matter, and the 
explosive force— due to an unstable balance of tenderv 
cies — which life bears within itself t This resistance 
from inert matter it tried to overcome by a dint of 
of humility" t By bending to the physical and 
chemical forces of matter, by consenting even to eo a 
* Ibid p 471 

t Bergen Creative EvoluUCm p* 103 
\ Ibid , p 103 
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p'irt of the Vm / V'tih tl fc r Un-^, oorr'*' . rrni .nc* 

iPtif ver/ '■mrli ■'nd t'Vsntnrinc:™' ‘'M t;.. ''/.Mcfi dvr 

. d'^pt'' for ‘ vd :l'' tl'o d.rvCtion rf rt : r'^tf it 
crv’cAvru'tnr n h. -vC’' — it *■ .urhf ro c-^nv. rt t'hc mf clr- 

nic'l, iOi rtrl ''nptud-' '.f rnitr..r ifV'"* "rro^* mentr con^ 
tinrcnt in rper rnd mro t /..'V'- rrprft ;/c'b!c m 
tinv".* Tut, r'^ v.c hnc . fre^d c,u'''fJ '^onic r^'ces 
b''cl, “it 1 ' rrorit in 'rrre Hr- v-h'rfv/snd tnen 
which It pet cd U cn i c-^rr^v i' rv/ry. ft 

bcccrrc'- the p'-iscncr c’ tl,- inccfwn c,d dowc-i it b''5 
set up. AtJt''rr..' ti‘ m i A.s h:!d of it i.nd by rn 
incvucb^c fcr£ci»u!ni“'s of ti _ >ifi'. it ivclp 1 fc, 

which rf'ould only bj the ri.Conn to hi^hur end, :s 
entirely spent in an cftori to pre5',r''u Intellect 

oriyinptcs fre.n this ti.ndency to sclf-prcscrvotion. 

Tlic resemblance bctv/ccn the position of the two 
philosophers seems evident. The ihoushi is the s'xme 
thouqh It IS c\pres''cd m two different contc'-'ts. Accor- 
ding to Bradley, as for Bergson, there is a double pro- 
cess involved in intellection. First, there is what Bradley 
calls the formation of the 'idea', by its separation from 
Its existence in fact, and what Bergson speaks of as the 
"dint of humility" which life manifested for inert matter, 
in fact, Bradley has also referred to this phase as the 

11 p 104 

*i[ Bulletin, May 2, 1901, quoted in Chevalier Henri Bergson, 
pp 212-213. * 
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undue dominance of the idea over the f-ci This 
willing submission of existence lo content Bradley 
would ascribe as a means to the higher end of express 
implication of the latter in the former of the many- 
content within the one Experience Reality Bergson 
would call the higher end an express manifestation of 
the Life-Principle in even matter by converting its 
inert mechanical aptitude into movement contingent 
And in the second place there is the forgetfulness of 
this higher end and falling into the snare of what 
Bergson termed the inertial form of matter and of what 
for Bradley was the ideality of the ludgmental form 
The mtellecL then as it is in its misguided activity 
has forgotten its onginal futwaion and has concerned itself 
with its own selfish preservation It has abandoned its 
higher end of self transcendence and busied itself on 
the other hand in taking practical steps to bind the 
individual securely in the forms and distinctions it has 
created Prudence is set up as the motto and guides 
man s activity to a never-ending series of self preserva- 
tive actions The series is never-ending for the 
intellect with all its imperfections can never afford 
perfea peace and sattsfacuon none of its acts is ever 
final and each must need another to support it ad 
Infinitum Commonsense language practical life and 
positive science all are pfoducts of this practical and 
prudential activity of the intellect 
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Considered in connection with the objective facts 
of the evolution of the universe — Bergson's context — . this 
practical nature of the intellect is evidenced in the 
construction of tools. '‘‘Intelligence perfected is the 
faculty of making and using unorganized instru- 
ments” Or, again, '‘‘intelligence, considered in 
what seems to be its original feature^ is the faculty 
of manufacturing artificial objects, especially tools 
to make tools, and of indefinitely varying the 
manufacture” \ But "the instrument constructed in^ 
telligently.... is an imperfect instrument " It can 
not completely satisfy, or attain the object. “For 
every need that it satisfies it creates a new need''^, and 
satisfaction is ever driven further and further Fom 
attainment 

Considered, on the other hand, in connection with 
the subjective facts of knowledge — Bradley's context — , the 
practical aspect of the nature of thought is responsible 
for the ideas of primary and secondary qualities, subs" 
tantive and adjective, relation and quality, space and 
time, and causation and thing and self. These concept 
tions are obviously at the back of our every day life as 
well as our scientific thought. Yet a thorough analysis 
of their implications as carried out in 'Appearance' 
Bergson Creative Evolution, p. 147 
t p. 146 
I Ibid , p 143 
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sKosi tV'Ji none o' iVicm esn ntnd tr/ nscU 
involving either vjgt>cncsi or sclf-cmlr diet on If 
earned to their logical consequence!, their dc'iratim 
invoKc either citcuhr arguments o infmit,. tegre ions 
They ere all rclatn.'C not ob clu c and hence 're 
appearance not reality In actual ih nV„ng ve tLpend 
upon particular ccnncctions and apart from this given 
matter (/ c the practical problem in hand) v-c should 
be surely unable to thinV These ccnncctions cennot 
be taVen all as itaherent m the mete c^cncc o' thou,hi 
for most ol them at least ecm to be empirical and 
supplied from outside And I am entirely unable to cc 
ho\/ they can be rc'srded as scU.evidcnt * Each o' 
them IS in fact “a maVc hifi a devtfc, a mere practical 
compromise most necessary but m the end rocsi indc» 
fcnsiblc. t 

But practical activity most by its very nature involve 
abstraction It must ^Icct the matters relevant to the 
problem in hand at any moment and abstract it from 
Its natural place in experience as a whole so as to mal'C 
possible due attention speculation and manipulation 
' Bradlay Apr«aranc« and Reality, p Tj,e Kcond 

lentenca in the quetapen of course Involves on unconsciously 
drawn distinction between a higher thought utillred In irotn 
Physical Invnstlgatlon and a lower thought that concerns 
llielt about practical problemu ot every day life 
tiled , p 83 
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over It. Thus, as Bradley would put it, thought abstracts 
the contents of experience relevant to the matter from 
Its actual existence in fact, and thereby forms its unit 
'ideas' Bergson expresses the same idea when he 
says: "Our mind, which seeks for solid points of support, 
has for its main function that, of representing states 
and things It takes, at long intervals, almost 
instantaneous views of the undivided mobility of the real 
It thus obtains sensations and ideas 

The psychological mechanism of associationism is 
the natural product of intellectual abstraction and, as we 
have already seen in the chapter on 'Immediate Expe^ 
rience 'has been critically exposed by Bradley and by 
Bergson' The very idea of a state as a selhsufficient 
unitary object of experience and the sharp discrimination 
between one state and another are obvious instances 
of the work of the intellect on psychical experience. 
In fact, only experience taken as a whole can 
be individual. But intellect divides it into frag-' 
ments and aspects and can dwell only upon one 
at a time, and on that fragment only in complete 
abstraction from the rest. If two or more of them 
enter this intellectual consciousness, they do so neither 
as a fusion nor as in a continuous flow, but as inde-' 
pendent entities standing in distinct relations. Apart 
from the internal contradiction involved in an abstract 
X Bergson Introduction to Metaphysics, p 66 
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unit CT m 0 rclal on they both rcprcjcnr only (ragmcnlj 
or particular vicrv points of the nature o^ the obi^et, 
never Its complete essence Yet thought can not, by 
Virtue of Its perverted nature, but tet with abstractions, 
distinctions and discnmirtations. * 

Hasmg. then abstracted from immediate cype 
ricncc and having thus formed 'ideas , the unit cate- 
gories With which It must week the intellect gees on to 
build with them its own structure of science and latv 
guage. For this purpo*c ii must bring these units 
together and arrange them in particular motJes of con- 
nection with each other that each might gain support 
from the rest In short it must relate them ind put 
them Into form. Intelligence therefore naturally 
makes Use of relations of like with like of content to 
container of cause to effect etc which arc Implied in 
every phrase in which there Is a Subject an attnbulc and 
a verb Depressed or understood ' t Intellectual cons- 
truction thus essentially deals v/ith relatioru We 
must relate the units of cxpenencc so is to pul iheifi 
into forms most suited to the practical purposes in odr 
hands That is fundamental to the very probleih 
thought has set before itself m forgetting its original 
obicctivc. Whatever" in fact, says Bergson //i„ 
Intelligence Is Innate knowledge\ bears on rela 
*Jbid , p. 168 

t Bergson Creative Evolution t> 
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tions”X and " in so far as it is innate^ is the know^ 
ledge of a form 'Thought", in Bradley's words, "is 
relational and discursive, and, if it ceases to be this, it 
commits suicide".! 

The function of intelligence, then, is to establish 
relations And some philosophers have supposed this 
function to be essentially one of unification, and, upon 
this belief, have tried to imagine a harmonious system of 
ideal contents united by relations and reflecting itself 
in self-conscious harmony. But Bradley and Bergson are 
both keenly alive to the situation and have both exposed 
the inconsistencies involved in such a position For? 
Bergson might with justification ask if the function of the 
intellect in employing relations is not to divide even 
more than to unite 1 For Bradley, too, "It contains 
aspects now distinguished and taken as differences, and 
which tend, so far as we see, to a further separation."§ 
Moreover, Bergson points out that the exact nature of 
the unification which relational thought is supposed to 
carry out can never be adequately determined.]] Bradley 
carries the point into details when he says '‘How the 

Xlhid.^ p. 166 
^Ibid., p 167. 

f Bradley Appearance and Reality, p 1 70 
T Bergson Creative Evolution, p. 160. 

§ Bradley Appearance and Redlity. p. 26 
]] Bergson Creative Evolution, p. 16*0. 
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relstion can stand to the qualities is on the other side 
unintelligible 11 it is nothing to the qualities then 
they are not related at all and, it so as \vc saw 
they have ceased to be qualities and their relation 
IS a non-entity But il it is to be something to 
themi then clearly sve shall now require a neiv 
connecting relation. For tha: relation hardly can be 
the mere adicetive ol one or both ol its terms, or, at 
least, as such it seems indelensiblc. And being some- 
thing Itself, it it docs not itself bear a relation to 
the terms, in what intelligible way will it succeed in 
being anything to them? But here again we arc hurried 
off into the eddy of a hopeless process since we arc 
forced to go on finding new relations without end e 
But if ih-e intellect has to serve, as adequately as 
possible, the practical interests ol every day life it 
must Side by side with its discriminational and relational 
character undertake description, calculation, construc- 
tion and production, in general, universal terms ‘The 
original purpose" as Taylor points out of all 
dcsaiption of physical events was intercommunication 
with a view to social co-operation t In a society of 
finite human vndtviduals, having interrelated aims and 
obiects, none of the individuals can hope to further 
greatly his own practical purposes without sufficient 

© Bradley Appoarouoo and Reality ,^p. 32 
t Taylor Etemonto of JdoUphysics p, 28 1 
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consultation and co-operation with the rest. And inter-' 
communication for this purpose is only possible by 
means of description in general terms. But, apart from 
this need of intercommunication and social co-operation, 
it is of primary practical importance to be able once 
and for all to formulate general rules for dealing with 
indefinitely numerous occurrences of typical situations, 
instead of having to deal with each occurrence separately 
as It arises For any attempt at a solution of a practical 
problem implies and presupposes a possibility of 
foreseeing probable consequences of events before their 
actual occurrence But Reality, for Bradley, is individual 
and Its particular facts are unique in their own existence, 
and Bergson actually describes them as "unforeseeable". 
Yet inspite of this the intellect tries to, ignore the 
particularity of these events and confines its attention- 
qnly to the general elements thereof. "Though", as 
Bradley has put^ itjj"in our perception, of a universal the 
particularity alyvays is there, it is treated as more or 
l^ss irrelevant. VVe ignore it> or* while recognising it, 
yye exclude it from our view; entirely or partially/’# 
^ergson, in fact, distinguishes iptelligenceTrom instinct, 
principally by thi^ quality of the, iptellect-rby it,s 
power of grasping the general, elements, in, a situat,ion 
^d r^elating it with past sijuations.f 

# Bradley * Essays on Truth and Reality, p. iitfo. 

1 Bergson * Creative EvoIutjQn* pp. 
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Pcjlii)! on iPc clhct hjnd tryi t>* mdvido'l 
tn int'ft'idialry Iin iV- t-mor'e ef uni y of wintli *11 
moitrSi’O •’ Ii I n md-v Juility 

*!cnc \s-c Cin fmd n motJe of CKnltnc* c' n m ty 
indivcnuy norinividu»Ii*yi unity l^'en inccncitlc 
net bjc uTLty <n at* ricticn. Tl-o inicl! ci ilitrttoff 
biMt II It I viiih the tfilficuli CI Vi-c Kiv-c Btc-- 
nentioned n ffcnoutKcd ty bcih Dridky »nd Berg^ 
to be mapitlc cf mtjmaij Reiliiy in itself, m ili 
flav of cxpeticntul qiuliiy, free from ttl iblr-aicn 
THsugl-t under* ood M ibotuSl di,cur!(vc end rcLtionil 
fwArver much it miy try tnd clsin to construct 
our vitrld ii «n inierr'ciiiiao which wtempii to tostofc 
the unity which the roil Ivi Ic t by rnnhins itt divtnity 
apparent, must ever ecape an other, »i Bradley ,ayi, 
which it can not poisibl/ teach. Tlcught m his os’n 
words, “tlwayi is found with and «fpcart to demand, 
an Other ^ We mu'! tlwayi sec the intellect failing 
in iti pro'es.ed obicctivc It faded in iii titcmri at 
scientific contructiom and it meets the same fate in 
‘ mtellcctuafi lie phdoicphy Herein consists Bradley s 
great cemtributicn to present day 'intnntcllectualiitic 
idealism inspitc of all the ‘viciou* intcllectualism — to 
quote the two words under which James summed up 
his whole critique of Bradley and absolutism! — 
’fBrtidloy Appearanoa and Reality p I7C 
B Janiei- A Pliiralittra Universa 
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that he employed in his method of metaphysical 
argument. 

Bergson comes to the same conclusion indeed when he 
says that ''the intellect is characterized by a natural 
inability to comprehend life”^:- Its purely logical 
and geometrical form, its measureability and its inability 
to escape out of the chimera of categories and relations, 
all exhibit its inadequacy for the quest of the metaphy-* 
sician Intellectualism may be justified only if we make 
philosophy no more than an equivalent to a synthetic 
study of the special sciences, which are the proper 
sphere for the activity of the intellect. But thereby we 
would prove traitor to the insight which raised the 
problem of appearance and reality 

Philosophy, then, as we have seen Bradley and Bergson 
to understand it, "must go further.. .. Making a clean 
sweep of every thing that is only an imaginative 
symbol , ' we must reach the other beyond thought, 
which is free from all discrepancies and from all bondage 
to ready-made forms and categories Thought dis* 
cursive and relational must, therefore, be made to 
commit suicide and give place to Absolute Experience 
or Intuition 

Of course it may be questioned whether such a . 
transcendence of the intellect is possible at all For it 
may be asked. Having once been chained in the circular’ 

^ Bergson Creative Evolution, p.*" 174. 
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maze ot the inldlccl, how can mind thro\; off the 
deception and get out ot it? Having dwelt since the 
very birth of psyche in the world of distinction, discrc 
pancy and analysis, txyw can man transcend the intellect 
and go further to an Intuitional Experience of the Reality 
of Life? 

Bradley docs not give us an ans\.icr to this question 
Perhaps he \rould have said if pressed, Somehow, we do 
notknow as heisaptlosay in many similar matters But 
this much IS sure from his arguments that a vigorous 
effort of intellect to go further than it possibly can is 
implied to be necessary and a self transcendence of 
thought to Its other must result as a consequence 
Bergson points out the same thing in more positive 
language No doubt, he says It is of the essence of 
reasoning to shut us up in the circle of the given (habit 
of mtellect) But action breaks the circle, o How can 
we know before we try ? As long as you arc in the 
circle you think you can never get out of it But once 
you make a determined effort there you are, out of it 
as it were, by a miracle 

But, besides this, Bergson has other evidence of the 
possibility of this thought-transcendence Firstly, he 
believes that though intellect seems to be detached from 
the rest of vast reality, there has never been a clear<ut 
sharp line between the t^to All round conceptual 
• ifertf , pp. 202 208 
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thought there remains an indistinct fringe which he calls 
Its origin. Secondly, again> the intellect is compared by 
him to a solid nucleus formed by means of condensation 
out of life. This nucleus does not in substance differ 
radically from the fluid surrounding it. In Bergson^s 
own words, "From this ocean of life in which we arc 
immersed, we are continually drawing something, and 
we feel that our being, or at least the intellect that 
guides It, has been formed therein by a kind of local 
concentration. Philosophy can only be an effort to 
dissolve again into the Whole. Intelligence reabsorbed 
into Its principle, may thus live back again its bwn 

genesis.'T 

We might, in passing, note one thing more in this 
connection. Both Bradley and Bergson, in exposing thb 
defects of the intellect and its categories and forms, have 
used the very method of the intellect itself in their 
arguments They have both employed thought itself to 
prove its own selfcontradictions. Bradley used a ' vicious 
intellectuahsm ^ in his book on * Appearance^ to diS' 
prove the reality of the intellect. For examples of 
Bergson s employment of this method, we may mention 
here, in particular, his treatment of Zeno's paradox 
regarding the concepts of motion and time and his 
treatment of the idea of 'nothing'. 

We have, as yet, dealt with some significant re^ 

t Ibid., p. 202. 
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semblances between the respective accounts of the 
mtciicct given us by Bradley and by Bergson We 
shall, now, note certain factors in these respective 
treatments to explain the fact that Bergson s philosophy 
has, if we view the philosophical situation of to-day on 
the whole led the march over Bradley s philosophy 
First of all, we must mark, in this connection, that 
the term "intellect has a far wider significance lor 
Bergson than for Bradley As we have also noticed 
some pages back Bradley uses the term as practically 
synonymous with the faculty of judgment, judgment 
meaning, for him an arrangement of contents or qualities 
Bergson on the other hand, takes it to cover a wider 
held of application For him it is of course, as for 
Bradley (i) the faculty of judgment but it has two 
more aspects, as (ii) a wave of action arising and issuing 
forth from Life s flow and as (iji) a ftculty or means of 
adaptation to vanauon in environment Hence, indeed 
It IS that Bradley s treatment of thought is essentially 
logical rather than functional and histoncal while 
Bergson allows equal importance to the relational and 
the formal aspects of the intellect and to its activity 
elements 

Again, let us consider the position of Bradley and 
Bergson regarding even this common phase of their 
philosophies of the intellect the phase of judgment 
Now Bradley has defined ‘judgment as an application 
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of abstract ‘ideas' to factual Reality. All judgment, 
he says, must be about Reality. In his own words, 
“No one ever means to assert about anything but 
Reality, or to do anything but qualify a ‘that' by a 
‘what'.""^ Does this, we may ask, mean that there is 
an abstract 'idea' which is referred back by us in 
judgment to Reality^ — by which Reality is meant an 
Absolute Immediate Experience of Fact? Bradley seems 
to mean something like this when, for example, he says 
“Judgment is essentially the re-union of two sides, 
'what', and 'that', provisionally estranged."t But, if it is 
so, surely judgment does not remain an intellectuahstic 
function of abstraction , it becomes a unique conscious^ 
ness of the home-coming of an estranged element to 
Its original whole of Immediate Experience Is it, 
then, we may ask, immediate ? Or, are we to under- 
stand that judgment consists in a reference of one 'idea 
to another ‘idea' and the reference of this whole 
reference to Reality as a whole. Bradley does seem to 
refer to such a thing also, for example, when he insists 
that It IS the “ultimate subject of every judgment, the 
subject which we mean", that is constituted by Reality 
as a whole of Immediate Experience. This would 
involve a process of double reference. And it must 
also imply, if we are to be consistent in what we say, 

Bradley Appearance and Reality, p. 164 
tiftid., p 165. 
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that the manner ot rc'crctKC of the one "idea to the other 
idea and the way m which the ‘ idea — senes is related 
to Reality as a Whole of Immediate Expcncnce stand on 
planes widely different from each other If judgment is 
constituted by a reference of an idea to another idea 
the reference of the 'idea senes to Reality must 
involve not judgment but something else may be somc^ 
thing akin to the immediate experience of the Absolute, 
which IS the object of all metaphysical quest 

Bergson however docs not fall into a compromising 
confusion of the two different types of relationship 
as Bradley did. He agrees vnth him in the treatment 
of the judgment as a reference of one idea to another 
idea But he refuses to fall into Bradley s mistake 
by also adding thereto a reference of Idea to Reality 
as a necessary element The latter belongs to a realm 
quite different from that of the former and they can 
be related to each other only by either reducing the 
former to the latter or the latter to the former A 
reference of the idea series to Reality would cither 
make Reality non-immediate which would contradict 
the whole trend of Bradleys thought or make the 
idea -senes immediate, whereby judgment would 
cease to be a thought -unit and would become 
idenucal with Absolute Intuilion Hence It is, indeed, 
that Bergson msists with so much vigour on the sharp 
opposition which he holds to subsist between thought 
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and experience, or, in other words, between 'intellect' 
and ' intuition'. 

We may, in fact, characterise the difference between 
Bradley and Bergson as to the degree of this opposition 
by saying that Bergson's treatment holds to a logic 
of Pure Difference while Bradley, on the other hand, 
adopts a logic of Identity in Difference. For Bergson 
all Reality given through intuition must be continuous 
and mobile; and, consequently, by the logic of pure 
difterence, discontinuity and immobility, the mark of 
appearance and of phenomenal matter, must be radically 
opposed to It. Intellect, therefore, which feels at 
home in the realm of discontinuous and immobile 
matter, can not but be an absolute negation of Intuition 
For Bradley, on the contrary, intellect does not mark 
such a sharp constrast with Immediate Experience. It 
is rather a step to the latter, than its absolute negation. 
Immediate Experience is a unity in diversity But so 
IS Judgment , even its relational form points everywhere 
to a unity " It implies a substantial totality beyond 
relations and above them, a whole endeavouring without 
success to realize itself in their detail The opposition 
between the two, if any, lies in the words 'without 
success' and between the words 'relational' and 'beyond 
relations and above them.' 

Hence, it follows that, for Bergson, all but life 

p. 160. 
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itsclt— space matter, intellect or any thing else— must 
stand in radical opposition to the Reality of Intuition 
They must all be immobile discontinuous, static end 
non-durational Movement m their context must be 
foreseeable and must admit of repitition For Bradley, 
on the other hand, there is no radical difference 
between the Absolute and the appearances. They must 
all each m its own degree exhibit the marks of 
perfect individuality, though none of them attains that 
end completely There are in fact degrees of reality 
and consequently of appearance. There is a sort of 
concomitant relation that holds between the noumenal 
and the phenomenal features in the objects of appear- 
ance And the great significance which Bradley attaches 
to this fact IS apparent when he says To survey 
the field of appearances to measure each by the idea 
of perfect individuality, and to arrange them in an order 
and m a system of reality and merit — would be the task 
of metaphysics.’ t 

Indeed, Bradley seems to view thought as a neces- 
sary step to the attainment of the Absolute Immediate 
Expenenos, He would have identified Absolute Ex 
penence vnth immediate presentation but for two 
reasons because of the latter s undifferentiated homo- 
geneity and because mere feeling is too unstable an 
experience for the solution 6f the metaphysical problem 
Mbid p. 488 




CHAPTER FIVE 

the absolute and LIFE’ 

We have, in the prcccdinj chapter noticed some 
of the chief difficulties which according to Bradley 
as well as according to Bergson the intellect or ‘thought 
creates for true Vnowlcdgc and the inconsistencies that 
both of these thinVcrs point out as implied in its very 
nature. We have seen that both Bradley and Berg on 
conclude from this that the mtclicct, if absolute hnosr 
ledge IS to be gamed, must transcend itself and negate 
Itself in the attempt The true consummation of haow 
ledge lies in an immediate apprehension of Truth and 
Reality We noticed certain factors which account 
for the difference in the two systems of philosophy in 
regard to the relation between Intellect and immediate 
experience. But both Bradley and Bergson agree in 
maintaining that the mtclicct is characterised by an 
inherent inability to comprehend reality os a whole 
in its absolute perfection and individuality 

But are we to take this to mean that the world 
of things built up through perception which is undeve- 
loped thought and thought is a subicctivc world 
dependent wholly upon the individual percipient 7 Has 
the knowledge of infeflect no significant relation to 
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true knowledge ^ Such a position would be entirely 
unwarranted and may be easily seen, if analysed, to 
involve the infinite regress of explaining the sub)ectivity 
of the percipient individual himself with reference to 
another individual and so on The commonsense 
world must, therefore, be regarded as at least a mam-' 
festation of the underlying Reality, and, as such, it must 
be capable of affording us some evidence of the nature 
of that basic original. The materials out of which 
the former is made must be components originally of 
the latter which are abstracted from their natural position 
and engarbed into the forms and categories of intelli.- 
gence 

Again, not only must the Appearance afford us some 
hint into the nature of the ultimate Reality, it must 
also be a manifestation of that Reality, and of nothing 
else The ground covered by the two, appearance 
and reality, must be identical Only, the manifestation 
may be the result of looking at the same ground in a 
manner that distorts its nature through intellectualistic 
spectacles. 

Intellectual appearances, then, can not be conceived 
exactly as meteors falling from the region of the life 
of immediate experience into a world outside and 
beneath this region The analogy has no doubt been 
employed by Bergson to refer to the ever<creating, 
continuous, activity of the Elan Vital But his critics 
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have without sufficient warrant over-emphasUed a 
mere analogy and have raised it to the status of a 
central concephon regarding the relation of the ultimate 
reality with the phenomenal world of finite objects. 
In fact we can not do away altogether with such Intel- 
lectualistic and spalialistic symbols so long as we try to 
express anything in clear precise and wcH-dcfincd langu- 
age Language is itself nothing but a tool mvented by th.c 
intellect for us own practical ends and interests Yet it 
would be truer to say — for there arc degrees of truth 
and degrees of reality— that the reality is vihat is called 
a ground and that the appearance is its consequent, 
and that it is as the consequent that the latter is coiv 
tamed m or coincident with the former The coinci- 
dence of the ground and the consequent is not a spatial 
coincidence they comcide in the sense that the ground 
runs throughout the consequent and that the consequent 
ts throughout premeated as it were by the ground It 
IS in this sense in fact that Bradley has described Reality 
as an identity in difference and a unity in muluplicity 
Whatever is, when we look upon it with our average 
commonsense or even scientific outlook it presents 
us with Its multifarious aspects and the varied possibi- 
lities ofi Its manipulation accordingi to our own interests 
On the o her hand, when we wishi to view it ar a 
systolic mdividual whole,- the continuity of the 
multiplicity comes to the forefront of our notice and 
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we see in all its variety the manifestation of one single 
unitary principle Bergson expressed the same belief 
when he spoke of the absolute as being simple and as well 
also infinite. “Viewed from the inside, then, an absolute is 
a simple thing; but looked at from the outside, that 
IS to say, relatively to other things, it becomes, in relation 
to the signs which express it, the gold coin for which 
we never seem able to finish giving small change Now, 
that which lends itself at the same time both to an 
indivisible apprehension and to an inexhaustible enume^ 
ration is, by the very definition of the word, an 
infinite/";® 

Finite objects of every day experience are, then, 
the multiplicity of contents abstracted from their natural 
places in the simple? individual whole of experience 
As such they are selFcontradictory appearances and 
can not justify themselves without recourse to external 
factors. Commonsense is satisfied with this chaos 
of appearances so far as it is not hampered in its usual 
pursuit of practical ends. Science, however, tries to 
systematise them and define the relations in which each 
of these in itself stands to the others and at most 
to classify these relations into more general laws. The 
question of the whole is yet not raised at all. The 
uniformity and rigidity of science can not suffice for 
the purpose. For there are elements in experience, 

©Bergson . Introduotion to Metaphysics, p. 6. 
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purposes «nd (ccImES for cxjmple, itvsl ore not 
reducible lo mechantcol events, wh eh alone ibo mtcllca 
IS competent to study Moreover iL. ovn rcascninss 
arc subiect lo contradiction and tend to'vards self 
transcendence Philcscphy by \ hich ts meanlthc rcalu 
ration of first pnrKipIcs must, tberefere, dive deeper 
and try to sec into the unity that underlies the apparent 
multiplicity of all phenomenal events 

This indeed is the claim v hich bath Bradley and 
Bergson make for their icspective philosophies. They 
both claim to endeavour lo realize hosv the un ty of the 
universe is related to and explains its multiplioiy And 
the description cither of them o'fcrs o' this relation 
IS essentially that of a relation between a ground and its 
consequent Taylor says of this latter relation 
Ground and consequence arc thus one and the same 
systematic whole, only considered from tsro different 
points of View The Ground is the perv..ding common 
nature o' the system thought of as an identity prevading 
and deiermmmg the character of its detail the Conse- 
quence is the same system, looked at from the point 
of vicv/ of the detail as a plurality of differences 
pervaded and determined by an identical pnnciple 'C 
Reality then is a unity, but a unity conuinmg 
a multiplicity of contents The two elements unity 
and multiplicity however, though they ore both ncces- 
& Taylor Elamonts o^ Motnphysica p, IC4 
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sary to its being, can not be 'given' as separate. Nor 
can they be analysed and abstracted from each other 
without falsifying the nature of the Reality For the 
two elements are not two; they are one thing, looked 
at in two different ways. " The Absolute", says 
Bradley, " is its appearances, it really is all and every 
one of them."').' “ The Absolute is each appearance, 

and is all", though it must be added, " not any one 
as such."! Yet the two points of view make the 
fundamental difference Hence the seeming paradox 
"All is appearance, and no appearance, nor any 
combination of these, is the same as Reality/'J 

The same is the case with Bergson's account of 
Reality, which he designates by the term 'Life'. Life, as 
described by him, is an individual active principle 
that manifests itself in a manifold and variegated 
multiplicity of forms of the universe. Viewed as ’a 
unity, through an intuitive act of the mind, it is an 
ever-creating, explosive Elan Vital tunning through the 
whole universe of existence But it implies, on the 
other hand, the diversity of contents of the universe 
which It has, by the necessity of its own nature, 
created, and through which it then, runs, in ai continuous 
flow of duration, illuminating the whole, as it were, 
©Bradley. Appearance and Reality, p. 486 
t Ibid, p. 487. 

X Ibid., p. 486. 
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rlicity cf the Abtolule locVcd *t (rom a fotvened 
Jl.ndpoim cf afrtrect tl-cvn;bt o in Porpon pbons- 
mtnal muter it nelhinR but th: (loA’ing dit“ctjityif 
tbc tjualtic' cf life Viewed ficm a ‘cpluititited 
mtcllcauilistic enR'c cf vtucn flitter tltn i for 
him imened life and life intetied mittcr*' As 
Eerpeo himself wculd 'ay, "Ph)-nes is pr, chics ini cried" 
Nciibcf thercfcrc, Bradley s Ab'clute nor Bor, on $ 
Li'e IS a bsre homofcneity In fact here they may be 
said to pert company vnth all ancitnt ettempts et a 
monistic conception of the ultimate Reality Tor the 
ancient Creeks as iioll as for the modern EnRlish. 
French and Oerman philtnophets, God or Absolute 
^ EerCton i Crenliia Eveiutlan pp. 2t9 IC4 
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was the idea of Pure Being gained by abstracting away 
all concrete attributes and retaining only mere existence 
or mere activity as such. It was the most general 
and the most abstract idea beyond which you can 
not abstract or generalize For Bradley and Bergson, 
on the other hand, it is a concrete reality of contents 
of qualitative variety rather than a pure concept or even 
a homogeneous substance like Spinoza's. 

In this very respect we must also note that there 
IS a mistaken tendency among some writers to compare 
Bradley's Absolute with the Brahman of the Indian System 
of Vedanta and to believe them to be practically synonym 
mous with each other But as a matter of fact Brahman 
is a conception differing in its most fundamental 
aspects from the Bradley lan Absolute. Though Brahman 
IS said to pervade each and every appearance of the 
world. It is believed that it has a reality of its own 
apart from the mayo which it creates. The Absolute 
of Bradley is, on the other hand, nothing apart from 
Its manisfestations, from its appearances And com 
sequently, while the Brahman as conceived by Samkara 
IS a pure, homogeneous, attributeless Being, Bradleys 
Absolute IS a unity in diversity, an individual whole of 
concrete qualities. 

Similarly, Life, as Bergson views it, can not be 
said to be a homogeneous reality. Activity and creative^ 
ness are essential to its nature, hdence in all times 
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order of things depend, then, on the way in which 
the Absolute is viewed. Bredley and Bergson, on the 
other hand, insist that the whole into which the diverse 
qualities is brought together is fundamentally nom 
relational. Bosanquet, for example, maintains a rela.. 
tional coqception of the Absolute Green goes even 
so far as to reduce the qualities in relation also to 
relations, and thus to define Reality as a system of 
inter^related relations For Bradley and Bergson, on 
the other hand, relations are functions of thought or 
intellect which are transmuted and transcended in the 
ultimate reality Some of the difficulties of the rela- 
tional form pointed out by them have already been 
mentioned All of them are best given in the original 
works themselves, and we need not go over the details 
of the matter here 

But the question arises . What, then, is the form, 
if not relational, of the system of unity-in-diversity 
that Bradley and Bergson have to offer ^ It is here 
indeed that we must see Bradley and Bergson part 
company For, though Bradley has nowhere definitely 
expressed any positive opinion on the point, he has 
expressly ruled out Bergson's position 

Bradley has, in fact, been very vague in giving 
expression to the exact way in which the diverse 
qualities in the Absolute ar£ reconciled with, or con" 
* Gr-een Prplegomsna to Ethics, BK- h^Ch. L 
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timed in us unii> The rclaticnal term he has tciccied, 
and along with it ell discriminaticns and distinctions 
These arc only the instruments through which the 
diverse elements of the Absolute appear to us analysed 
and abstracted bv theughu Yet the relational form 
It can not be denied docs point to a unity to a 
totality beyond relations and above them to a whole 
cndcavounng without success to realize itself in their 
detail t Nos/, if we go back entirely upon the relational 
form we find that, before thought comes upon the 
stage, there is only a bare undifferentiated im- 
mediate experience or in Bradleys own words 
mere feeling or immediate presentat on This 
whole , bo says ' contains divenity and on the other 
hand is not parted by relations J Here then we have 
an obvious instance of a unity uvdrversily But it does 
not yield the knowledge of the Absolute For it is not 
a self sustained and scltcontained perfect individuality 
Such an experience, we must admit is most imper- 
fect and unstable and its inconsistcrxnes lead us at 
once to transcend it * Yet It is this experience of 
immediate apprehension below the relational level that 
serves to suggest to us what a perfect experience of a 
unity irvmultlplicity would be where will and thought 
t Bradloy Appeaninca and ReaJIty, p. 160 "" 

Xlbtd p. 168 
* Und,\r^ 168 160 
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and feeling may all once more be one. It supplies 
us '' not an experience but an abstract idea, an idea 

which we make by uniting given elements. And the 
mode of union, once more in the absolute, is actually 
given Thus we know what is meant by an experience, 
which embraces all divisions, and yet somehow possesses 
the direct nature of feeling We can form the general 
idea of an absolute experience in which phenomenal 
distinctions are merged, a whole become immediate 
at a higher stage without losing any richness "'t 

From the primitive stage of immediate experience, 
then, Bradley gets the clue to the nature of the non- 
relational whole of qualities which is the Absolute. The 
latter must, in other words, be, like the former, an 
experience in order to be an individual whole And 
It must be immediate, similarly, in order to be free 
from self-contradictions, inconsistencies, distinctions 
and relations But it must be, unlike the data of 
immediate apprehension, perfect and stable It must 
not therefore be at a stage below relations. It must, 
in order to gain stability and richness, pass through 
the relational stage. But contradictions of relational 
existence must be overcome and a higher all-inclusive 
stage of unity in difference which is beyond relations 
must be reached. In short, this whole (the Absolute) 
must be immediate like feeling, but not, like feeling, 
tiZizcZ., p. 160. 
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immcdtaic »t a level below distinclion and relation 
The Absolute is immediate as bolding and transcending 
these differences J 

But the answer is not complete Bradley has 
provided us with only negative statements as to what 
the Absolute is not rather than with positive statements 
as to what it is in ns concrete nature. He has said 
It IS not conceivable in the relational form K, has 
said It IS akin in its nature to mere feeling, or to 
the finite immediate experience and at most he has 
also said that it is akin likcsvisc to the artistic sense of 
appreciation of the ideas of goodness and beauty, for 
they also involve the cxpcncnce of a whole beyond 
relations though full of diversity* But these arc all 
only clues the first expressly negative and the last 
two impliedly so for they form only too unstable 
and too imperfect fragmental hints taking which we 
have to build a higher and a perfect conception which 
transcends them both. Yet more than this — as to what 
the perfect conception thus formed would be — Bradley 
refuses to say For more than that he says we 
can not comprehend. All that we know is that the 
Absolute shares some charactcnsucs with all the three 
clues above mentioned. But, more than all of them 
It IS perfect and alhcomprehensive. It is not a one- 
t Ibid , p. 2<2 
* Ibid, XI. leo 
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sided experience as mere volition, or mere thought, 
or mere feeling ; but is a whole superior to and 

embracing all incomplete forms of life. Thus all that 
IS finite, all that is appearance, must be contained in 
It, with their deficiencies made good. All qualities 
are within it, though not in a relational arrangement 
But how such an experience is to be had and how it 
makes possible a non.-relational apprehension of a unity- 
in.'diversity is, according to Bradley, beyond human ken 

The Absolute is, thus, in a sense, the unknowable 
But Bradley says . '' Our complete inability to under^ 

stand this concrete unity in detail is no ground for 
our declining to entertain it Such a ground would be irra- 
tional, and Its principle could hardly everywhere be adhered 
to But if we can realize at all the general features of 
the Absolute, if we can see that somehow they come 
together in a way known vaguely and in the abstract, 
our result is certain " The ' how ' is thus answered 
by the ‘ somehow and it is claimed that this " our 
conclusion, so far as it goes, is real knowledge of 
the Absolute, positive knowledge built on experience, 
and inevitable when we try to think consistently 

This semi-skeptical philosophy of the Somehow, it 
must be submitted, may superficially seem to have 
successfully avoided committing itself to any definite 
position. But, in so far as jt has gone in any positive 
^Ibid., pp. 1 60 - 1 6 1 . 
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face, as did Spinoza, whose Substance was likewise 
]ust a standard of reality regarded as a perfect Being, 
a standard of reality as an existing ideal Having gone 
on for some time over the right path and perceived 
that the Absolute must be conceived as an immediate 
experience, he has again turned astray on the long^ 
proved fruitless course forgetting that an experiential 
character of the Absolute necessarily impl.es a real, 
living, active process of experience The traditional 
way of thinking was typically instanced when McTaggart 
defined philosophical or absolute knowledge as " huma^ 
nity's hold an totality In the definition, as such, 
however, there is nothing objectionable But its upv 
holders absolutely ignored and lost sight of the fact 
that if such a conception is at all to be completely 
realised, we must look for an ' experience ' in the 
true sense of the term. In other words, if the Absolute 
IS to be ' experienced ' — to use Bradley’s term — , it must 
be as a real, living and dynamic process rather than 
as " a stable and timeless state ", as Bradley in following 
the older thinkers seems to maintain. 

A static philosophy of a unity^iO'diversity must 
indeed present fatal difficulties. Bradley defines his 
absolute as a non-relational whole of qualities, which 
must be attained in an immediate experience which is 
a stable and timeless state. And judgment is, for 
him, the undue coming into importance of any one of 
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ibcw quililics and itJ rclMins cr idcnidying nicll wilt 
the v.hclc o( reality All ccnccpiuil life, then would 
be an interplay ol thev: qualitlei lJt,ou„h relational 
activity The poiot o' note hoiacvcr, here, li that 
even it the tpnlitics b- held to be ‘one in » jorl ol 
fuiton each mint retain its dntinct place In the fusion 
whole V hich must not, therefere become horro;cneou' 
Is it possible one may asV, to avoid such a picture 
resembhn; larS ly cr reduem? it elf to a notion of 
Reality as composed of a plurality of ultimately mdepen 
dent linitc qualities V hich lomchov remain unaffected 
and unaltered in thcir character by various appearances 
which they maVc up and assume 7 So far it would be 
a pluralistic reality of ThinBun-themsclves a/ithout 
a Transcendental Unity of Apperception, only a 
somchos/ to knit them tojether m their natural 
positions. Yet Bradley has claimed to rcieci the notion 
of a ThinsHrMtscIf end has well cnoujh emphatically 
pointed out the defects ol a pluralistic conception of 
Reality We need not repeal his arpuments on these 
topics here, but need only remark that such is the 
heavy pnee a metaphysical ihcory ol the Absolute must 
pay 11 It Ignores the fact ol csmlution and creative 
activity — which process implies that finite forms or 
appearances may disappear and new forms or appea- 
ranees originate — as mere illusion 

If then we are ;n search of a positive significant 
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and clear experience of a unity in multiplicity, we must 
not forget that it must be a process, dynamic and active 
Consequently, therefore, it can not be a totalic grasp of 
all the phenomenal diversity in one act of consciousness 
It must be, if dynamic, a temporal process of change and 
flux, in which there is an ever^progressive flow 
of qualitative differences and forms not all at once but in 
continuous succession. Some forms must always be 
disappearing and others originating. It must, in other 
words, be a principle of ever creative activity. We 
must, that is, join Hoffding in his remark* "I can not 
grant that we can pass beyond the continual possibility 
of new processes, of new activity Why, then, should 
not the Highest be a selWevelopment through Time 
And the boldness and zeal with which Bergson has 
attempted to develop a view of Reality in the light of 
its ever^creatively active, temporal nature, constitutes 
his chief contribution to the philosophical thoughts of 
the age. 

Yet Bergson, like Bradley, also got the clue to such a 
conception from the immediate experience of the 
personal finite consciousness. He too refuses to accept 
any intellectualistic construction of the idea of the 
Absolute. If absolute knowledge is, then, to be gained, 
it must be through a more intimate acquaintance than 
thought can provide. Such^a mode of knowledge we 
^ Hoffding Modern Philosophers. i 
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experience cficn in \sh^t DrarJlcy calli imnacdiaic 
prcicntaiion cr immed ale fcelin; LiVc the dii* o( 
immediilc experience ihc reality tniri be d recily rcalircd 
BcTKron, ihur, \/as on the iimcpaihaa Bradley when 
be in*ijicd iHit the Unn ere can enty be truly knc^sTi 
ibtouph sn immediacy cf the nature characierped in the 
aery iiarlms data of p^ehic life. LiVc the ptycH-c liL 
of the individual, tlx: life n( the whole can also be 
ktaown only immediately ihroujh Intu lion 

Net only thi the eery concrete nature o' Lfc — 
Eergjona term for the Abaolutc Principle o' Reality — 
ts a unity iivdivenity la reflected beat in the immediate 
psychic con oousrac'j of the Individual A duraticnal 
flow of continuous chanse of psychic quality marks the 
latter $ very nature. Its qualities do net succeed each 
other as oltary and unitary elementary stales Each 
on the other hand, announces that \;heh follows and 
contains that which precedes it No one of them 
begins |U5t where another ends but they interpenetrate 
into caeh other The past all survives in the present 
and thus con.ciousnc5S is in a vray ever swelling like a 
ball rolling in the snov/ Ganscqucntly again the dura 
non of psychr life is irreversible and unforeseeable 
For it is ever creative Every moment the self is creat 
mg Itself and thus expanding Itself endlessly 

The vrord Duration for Bergson sums up all these 
charactcnstics of psythic life. Consciousness, thus, 
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endures. Duiation, again, as distinguished from the 
scientific conception of temporal succession of atomic 
units, IS essentially non-'relational, and hence free from 
the difficulties of thought. We know it just because 
we realize it in ourselves, not by any external or symbo- 
lical, but by internal, perception. 

This duration, therefore, Bergson concludes, is the 
essence of all reality. It is not, however, a hypothetical 
absolute like Bradley's. It is a concrete, real fact, given 
in the positive experience of the individual. In all its 
phases and appearances, Reality presents us with change 
and flux, not successive but continuous, flowing change. 
We find It not only in the psychic world , it is evidenced 
in the world of matter likewise, though in a far lesser 
degree. We find it in organized bodies, that is, in the 
bodies of living beings For they are closed as indivi- 
duals by nature and the life of each of them may be 
viewed as one continuous process of the activity of 
growing old. It presents a unity of growth. Again, its 
continuity reaches far beyond its own being. In repro- 
duction It exhibits this same tendency of perpetual 
duration. There is an unbroken continuity between the 
evolution of the embryo and the evolution of the com- 
plete organism. Life in organized matter is thus dura- 
tion and ageing means but insensible, infinitely graduated, 
continuance of change of form There is no instant 
before another instant but always < an interval between. 
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an interval of flow which science completely ignores 
and philosophy must attain 

Likewise there is duration in unorganized dead 
matter also As studied by the mechanical sciences, 
matter admits of division and displacement of parts and 
of repetition this view no doubt excludes altogether 
any facts of creation and concerns itself only with the 
ends of ume rather than with its incessant flow Yet 
matter too has a history It is no doubt a tendency to 
constitute isolable systems but the tendency docs not go 
far to the end except for certain purposes in science. 
The universe endures Us duration consists in Invention 
and creation of forms, in continual elaboration. 
' Descent IS but the reverse of • ascent Even isolated 
systems can be seen to have duration if looked at as 
reintegrated into the whole 

Time in the sense of duration change in the sense 
of continuous flow of qualitative differences and creative 
activity in the sense of disappearance of some and the 
appearance of other new qualities or forms form then, 
the essential characteristics of the unity-in-muluphcity 
of Reality What light do these considerations throw 
on the manner in which the diversity of qualities find 
their unity and become continuous in Life as a concrete 
reality f Before Bergson $ time there were two broad 
ways open for such a question to seek Its answer 
mechanism and fmalism Mechanism was the path 
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chosen by science, finalism the path followed by 
ancient and modern idealistic philosophy. 

Mechanism, of these two, was fundamentally atomis- 
tic and, as such, quite inadequate for metaphysical 
purposes. According to it a complete knowledge of the 
elements as such must give us a complete knowledge of 
the course of changes they may undergo. There is 
temporal change, but the consequent is already given in 
the nature of the antecedent There can arise nothing 
new that is not already given ; there is no creation 
Again, a mechanistic determination of change involves 
measurement and calculation which presupposes the 
existence of a plurality of independently existing elements 
quantitative in nature. Time, likewise, must, in order 
that the temporal change may be measurable, be 
supposed to be but a homogeneous medium, divisible 
into units 

And finalism is but inverted mechanism For if it 
does not determine any stage of the change from its 
antecedent, it determines it from the end or ideal to be 
ultimately achieved. All change is here relative, not, 
as in mechanism, to the nature of elements and to the 
laws of their mutual effects, but to the ready-made 
pattern of Ideal Existence or Supreme Idea whose realiza- 
tion is the metaphysical and ethical end Here time is 
supposed to be confined to » the stages of change m 
relation to each other but not to .affect the end when 
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attained. In the Ideal there is no untie How indeed 
this sudden change from the in time to the timeless 
comes to pass, no idealist has been able to cxplaini 
except by an appeal to a * somehow of ignorance 
Change, too, is relative to the end it goes on only so 
long as the end is not reached The moment the end is 
achieved, change and progress come to an end 
Indeterminate creation is finally also denied by virtue of 
the welWefined end or Ideal which is definite and 
eternal 

Now Bradley s Absolute may be said to fall within 
the second category It is also a finahstic conception 
like the God Substance, or Being, or Eternal Conscious- 
ness of all earlier idealists. It was an ideal conception 
It was an idea. The Absolute is a unity in multiplicity 
For this much Bradley deserves credit for all oth^r 
idealists it was a unity from which the multiplicity flows 
as It were in time. But once the Absolute is said to be 
nothing apart from the appearances and the qualitative 
differences Bradley seems to think that it is an imme- 
diate collective expenence of the multiplicity And it 
thus becomes an Ideal Absolute Experience exactly 
resembling dse Substance-Absolute of, say, Spmoza and 
determines all efforts of mankind It is after all a given 
somethmg towards which all immediate feeling, all 
ludgment, all thought is directed, but which must be 
attained by transceqdmg them all And, as a given 
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substance^like ideal, it is naturally above time and 
‘timeless'. Bradley says it must be harmonious, and, as 
such. It must be ‘stable'. But in all this Bradley forgets 
that a given Ideal implies that the activity of the universe 
must cease at a time and somehow. Or, if it be said 
that it IS unattainable and hence keeps the infinity and 
continuity of effort intact, Bergson can not entertain such 
skepticism. Bradley again seems not to realize that it is 
possible to retain and explain successfully the activity of 
the universe with the help of a principle whose activity 
will never cease Such a principle, of course, can not 
be a welhdefined, complete ideal to be aimed at. It 
is, on the other hand, a principle which is activity itself, 
not relative to an end, but eternal ever creating activity. 

The activity of the universe, then, and all the muh 
tiplicity of qualities or forms involved therein can be 
integrated into a single Whole not because of a common 
inspiration or a common 'given' end, but by a common im<' 
pulse to activity It is an ever fresh urge essential to the very 
nature of existence But its truth is not affected by this 
continuous creation Bradley had not realized that it was 
possible to unify and harmonise -the multifarious activity 
of the universe by a principle that is not stable and not 
timeless. Time and change — not the time and the 
change of the scientist, but concrete qualitative and 
continuous duration — constitutes the very stuff of 
Real ty. It is here that Bergson differs from and goes 
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further than Bradley 

This Elan Vital, Bergson says, ts an explosive 
force with tremendous strength which is ever mani- 
festing Itself in creating varieties of multifanous forms 
Its creation runs not in a linear direction it expresses 
Itself in infinite and divergent directions of activity 
The vanous directions of biological evolution are all part 
of this huge tremendous creative evolution of Lfe The 
movement of life has in fact been described by Bergson in 
thesewordr Theevolutionmovementwouldbea simple 
one and we should have been able to determine its direc- 
tion, if life had described a single course, like that of a 
solid ball shot from a cannon But it proceeds rather 
like a shell which suddenly bursu into fragments whtch 
fragments being themselves shells burst in their turn 
into fragments destined to burst again and so on for a 
time mcommensurably long * 

We may mdeed say that this aspect of creatne 
activity of life is of great significance in the explanation 
of the exact manner in which the finite multiplicity 
may be said to flow from or rather flow in the 
Ultimate Pnnciple. Why and how should the 
external world of the senses, which is also the world 
of science be created by Life in its onward march 
througl^ ume ? Why should Life manifest itself in 
the great htstory of the biological and psychological 
• Borgaon Creativa Evolution p. 108 
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evolution of the universe ^ Bergson will say because 
It IS by Its very nature a dynamic, durational, explosive 
force, an active spirit. What answer, we may ask, 
may Bradley give to the same question ^ How may 
he explain the finite from the infinite ? Why should 
there be the former, why should the latter allow it to 
be created or abstracted from its original position in 
Reality ? Bradley can not but say " Somehow, we 
do not know Somehow Reality was separated into 
abstract elements, diversities and discrepancies, and 
somehow these all shall be dissolved and re.«integrated 
into the Whole of Absolute Experience. 

Consequently, again, the facts of creat.on and 
destruction in the phenomenal world, which Bergson 
succeeds to some measure in explaining, would be 
utterly inexplicable for Bradley For what room can 
there be for these in a world which is mere illusion or 
mere appearance ? Or even in a mere abstraction ^ 

Similarly Bradley and Bergson give two different 
answers to the question What happen to the finite 
quality after it is re.'integrated into its infinite whole ^ 
In the case of Bergson, each of the finite moments 
in time retains its concreteness and discreteness in the 
whole course of the evolution of life But, in the case 
of Bradley, the finite is, in the process of redintegra.- 
tioO) transmuted into something quite different, into 
what he does not know. It* 'transcends its finite 
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character and cxrslencc and paaacs into a higher stage 
of con-fuston as it were with the rest of the contents 
of the Absolute. 

All these differences need not, however, blind IL 
to the fact that there ts still much in common bcKrccn 
Bradley and Bergson not only in the theory of the 
intellect and of immediate experience but in their 
conception of the whole system of Reality itself Except 
for the recognition of the timeelcmcnt by Bergson, 
Bradleys Absolute and his Lfe exhibit similar charao 
tenstics We hai/e already noticed how Bradley and 
Bergson are both aiming at a consistent conception 
of the ultimate as a unity in-diverslty Both, having 
reiected the categones of thought as fundamentally 
inadequate to go beyond the phenomenal must also 
conceive the qualitative variety in Reality as not> 
relational or continuous. And such a notvrclational 
whole of quality they both insist can be attained only 
in an immediate experience akin in character to the 
immediate psychic consciousness of the human in 
dividual Let us examine some more points in this 
connection 

Firstly, we must note that both the philosophers 
offer us ultimately monistic systems and the monism 
in eash ca.e is an idealistic monism Each of them 
reduces all existence to dne single spiritual principle 
caHed by one the Absolute Experience and by the other 
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Life All else is explained as being false appear^ 
ances, constructions of the intellect. For Bradley, nothing 
can exist beyond experience, and Life, for Bergson, is 
an experience. Even The world of physical science 
IS not something independent, but is a mere element in 
one total experience", says Bradley 'k- Bergson's pages 
on the ‘Ideal Genesis of Matter' in the ‘Creative Evolution' 
similarly conclude that matter is but Life unmaking 
Itself, the activity of Life checked and turned back upon 
itself by abstraction t 

Not only do Bergson and Bradley agree on this 
broad point. Even on the question of the temporal 
character of Reality, Bergson does not, if we look 
carefully into the matter, differ radically from Bradley 
Any way, the significance of this difference may on 
examination be seen to be exaggerated by most writers 
For Bergson's ‘ duration ' is not a succession of ever 
continuous stages of the movement of life It is not 
mere change. It is a swelling force. In this transition, 
the past IS all carried over and therefore preserved 
in the present and there is a gnawing forth into the 
future X In each moment, therefore, the past has all 
accumulated and the future is being apperceived. In 
such a change the temporal obviously passes to be 

^Bradley Appearance and Reality, p 283. 
t Bergson Creative Evolution, ‘pp 249-264 
X Ibid , pp. 2-5, * o 
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Virtually non-temporal and iVic diilinct cn loscj ll-c 
siEnificancc popularly attached to it Bert^onj Lift 
in other WTjrds tends to chanjc into Bradley $ Ab'olutc 
Rnally, we must note that the mode o' kno- ded' 
svhich g.vcs us tht experience o( the Ultimate is 
conceived by Bergson very similarly ns by Bradley 
Bradleys Absolute Experience is n Hiihcr Immediacy 
in a/nich thought a/ill and feeling are all blended into 
one single Whole, though we can not imagjic a c 
admit hot/ in detail this can be. ’ Bergson s Intuition, 
likcarise is attained by a rc-umon of the tavo divergent 
directions of the evolution of Life instinct and intel- 
ligence Instinct IS bare unthinking feeling intclleot 
conscious thought And the function of both is activity 
A reintegration of instinct and intelligence is thus 
ultimately resolvable into a fusion of thought, feeling 
and action Bergson s Intuition thus is not very different 
in nature from the Absolute Experience postulated by 
Bradley Only the one is described in its complete 
richness of detail the other is given only In its bare 
outline Bergsons Intuition is a concrete cxpencnce 
whch man can realize Bradley s Higher Immediacy is 
a hypothetical state. 


Bradley Appearoimo and Reality p 167 



CHAPTER SIX 

ANTI-INTELLECTUALISTIC IDEALISM 

Taken literally the word ^‘idealism may mean a 
theory of reality in terms of ideas Some writers 
have, however, replaced the term ‘idea' by the term 
ideal , which they think more aptly characterises the 
philosophy of the school generally denoted by that 
name. For they found it possible to be ‘idealists ' with- 
out having anything to do with ‘ideas'. Indeed, because 
of this very misleading association between the terms 
idea and ‘idealism', some idealists, like Bosanquet, 
even went to the length of discarding the name 
idealism and were content with describing their 
metaphysical enterprises merely as ‘speculative philo- 
sophy . As Hoernie has pointed out, the term 
idea and all the great part it has played in philoso- 
phical discussions of the school, has been more or less 
a historic accident '. ‘‘At any rate", he concludes, 

It is a term which can now be discarded as incon- 
venient and misleading without sacrificing anything 
that is essential to the statement of the several distinct 
types of theory which are commonly classified together 
under the label ‘idealism'."^ 

Hoernie Idealism, p. 18. 
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But then, the term ideal also could not carry us far 
For, there may still be some other people who arc oovi 
ously idealists but svhosc philosophy would not suitably 
be catalogued as a philosophy of ideals For, ideals , 
It may be said with some truth, limit the path of active 
progress within exact wclWcfincd boundaries. And for 
an instance, we may looV to that phase of Bergsonian 
thought which has been often termed his philosophy of 
progress The term ‘ ideal for Bergson would import 
finalism and svould be but an inversion of the heirar- 
chtcal order of the Platonic philosophy of Ideas 
Realization for him consists in an incessant ever 
creating, durational flow of explosive activity not 
in a static, totalic attainment of the absloute 
ideal 

Yet the term idealism has its own claim even 
inspite of Its onginal association with the term idea 
Even if the term idealism be retained with all its 
connotation not excluding the association with idea the 
term would have a historical significance in ever pointing 
out to mankind how the great ancient school began with 
the Greek philosopher Plato and his concepuon of 
Reality as consisting of universal immutable eternal 
Ideas as against the finite changing and unstable world 
oFextemality created by the impress of the Ideas on the 

noivbeing matter And, if this historical significance 
be considered too unimportant and the term be reiected 
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It would be extremely difficult — nay, impossible — to dis> 
cover or coin a new word which may claim under its fold 
the philosophy of ' ideas' and that of ‘ ideals' as well as 
that of 'experience', that of ‘ appreciation' and that of 
the *elan vital' (That the last does belong to one line of 
thought with the rest we hope to show in this chapter.), 
which may, in other words, serve to convey to us a welh 
defined conception of the definite formulae of the school 
for all time past and to come. 

And the cause for this fact is apparent. Idealism 
is, in fact, a progressive movement of thought rather than 
a school With any particular presupposed basic maxims. 
In the writings of pro%sed idealists themselves we find 
the most diverse formulations of idealism, according as 
each thinker selects and emphasises this aspect rather 
than that of their common tradition. This selective 
emphasis is, again, determined by his own philosophical 
predilections, by the other intellectual movements which 
he seeks to support or to criticise, by the theory of 
epistemology that he adopts, and by the stage which 
scientific research has reached in his day Indeed, 
modern idealism has proved, so far as our knowledge 
of history goes, to be an extraordinarily elastic and 
adaptable movement of thought, responsive to changes 
in scientific theory, in social and moral experience, m 
religious life and theology All these affect minds; 
and the world of minds, and ‘mind in some sense, is 
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the hero of oil idcolislic theory *i 

Among idealists, therforc, v c may loo'' for agree 
ment, m fact only m a common temp'n in a common 
mood, in a common attitude anih svhich they ct 
upon the qu,Jt for ultimate Truth Their problem is 
the problem of the origm of coniradiction and di ere 
pancy within the universe understood as the common 
sense world of externality They arc confident that 
there IS some factual basis behind the mind’s inherent 
search for unity and individuality And, Pcrpleycd by 
an absence of perfect unity and individuality in the 
external world of every day practical experience they 
reicct It as mere phenomena and set out upon the 
search for a more nabic unitary, individual universe — 
may it be of universal immutable ideas, of perfect 
ideals or of incessant cvcr-crcativc continuous activity — , 
of a universe of which they can be cc.tain whose life 
they can follow and make their own without falling 
into the cver^lusivc net work of phenomena, and beyond 
which there is nothing more ultimate It is, in 
summary, a movement of thought led by a burning 
desire to be sure about the universe to distinguish 
appearance from reality, with a view to enable one a 
life faithful to the latter to the fundamental prinaple of 
Truth 

The starting point for all idealism must, then, be 
O Hoemle Idcalisir 
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a realization of the phenomenal nature of the external 
world of commonsense and a consequent search after 
the noumenalj the Reality, the thing-in-'itself. The 
fundamental principle of Existence must be sought 
beyond the obiects and the relations between them 
given us in our every day experience. 

In this sense, no doubt, all idealistic thought must 
be dualistic. But this dualism of the world of Reality 
and the world of Appearance is not a dualism in the 
metaphysical sense of the term implying the existence 
of two independent real entities. The Appearance 
exists, but as Jthe appearance of the Reality It is a 
dualism of the essence and the quality or manifestation, 
but not a dualism of primary and secondary qualities 
Appearance is what appears, what appears is, and 
what IS can not fall outside of and independent of 
Reality 

But the problem remains What is the nature of the 
Reality that manifests itself in appearance ^ And how 
is It related to the phenomena given in experience? 
To these two questions idealistic thinkers have given 
no one definite answer No one formula has been 
reached as decisive of the school. Yet, on the other 
hand, the attempt has continuously and vigorously been 
carried out since the very raising of the problem and 
IS still going on, to last no dne knows how long The 
first attempt was the philosophy*^ of Ideas, and since 
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then many different methods of inquiry have been 
adopted and various solutions of the problem have been 
proposed — and proved somcHos/ or other inadequate. 
And every endeavour has contributed bit by bit to the 
building up of the great movement of idealistic philo- 
sephy It IS a trul and error process its failures never 
s asting but ever ennehmg the crpcrtcncc of m nhind 
m the path of the philosophical quest 

We may indeed, ob'crsc four broad stages of 
development in the progress of idealistic investigation 
till now \/c may call them the stages of 0) logical or 
scientific construction of (ii) failure or perversion of 
the logical interest, of C»i) shcptici m and of Ov) the 
mystic trend It is, of course, obvious that, of these, 
the first was one great step in the senes of what we 
have called above the trial and error process and so 
IS the last vdiilc the second end the third arc the 
necessary stages of the continuous transition between 
them 

The lint of these four stages consists of the reign 
of reason and mtcllect over the idealistic field Reason 
was the first claimant for the essence of Reality when 
man undertook to speculate systematically Socrates, 
we may probably say, laid the first foundation of 
systematic applicauon of reason to ultimate questions, 
and his disciple s philosophy of Ideas began the movement 
we here intend to broadly trace These Greeks, dis- 
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satisfied with the sophistications of traditional opinion 
and commonsense, undertook to build up a system of 
welhdefined concepts to guide sincere and misguided 
seekers of truth into a more ideal and better state. 
Socrates kept himself to ethical concepts chiefly, while 
Plato definitely turned his effort into the metaphysical 
channel and constructed clear.-cut concepts or archetypes, 
immutable and universal, which, he said, existed in a 
world of their own and of which, he thought, the 
objects of commonsense were copies or reflections 
impressed upon the 'non-being' matter. These Ideas stood, 
for him, in an fieirarchy of order, and at their head 
as the fountain-origin stood the supreme Idea of Ideas, 
God, from which all the rest flowed in some mytholo- 
gically uncertain manner. This was the beginning, 
and since then Reason or the most general universal 
Idea of Being became the ideal of philosophy, and 
reasoning became its method. But two ways were now 
open for this method of approach. Either a concep- 
tion of the supreme Being could be formed in such a 
manner that the external world of commonsense could 
be shown to immanently flow, as it were, by a sort of 
' representation', from its absolute nature in a systematic 
heirarchical manner Or, again, this supreme concep- 
tion could be conceived as constructed by starting 
‘ upward if we may so describe it, from the given 
phenomenal and unstable data ol experience 

I 
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History shows that both the alternative ways of 
scientific construction of the Absolute Reality were 
tried And, as chance a/ould have it, the former of 
these was the first to be taken up by Plato and the later 
philosophies till Spinoza and Leibniz. We may say n 
had to be necessarily so for in the ancient days of 
Plato the opposition generally presupposed between 
common every day cxpcncncc and philosophy of the 
Absolute was too exaggerated to admit of the data for 
the nature of the Absolute to be taken from facts of 
finite experience. It s/as thus more in accordance with 
the atmosphere of the times that first the Idea of God 
should be constructed oprlori and then from it the rest 
of ideas and obiects ot the finite phenomenal world 
should flow This attempt reached its climax m the 
system of Spinoza in which the Idea of Cod was the 
real Substance and all the branches of finite existence 
were its modes immanently flowing from it by way of 
a transuent causation. 

This solution of the problem was however, not 
accepted by the thinking world For it culminated in 
a dogmatism in which the importance of experience 
in knowledge was too exaggeratedly minimised A 
protest was but natural and it rose in the form of the 
British school of empiricism which however in its 
logical consequence ended m skepticism, an equally fatal 
doctnne. 
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Awakened by this struggle between dogmatism and 
empiricistic skepticism to a recognition of the necessity 
of according a )ust status to experience, German idealism 
entered upon the second alternative in the method of 
scientific construction of the theory of the Absolute 
Experience was now viewed as a necessity for the full 
development of the idea of the Absolute It was not a 
degradation as with the dogmatic rationalists but a step 
in the realization of Truth For Fichte, it was essential 
for the moral activity of the Divine will in the Ego. In 
Schellingj the finite world was a manifestation in a 
heirarchy of degrees of the Divine Spirit. This scientific 
systematic construction upward from the finite experience 
to the Absolute Idea was completely carried out by 
Hegel He started with the unstable data of the senses 
certainty of immediate experience which gave rise to 
judgment, and posited a complete heirarchy of ideas in 
dialectic leading ultimately to the Highest Idea, the Idea 
of Being 

The speculative philosophy — as the German school 
of idealism was called—, though starting with some sort 
of a finite world of sense experience, could not carry out a 
complete continuity of progress between the primitive 
stage of every day Immediate experience and the higher 
stage of the dialectic. It was accused, thus, of being 
speculative', of ignoring tfie facts, or of attempting to 
spin them out of its own inner consciousness More^ 
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over speculative philosophy had also lost its cmpincal 
foot hold by assuming without sufficient warrant a 
sort of transcendental faculty in man, of a sort of 
artistic intuition in Fichte and Schcliing and the meta- 
physical dialectic in Hegel svhich were conceptions 
as dogmatic as the Ideas of Plato and the Substance of 
Spinoza. 

By the forties of the nineteenth century — upto which 
time Hegelianism had been the reigning philosophy — 
we must note here, if we arc to understand the fall 
and birth of schools of intellectual prtagress of this period 
natural science had reached a stage of development 
which was becoming the cause of a grosving contempt 
for the abtract investigations of metaphysics The 
triumph of natural science encouraged the growth of 
materialism and brought about for a time an eclipse 
of the philosophy of idealism A challange was thrown 
open to idealism to the effect that reason if it is to 
avoid dogmatism and superstiUon must follow the path 
of saencc. A scientific study of experience and cmpincal 
data was invited and positivism and evolutionary natural- 
ism were the result Philosophy which was before 
rationalistic and speculative was now turned into a 
synthetic scientific philosophy whose function was 
but to combme into a consistent system the universal 
truths arrived at by the pafticular sciences 

This now was tfie culmination of the philosophy 
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of reason, of the philosophy of the intellect. Both 
the possibilities of intellectual systematic construction 
were tried and both were found to be inadequate to 
the purpose of philosophy. The naturalists and positivists 
took this chance and sought to change the very com 
ception of philosophy so as to turn it into a problem 
solvable with the help of intellect Success to some 
measure having been already attained in science, 
philosophy was perverted into the form of a ‘scientific 
philosophy', which was distinguished from the various 
particular sciences themselves by saying that its function 
was synthetic. Thus there came about during the 
nineteenth century a certain vogue of science and of 
the philosophy of science, which fascinated thinking 
men and to a remarkable extent impregnated general 
culture One picturesque embodiment of it was the figure 
of Herbert Spencer setting out in the fifties upon the 
great adventure of showing how everything in the whole 
round of human interests is to be rendered scientific . 
ethics, politics, sociology, religion, even, in a manner 
of speaking, science itself, and, finally, thus, philosophy 
In the same spirit, although perhaps less ambitiously, 
worked such teachers as John Stuart Mill and Alexander 
Bain. Comte was another example. 

This scientific movement was the result of two 
powerful forces scientific discovery and rationalistic 
criticism On the one hand, crilicisrn had shaken the 
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fcvndilicns cf tteloricjl nd s-ccu1„tivc bs.Iiv's On 
i(-c other h~*nd, c cn:c h d teen steadily rilto; up 
cv-cr itR in t the cnimtlmp fabric c' ide 1 ji c doRm rn 
imrrciin’C ccun-vl icncf nuihcnfic,'tcd truths s hch 
invited crit c sm \ h eh could Fteve ihcms^Kcs reliable 
^nd, bcridcs b-mp rcli bic could ihoir penume 

u'clulncsi bt>‘cnd dcjbt At such a time v hen 
rclip cus and met«ph)s cal coctrine \ ere already under 
juip-ci'm, beth as to ad ethatr they a ere true and 
as to v.bethcr it seracd any -cod rurpe c to have people 
bel c\e in tbem tl c le^chinpc cicnce ppearedasboth 
pcnu-ncly authentic and prcdu-isc of peed — if not 
of peed in ll c oltim tc en c, yet of peed of a very re I 
and tanRible sort— m the comm-nd they g vc m n 
ever nature in the ssistance they give him in prevent 
ing famne and di ea^c and m piorroting all the finer 
omcnilies of life To many cniijhicncd minds indeed 
It seemed ^5 though cicncc s ere destined one cLy 
to U-Vc over from religion and philosophy the entire 
direction cf social life and as if the sooner that day, 
the better Green speaks of suth a tendency m those 
days as ol o affecting the held of ethics so that It thus 
v/ould not be v onderful ibjt, with most enquirers and 
and teachers the interest once taken in Moral Philosophy 
should be mainly transferred to the physical cicncc 
conveniently called Anihtopology even if the insuffi- 
ciency of the latter to deal with the most important 
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questions of Moral Philosophy were admitted/''^ 

This perversion of the scientific interest, as time 
went by, awakened, as it was bound to awaken, a 
reaction A Vv'hole line of metaphysical activity again 
ensued, a widespread and many-sided recovery by 
philosophy of something nearer to the classical bent 
of idealistic theory. Science was but a development of 
the materialistic and naturalistic tendencies which it 
had ever been the function of idealism to resent For 
the hard and sharp distinction it drew between appear- 
ance and reality required that the reality should be 
on a plane which is spiritual rather than material, 'ideal' 
rather than 'natural' 

Green, Bradley, Royce, Munsterberg and Taylor, 
among professed idealists, may be mentioned as some 
of the outstanding figures in this 'idealistic reaction 
against science' We have maintained throughout 
these pages that Bergson too ought to be viewed as part 
and parcel of the same reaction-movement. To sub- 
stantiate this opinion we propose in the pages that 
follow to note the chief characteristics of this movement 
in general and then to briefly trace the sarnie character- 
istics in Bergson's s>stem of philosophical mysticism 
Having done that it will only remain to bring out the 
historical significance of Bradley's philosophy in this 
period of idealistic revival 
Green Prolegomena to Ethics, 
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Now this movement we must note whtch was 
directed against the scientific (in the sense of naturah 
isuc) spirit in the metaphysics of the mid-nineteenth 
century, had a distinctive feature of its own which 
marked a striking contrast to all earlier idealistic protests 
against naturalism This distinctive feature consisted 
in an agreement with its antagonists in the recognition 
of the fact that an intellectualistic method of philosophy 
can not consistently proceed apart from and indepen- 
dently of the rutural sciences If abstract reasoning 
IS to be the guiding spirit of philosophical investigation 
and if reason is to be the essence of the spirit, such a 
philosophy must to be consistent, be scientific It is 
futile and absurd to claim the banner of reason on 
its side and to indulge in speculations which are far 
removed from the natural categones and products of 
reasoning Abstract mathmetical reason can be at 
home only in a naturalistic universe of discourse but 
the spirit of such a universe is essentially opposed fo the 
spirit of idealistic philosophy 

But, havmg made this submission in agreement with 
the naturalists, the idealists refused to accept the 
conclusion drawn by the former that for that reason the 
problem of philosophy ought fo be restated and termed 
scientific m order to suit the method of mechanical 
scientific calculation For that would be proving 
traitor to the discovery of the idealistic problem of 
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philosophy for the sake of a convenient method. 
Granted that the method at our disposal does prove 
inadequate to the problem in hand, does it necessarily 
mean that we should abandon and deny the problem 
and seek another that does submit obediently to the 
method*? Or should it not be truer to the spirit of 
philosophical investigation, to ‘the spirit that burns 
with the desire' to know and to be sure about what one 
knows that the ready.-made method at our disposal be 
let to confine itself to its own proper sphere and a 
method more suited and adequate for the given problem 
be sought*? 

This IS the protest of the idealists of the last and 
the present century against all attempts to naturalize 
philosophy. Reason in the sense of abstract mechanical 
reasoning, granted, is more at home in the world of 
science — which is but commonsense carried further 
to consistency in its defects as well as in its merits. But, 
then, let us confine this method to science and seek 
another for metaphysics The problem of philosophy 
can not be ignored The philosopher is out for Truth 
as against falsehood, for Reality as against appearance 
and illusion and the quest must be carried out at all 
costs, however many methods may have to be sought, 
tried and rejected, until we are sure that we are at 
our object, at the original spirit. If reason as applied 
in the natural sciences does not go with us till that 
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end somcihina »Iso mwt 

Thin b"E^n, ihcni a tc-partins o' \l^y^ bctv;ccn 
IcSical «oicntiltc ihoujht end Fhilo'cphicel InvcstiSJtion 
nc! m nvjtry for ihc same end bui «J n divijion of labour 
bctia-ccn probkms ulumitc and fuoblcm secondary, 
Ftobicms inicrptclativc and problems dcseripiivc Indeed 
a chicl leaturc ol contemporary idealism consists m this diS' 
tinct division of problems into philosophic’ rnd'sacntific 
the latter aiming at utilitarian naturalistic description of 
phenomenal abstractions o' nature and the former 
tryins an interpretation of the absolute reality behind 
the vrhole universe. The path of one is discriminated 
as bounded withm the hard and fast categories ol the 
'intellect as distinguished from the understanding , 
the method of the other The srhole ol Greens 
Prolegomena to Ethics is in laci an expression of rcsenv 
ment against the spirit of naturalism in metaphysics and 
moral philosophy Bradley examines each of the 
scientific categories one by one in his 'Appearance and 
finds tlxam all to be vranting in precision consistency 
and self.subsi5tcncc and hence unsuitable for absolute 
Vnowlcdge. The value^ihilosophics similarly allot 
distinct functions to science and philosophy the function 
of one being defined as mere description of the other as 
appreciation of ultimate principles purposes and values. 
Prof Taylor lihewise in whom we find a queer mixture 
of many types of idealistic theory makes the same simple 
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distinction when he says "the goal of experimental 
science is the Description of facts, the goal of Metaphysics 
their Interpretation.""^ 

Side by side with this restatement in clear terms 
of the problem of metaphysical investigation, came the 
recognition of another important fact It came thus 
to be realized that reason, which had been, by earlier 
rationalists and idealists, supposed to be the essence 
of the Supreme Spirit, is really only one side, only one 
phase of its existence Feeling and action, which 
had hitherto been entirely ignored, are now seen to be 
essential elements of the Ultimate All these three 
must there find consummation, or else philosophy is 
still far off from the Truth. 

This belief finds its complete expression only in 
Bradley when he defines the Absolute as an experience 
in which thought, feeling and will all blend and fuse 
into one whole, the defects of each being made good 
in this blending But there is evidence that Green 
did share this idea in that his 'self-distinguishing self- 
seeking conciousness' was not a barren abstract faculty 
of reason but a self in which feeling and will are made 
conscious under supervision, as it were, of a rational 
intelligence. His conception of free-will essentially 
involved a motive and the ultimate end was, for him, 
a development of all the caoacities of 'personality', 
Taylor El sments of Metaphysics, 1 92-1 93 
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of which the intellect comprised only one constituent 
The third peculiar feature of this period of idealistic 
revival consists in the rc-instatemcnt of the self as a 
psychic experience which admits of no natural expla- 
nation but IS the condition of there being nature 
Agam and again docs Green emphasise throughout the 
metaphysical introduction to his Prolegomena that men 
has in him a spiritual pnnciplc a principle that can not 
spring from nature and which is yet an essential pre- 
supposition of the very existence of nature at alL Bradley 
similarly says about nature that ‘beyond experience 
nothing can exist * A margin of expencnce not the 
expcnencc of any finits centre - - cannot be called tnv 
possible But tt seems another thing to place such 
matter in Nature. For Nature is constituted and upheld 
by a divison in experience It iSi in its essence, 
a product of distinction and opposition And to take 
this product as existing oulsirfe finite centres seems 
indefensible. The Nature that falls outside we must 
insist may perhaps not be nothing but it is not Nature 
If it IS fact It IS fact which we must not call physical "t 
Obviously the self now re-instated in philosophy 
IS not the self of older days— which was a faculty or 
an agent of psychic activity It is, on the other hand 
a centre of experience in which the expenence itself 
* Bradley Appearanca and Tteallty p. 272 
t ifnd , pp. 27S.27< 
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is the whole reality and the centre is nothing apart from 
It The self is the experience, it does not own expen^ 
ence It is psychic conciousness It is a system, an 
organization of qualities known It is not a being over 
and above the contents of the experience; it is in the 
experience-whole itself. Green would say it is the 
spiritual principle running though knowledge. Bradley 
examines various conceptions of the self and and comes 
to the conclusion that “ the inner core of feeling, resting 
mainly on what is called Coenesthesia, is the foundation 
of the self .’'it 

There is, similarly, a simultaneous change in the 
conception of the Absolute, which is now not viewed as 
a transcendental being or substance, or idea, but 
as an experience Absolute Experience is thus essentially 
an organization, a union in many, rather than a barren 
homogeneous general conception like the idea of Being. 
It IS, again, an individual rather than a substance It is, 
in short, an ideal principle 

This Absolute is, here, as in all earlier idealism, 
a final and ultimate ideal towards which all existence, 
all change, all activity, is always moving. But even thus 
there is a difference. For all idealism before this 
oenod, the end of ethical and metaphysical discipline 
was a given, and thus dogmatic, apnoKi end The 
method of contemporary ideajism, on the other hand, 
t Ibtd., p. 80. 
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IS not ideological m any such objectionable seme 
The knowledge ot the end, now in reference to which 
evolution and progress must be explained, is derived 
solely and rigorously from analysis of man s present 
estate. It is now Inlcrprelatlo and not antlctpoUo 
that IS the key note of philosophical explanation We 
may call this the truly empirical uend in idealistic 
philosophy What is experience ? is now the 

question with which every idealist starts his quest alter 
ultimate Truth. 

Thus It IS indeed, that the idealists of the present 
period all take their clues about the nature of the 
Absolute from the phenomena of individual experience. 
The individual is, thus re-instaied not only as a non- 
natural condition of there being nature, but also as 
a miniature model oh Absolute Experience The 
Absolute 15 pictured essentially on the pattern of a finite 
individual centre of human psychic expenence Thus 
at the very beginning of this penod Green postulated 
a Divine Consciousness which was but the personal 
self-distinguishing intelligence with its finitude turned 
infinity and, among the latest in the line, T aylor speaks 
of the Absolute as an immediate experience of the 
same essential character as immediate feeling or pre- 
sentation at any finite centre, only made richer more 
comprehensive and stably 

It IS, of course, possible to call this the deep-rooted 
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anthropomorphic bias of idealistic philosophers. But 
there It is, a fact which can not be denied, nor ignored 
or abstracted. Man, as the most developed of all 
beings, must be the measure of all things, and there it 
is alone that we can reasonably seek for a satisfactory 
clue to the ultimate principle behind the change, the 
activity, the evolution, that has given rise to his existence 
and his superb nature 

These, then, are the most obvious features of the 
present stage of the idealistic movement And of all 
these what characterises it most is its protest against 
the naturalization of philosophy by introducing what 
are called ' scientific ' methods into its investigations. 
This, indeed, is the common spiriti the common tie 
that binds the idealists of this age together in one )oint 
effort at checking the materialistic and naturalistic 
tendencies in the civilization and culture of to-day. 
Naturalistic, evolutionistic ’and positivistic schools of 
thought had attempted to turn metaphysic into a mere 
synthetic study of the special sciences. And, more than 
all else, contemporary idealism is a wide.'Spread and 
many-sided reaction, a protest, against this * scientific 
spirit in metaphysics 

Bergson's thought, we believe, is but a somewhat 
late product of this reaction. It is an expression of 
that same general philosophical revolt, though it is a 
late manifestation of it. This is, apparent from the 
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jnlroduciion m his Creative Evolution where he speaks 
of the cvciutionist philosophy which docs not hesitate 
to extend to the things of life the same methods of 
explanation which have succeeded in the case of 
unorgani-cd matter * And the culmination of this 
attempt in an abandonment of the idealistic problem 
of appearance and reality, and in consequence treason 
to the insight that determined the problem for the sake of 
logical and scientific convenience is very aptly described 
when he writes. Boldly it proceeds with the powers of 
conceptual thought alone, to the ideal reconstruction of 
all things even of life True, it hurtles in its course against 
such formidable difficulties it secs its logical end in such 
strange contradictions, that it very speedily renounces 
Its first ambition It is no longer reality itself 
It says that it Will reconstruct, but only an imitation 
of the real or rather a symbolical image the essence 
of things escapes us and will escape us always we 
move among relations the absolute is not in our province 
we are brought to a stand before the Unknowable — But 
for the human intellect after too much pride this is 
really an excess of humility t 

Bergson then in agreement with the basic trend of 
present day idealistic philosophy insists on a parting of 
ways between science and phtlosophy, assigning to them 
* Bergson Creative Evolution pp. x xl 
t Ibid , p xl 
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different universes of discourse, different aims and 
different methods The latter would deal with the 
real flux of duration which the former can not lay hold 
on. For, science is bound to the cinematogrsphical 
method, which only philosophy may set aside. It is 
philosophy alone that calls upon the mind to com^ 
pletely "renounce its most cherished habits It is within 
becoming that it would have transported us by an effort 
of sympathy."! Thus alone is it possible to attain theabso.- 
lute Science aims only at the relative and the practical 
In fact, It IS in Bergson that we have a completely 
worked out separation of the two branches of knowledge . 
relative knowledge and absolute knowledge, science 
and philosophy Green had insisted on the withdrawal 
of causality and other scientific categories from the 
arena of metaphysics But he, as a matter of fact, 
retained the category of * relation which he raised to 
the status of the very central core of his system. Con^ 
sequently, his philosophy became as rationalistic as that 
of Spinoza Bradley analysed all the conceptual cate.- 
gories of thought and showed their defects with admirable 
precision Yet his treatment of Absolute Experience 
was as logical as possible except for the occasional inter.- 
polations of the irrational ' Somehow ' to explain the 
transmutation of the finite in the infinite, the self.* 
transcendence of thought into its own other. Royce 
^Ibid,, pp 361-362 
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similarly based his whole coriception of the Absolute and 
Its representation in the finite on his investigations into 
the significance of the abstract number senes of matbe^ 
matics As such he implies the conception of a system 
as a whole of parts external to one another as the 
obiect of enquiry Moreover, all these thinkers ignored 
the fact of time and change in reality With their 
ancestors they started with the traditional bias that 
reality must be timeless and changeless and stable, 
rather than temporal and changing It is Bergson s 
ment to have broken off from all these rel cs of 
mtelleetualism in idealistic philosophy 

Yet Bergson does not deny that science has a value 
of Its own m its proper sphere. It has the advantage 
of enabling us to foresee the future and of making us 
in some measure master of events • What he insistes 
on IS a protest against the unwarranted and uniustified 
invasion by science into the realm of metaphysics Let 
there be be says a division of labour between the two 
Science must be pursued but not at the cost of philoso- 
phy The intellect may satisfy the finite practical 
needs of every day phenomenal life but the other 
knowledge - _ if it succeeds it is reality 

Itself that It Will hold in a firm and final embrace t 
Moreover it is philosophy that will give us a new inter 
•i6t(fp.862 
tiiicf p. 862 
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pretation, a new outlook to scientific knowledge. '' Not 
only may we thus complete the intellect and its know- 
ledge of matter by accustoming it to install itself within 
the moving, but by developing also another faculty, com- 
plementary to the intellect, we may open a perspective 
on the other half of the real For, as soon as we are 
confronted with true duration, we see that it means 
creation, and that if that which is being unmade endures. 
It can only be because it is inseparably bound to what 
is making itself Thus will appear the necessity of a 
continual growth of the universe, I should say of a life 
of the real And thus will be seen in a new light 
the life which we find on the surface of our planet, a 
life directed the same way as that of the universe, and 
inverse of materiality To intellect, in short, there will be 
added intuition".'*^ 

Secondly, Bergson, like the idealists, conceives 
absolute knowledge as a re-integration of the various 
phases of life-experience, of which ' thought ' is one 
and only one element Thought, feeling and will are 
the chief constituents of the whole for the idealist And 
so, for Bergson, are intelligence and instinct But what 
is intelligence but the faculty of ' thought and action ' 
and instinct but the faculty of ‘ feeling and action 
And in saying that the Elan Vital can be realized only 
by a re-integration of these two divergent directions of 
"" Ibid,, p 362 
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nctruMion into c?c!-» other For Green, the essence of 
t’’iC ‘ rdf ' w-’s to be found in the fACult/ of inter-'relation- 
Bcrf.scn finds it, on the contrary, in that of intuitive 
oor^rvation Toe forrocr is a faculty of construction 
luikinc; in Green's mind insfitc of his protest against 
scientific' conceptions in ph'Icsophy , the latter is one 
of Vision, in the sense of an insight into things as they 
redly ore l^cioting is not in the latter case necessary 
fer there exists for Bergson a unity of interpenetration 
among qualities of c 'pcncnce which is much higher 
than any un.tv wh.ch intellectual construction can yield. 
In relating, thought really disintegrates and disperses its 
contents into atomic fragments of psychic process, only 
to knit them together by some sort of artificial assccia.. 
tions through habit and custom 

By this advance upon other contemporary idealists, 
Bergson has in fact worked out the most consistent 
critique of an associationistic conception of experience. 
Green obiecled to psychological mechanism. Bradley 
exposed the abstractions it involved Yet Bergson 
alone succeeds in maintaining throughout his philosophy 
the position that associationism spells determinism and 
in developing a positive constructive theory regarding 
the exact manner in which the unity of an individual 
experience is to be reconciled with the multiplicity of 
the qualities that are its contents. This he does in his 
description of mental life as*^ -a flow of qualitative 
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differences in mtcrpcnciraticn with each other St-ch 
a richly detailed empirical description of the immcdi tc 
data of consciousness as Bergson gives m Time and 
Free Will IS perhaps to bo found in no oiher work on 
psychology and philosophy except to some measure in 
James essay on the Stream of Consciousness 

Again Bergson s conception of Life is fundamentally 
in line with the conception of the Absolute ameng 
contemporary idealists It is not a homogcnccus princple 
from srhich the hctcrcgcncity of finite qualities flow 
Nor 15 It a substance, a final cause of appearing 
phenomena (t is on the conir,.ry, an organiration a 
many in one a unity-iivmultiplieiiy a system Its 
essence consists in an inner impetus to activity to 
mobility in duration But such a tendency by its very 
nature implies change and creation And hence the 
many must be necessarily implied m this one common 
original prinapleof life the Elan Vital 

This conception of Life we must admit, is in a ense 
teleological like the Absolute For, all development 
all evolution in the universe aims at a satisfaciion of 
the ever fresh urge for change wCtiviiy and movement 
There is a way in which Bergson s finalism differs from 
the finalism of modem idealism. For his is a finalism 
ol a common impetus rather then a finalism of a common 
goal or ideal Yet agaii^ here as with the absolutists 
the knowledge of the ideal principle is gven not aprlorl 
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but in the nature of human experience itself With 
Bergson as with the absolutist, interpr etatio and not 
anticipotio is the principle of teleology 

Thus, Bergson, too, takes his clue for the conception 
of Life from facts of individual psychic experience It is 
the non-relational, interpenetrational flow of conscious- 
ness that IS the essential basis for the view of the whole 
movement of the evolution of the universe as a durational 
flow of an Elan Vital. 

All these facts, then, bring Bergson in a line with 
the idealists of the present stage of its growth. Moreover, 
even in the spirit of inquiry, his attitude is essentially 
that of the idealist His thought exhibits the most 
general characteristics of all idealism of any age or 
period in that he starts with a more or less rigid 
distinction between two kinds of existence, reality and 
appearance. The realm of the intellect is the world of 
appearance, while that which is gained in intuition is 
reality in itself and as a whole. 

In fact, Bergson is an idealist by intention, if not by 
profession He accepts the duality of appearance and 
reality not in the sense of a metaphysical dualism but 
as a dualism of viewing the same existence from two 
different points of view, in two different aspects of its 
being. He is an idealist, again, in so far as he seeks 
to be sure about the universe not by making common- 
sense quantitatively precise and palculative, but by an 
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investigation into an underlying qualitative pnnaplc of 
reality And lastly he shares the anthropomorphism 
characteristic cf idealism, o' expecting the fundamental 
prmaplc at the basis of all things to be friendly and 
akin to the specifically human capacities of man svhich 
may generally be subsumed under an understanding 
of life and experience in man and in nature 

Moreover Bergson ought to be lool cd upon as m a 
line wit a contemporary idealists in vicsv of the fact 
that in him we find a completely worked out expression 
etad vindication of that mystic trend of thought in 
idealistic philosophy which has been gros/mg since Green 
by stay of a positive systcnubuilding side by side with 
the protest against scientific or mtcllcctualistic philoso- 
phy The svhole movement of anti mtcllcctualistic 
idealism as a reaction against the philosophy of 
thought must ultimately turn to a philosophy of life 
and intuition if more than a mere polemic is to bo the 
obiect of metaphysical investigation This in fact is 
the mystic trend of contemporary idealism which we 
called the fourth stage in the development of the idealistic 
movement since Plato The first stage was that of the 
reign of reason represented by logic and intellectual 
construction The second stage was the perversion of 
the logical and intellcctualistic interest by bringing m 
a transcendental logic to (emove the defects of ordinary 
logic which could no longer be ignored Thus though 
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constructions of ordinary thought were seen to be 
unmaintainable, attempts at construction continued in 
terms of what was claimed to be higher logic This stage 
thus implied the confession of the deficiencies and 
limits of finite logic And the fabric of transcendental 
logic was only to be a short-lived conservatism to give 
place to a total abandonment of all logic and to a 
renewed attempt, this time, at an idealism of experience 
rather than one of thought, of 'understanding ‘appre- 
ciation ' or ‘ intuition ' rather than of the intellectual 
' concept 

But, before effort is directly and positively turned 
towards a definitely mystic system of philosophy, a 
transitional stage of doubt and skepticism must naturally 
come to pass The mistaken traditions are here com- 
completely discarded and there is a strange inkling into 
what the nature of future idealistic philosophy would 
be. But how it shall be seems inexplicable This 
stage of skepticism? it is perhaps obvious, is traceable in 
Bradley's thought For, the traditional 'concepts' he 
has discarded all. The clues to the true nature of reality, 
he has come to the conclusion, are to be found in 
immediate presentation. The stability and fragmen- 
tariness of immediate feeling, he also knows, can 
not belong to the Absolute. But what such an Absolute, 
which shares the qualities of immediate presentation 
and transcends its limitations, carir be, he does not know 
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and be thinks, he can not, as a (mile being, ever come 
to know 

And in Bradley docs this skepticism present ilscll 
more than m any other of the idealists of note in this 
penod. Green, we have already seen had not >ct 
absolutely given up the rationalistic tendencies o‘ 
ccnstmction and so there \ra$ not yet the occasion 
for the stage of sVept cism in the transition from inleE 
leclualistic to aninnullcciualislic idealism And after 
Bradley the positive building up of an anti inlcllcctualislic 
idealism has definitely l.-kcn its course In Bradley 
alone do v/c have a pos ticn v here there is a complete 
break from traditional caicgcrics of troughi combined 
vnth a skeptical attitude tovards the exact nature of 
absolute reality 

In fact, Bradleys merit consisted |U5t in the reel.- 
zation of the faa that a tran'ccndcntahsation of thought 
such as that attempted by Hegel was bound to change 
fundamentally the very nature of thought ‘ Unless 
thought stands for something that falls beyond mere 
intelligence, if thinking is not used with some strange 
implication that never was a part o' the meaning of 
of the word a lingering scruple still forbids us to believe 
that reality can ever be purely rational" Without a 
metaphor, feeling belongs to perfect thought or it does 

not. If It docs not there isat once a side of existence be 
yond thought But if it ploes belong, then thought is different 
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from thought discursive and relational To make it include 
immediate experience, its charater must be transformed."* 

Bradley has thus pointed out the difficulty of 
rationalism and intellectualism. "In the Absolute we 
must keep every item of our experience " But as to 
the exact solution of this problem, as to how an alb 
inclusive Absolute Experience, in which all forms 
of kno\A ledge are subsumed) and in which all divisions 
are healed up, ‘‘We can not imagine, I admit, how in 
detail this can be " Thus we find Bradley turning from 
the road of intellectualism to the opposite road of 
anti-intellectualism, but there stopped at the very start 
by a sense of inferiority to the task before him, a sense 
of his own finitude and limitations. With great energy 
of thought, he is absorbed in one ideal that thought 
must be transcended, which is a continual stimulus to his 
reflection, and brings him nearer, now to mysticism, 
now to skepticism. 

Bradley, then, should be called a mystic; for he 
believes that reality, if known at all, would be known 
only as an immediate experience. And that he 
certainly is when his thought comes to rest, and when 
he enters upon a thorough polemic against the concep'^ 
tions of commonsense and science But a certain skeptic 
cism characterises Bradley in that he lays more stress 
on the imposibility of a conclusion than on the possible 

Bradley Appearance and Reality, Vi 171. 
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dcicrminition of reality He is sVcpitcal 'Iso ‘o 
sense ihst he cjtpisint some pirlicolsr problems as 
insoluble We can not, be s’ys, derive the manifcld of 
reality the iruny (mite centres out d v/hich sve 
construct cxpcrtcnce. all the frspmcntsty, snih which 
we must stop from a siorIc principle even i( the 
mamfold is not oppo'cd to there b'lng a comprehensive 
unity 

This skeptical chiractcr of Bradleys cceiclu'ions 
may be opiamed by the f-ct that the traditional 
influences under which he sverhed were those of the 
shepticjsm introduced into English philosophy by 
Hume the absolutm has regarding the unreality and 
insignilicance o( the individual, and hence the bias 
regarding the unreality of finite cxpcncnce All of these 
determined Bradley s scmi-sk piical philosophy Bergson 
on the other hand, was influenced largely by Descartes 
mtuition of the self, Rtchtc s intuition of moral activity 
of the universe and Plotinus mysticism in general 
Naturally therefore he had less hesitation than Bradley 
in speaking of an intuitive experience of reality as a 
whole as possible for the finite personal self 

Yet the fact remains that while Bergsons is a 
philosophical mysticism, Bradley s is a mysiiasm fnspitc 
of philosophy and both form as a mater of fact two 
well marked stages in the present period of the desc- 
lopment of idealistic thought which period is character 
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ised throughout its course by a protest against any 
conception of idealistic philosophy in intellectualistic 
terms. 
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141 144, 170 
Spaulding, E 7 
Speculative Philosophy 148 
Spencer, H 5 9 61,158 
Spinoza B 8, 48 78 126 
134 141 155 170 
Structuralism 60 
Subjectivism 8, 11 77 119 


Synthetic Philosophy I57( , 

Taylcr A E, 26, 44 78, 
79 123 

Teleology 167 175 f 
Theology 22 127 

Unity in Multiplicity 18, 
121 E 175 

Value Philosophy, 79 
Vedanta 4, 126 f 
Visiotvic Element in Philo- 
sophy 15 f 
Voluntarism 79 

Waller of St Victor, 77 
Wundt W 66 

Yogachara, 3 

Zeno 112 
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PAR'^DHT or takankart. 


The Pai’“dMs are a ■wandering tnbe of fowlers in Ohanda and Berar They are 
mostly snarers and are therefore also called Phasa Par“dhi8 Their dialect has been 
returned from the following districts 


mere spoken j 

Number of 
speakers 

r 

Ckanda 

25 

Ami'aoti 

500 

Akola 

1,635 

Ellickpur 

1,000 

Buldaua 

250 

Wun 

2,000 

Total 

5,410 


The Takanharis are a similar tnbe of vagrant null-grinders They have been 
returned as speakmg a separate dialeot from Anxraoti, Akola, Ellichpur, and Buldana 


The foUo-vnng are the revised figures — 

Amraoti 200 

Akola 2,823 

EHictpur 600 

Buldana 215 


Totai, 3,238 


Specimens have been received m both dialects from Akola Another specimen, 
which has been forwarded from Melkapur in Buldana, professes to illustrate both dia- 
lects And the specimens clearly show that this Par“dhi and Takankari are m reahty 
identical By adding the figures just given we therefore arrive at the following total 
for the dialect — 

Pnr"aiil _6,410 

Takapkarl . , 3,238 

Total . 8,648 

Tlie dialect under consideration is a form of Gujarati-BhilL In some points it 
agrees "with Kliande^i, and there is also a shght admixture of Marathi This latter 
clement is, however, insignificant, and is clearly a loan 

The characteristic features of the dialect ■will be seen from the specimens prmted 
below, and I shall here only draw attenbon to a few points , 

An s is very commonly replaced by hh, % e, probably M ; thus, palMid, money , 
M.amlrna, ha^vmg heard, Gujarati sabhaline, and so on. The same subsbtubon of hh for 
s also occurs in Siyalgin S is, however, often retamed , thus, what , dee and de^, 
coun'try, etc The real sound is probably that of ch in German *aoh,’ and I have 
therefore wntten ^ Compare the corresponding ^ m ■the Bhili of Edar and neigh- 
bourhood 
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CA it lomdfmot Intcrcban^blo irifli f (hot, Jifo^ and Jit, tboa eoest It U 
acoordlog};', poailblo that eA hat tho lOTmd of « u In dbor Bhll dl^ccU. 

rU dropped before palatal TtMtcli I thru, iU twenty fp ring 

Noun*.— There Is a tendency to replace the nenler by the matcuHne gender ; that, 
dpHid pil, btt own bdly On the whole, bowerer, tho genden arc oorroctly dlitingnlshed. 

The nomlnatire h tOTDdlmrt ated Instead of tho caw of the agent ; thus, MieO dtdu 
the father gaTo (fff It was glren) Tho tuflbcca of tho caw of the agent on I »i and 
at thn», by tho man dhatthni by the rich man ; tina, by him. Ocoasloimlly 

wo abo find ad; that, fi $td by him. 

The anOlxm of tho datlrc and the iooaUTe aro n and ao, no and aid, rcspcctiroly ; 
thn*,d(f^la to a roan } 6dird ikT to the father mb/kjS«m in the country poMnMd on 
the neeV 

In mo<t other retproU the inflexion of noiraa ogreea with QnJarftU Thn* pAd^d 
a htvrw pAd^d hoiaca. Oocaslonally howerer wo And Mardthl forma anoh as cAAfjnl 
Instead of the common eAA/jrd, a son 

I UAff; In Baldana,bowcrcr tnfas In^famtht Note tho form sd' what P The 
bhllqno form /jrd that, b IlardthL 

V^rbl.— The nroal form of tho present tense of tbe rerb inbatanUre b cAAo in all 
pmofts and namhet?. Other forms, howerer, also occur Thus, cAAd 1 am | cAAl them 
art, he b, they aro, etc. Compare Gajaritb 

Tbe present te«o of finite Tcrhn baa roany Tarioos forma. The regular onea of 
fitdr*ieS; to strike arc.— 

Slag 1 tadrds. Tlor I wdris 

2. wdrof S sidrda 

S asiret 3, Mdrai 

Compare Kh&nddfl and other BbU dialeoti. OA is often substituted for t; thus, 
ttdrdcA, yon strike. See aborc. 

Tbe past tenw b nsoally regular Thus, gffQ and poyp be went pojrd they wont 
The fonn ending in d b, howerer abo used In tho singnbr thus, rAd bo llred. 
Compare boons, aboro. On the other hand, we abo find forms luoh as dyd, they oame, 
and there accim to bo a tendency to oblitoreto tb« ditTerenoe between tho two nomhert, 

S’ U •ometiraoa abo added hi the past tenso; thus, roAydr they lired. 

The neuter form of tbe post tense aometlmea cods In i Instcnd of Id |rv thus, BsaHso 
pip kat% by me sin was door 

Tho oonjuncUro participle ends In I or Im (fa) ; thus, Aorl aud Aorlaa (Aorfa) 
haring done. Alatithl forms aoch as ^dwa baring gone, abo occur 

The rerbol noun ends in icd and I ; IhuSp cAdrdwd'a In order to tend a^chn p€^ 
fdpf dfcrtre* began to come. 

Other forms will be easily rcoognbable from the ipcchnens. 

Tho htst of tho spccimcna width fbflow b the beginning of a rerrion of tho Patablo 
of the Prodigal Son which has been rcc cl To d from Udkapur in Buldana. It piofcawa 
to Qlnitiato both tho dialects in question. The second b tho deposition of a witnoM in 
PArMhl, rocelred from Alcola. The third b a rertion of the Panblo in T^lomkArl, 
rcoeired from Ahola. It wQl be soen that It U written in the same dbleot as tbe 
two prcooding speehnons. 
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[No 61.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY Central Group. 

BHlLl OR BHILOBl 

PnAsi PAa‘Dni Dialect. (District Buleana ) 

Specimen I. 


Kau 

ek 

ad*min 

be ebbiya bota Tin-ti 

nbano 

ebbiyo 

Some 

one 

to-man 

two sons were Them-from younger 

son 

ban 

kavra 

lage, 

‘ ba, maia 

bi^a-ni 3iR“gi 

nia-na 

da ’ 

tof other 

io-say 

began, 

'father, my 

share-of property 

me-to 

give ’ 

^Ibiiu 

baya 

ap“li ]in'‘gi 

bavbon ' ivati 


dadi 


Thaeforc by-the-fatlier Im-own poperly to-hotk having-divided loas-gtven 
Tlioda din-ti nbano cliliiyo ap'^li alcM len 


Feio days-fiom I he -younger son hzs-own all property Iiaving-taken 

mulukli-pai gayo 'Pyage ti-na cliain-baji-ma ap'D akin 

country-io icent There Jum-by luxnry-in Ins all property 

nda-dadi Ti-no aklio paisa kbarch tbaya-par tya raulukb-ma 

ioas-sqitandcred Hts all money spent become-after that conntry-xn 

mOto knl padO Ti-na kbaiva-ni badi ad“cban padi Mag to ek 

great famine felt. llzm-to eating-of great difflcidty fell Then he one 

ad'‘mi-kana 3ai rba Tyo dbani-nc ti-na dukar lakh'^wan ap-na 

man-near hamng-gone stayed That rich-man-by him siome to-keep 7ns 

kliut-ma ninkyO T\a 3aga tya ad*miye dukhn khai 

ficld-in hc-was-scnt That iu-place that by-man sicine hamng-caten 

niklii dadu kondya-na kbu^i-na ap-nO pet bhaii asas 

haling Jept mien hiishs-by gladly hs-oion belly filed lootild-have-been. 
Pail ti-na kahi kOna dadu naliT Tin-ti ti-na d 6 |a ugbadya 
Bid hivi-io anything by-anyone was given not Then his eyes were-opencd 

'Iwiru tjO apTu mana-ti kaua kigya, ‘ mara ba-na naukai-na-kana 

Tl cu he hts-own mind-to to-say began, ^ my fathci-of servants-of-icith 

\eldu dhan bum in-ti ndliik ebba Mi bya. 3aga bbnkja 

fO-}ti”ch iccalth hattng-bcen fhat-than more is J this at-place hungry 

miru'- Tar bam-iui b.i-n.i gbaii jaun kalm ki, 

am-Jytttg Then oar fathcr-of io-house havino-gouc Tshall-sai/ that, 

*‘ b 1. tuni irb na Dew-nO badi ap'radbi cblia MTa me iutnarO cbliiyo 
"fitter, ihv and Ood-of gieal siunci I-am And J thy son 

mipbak nalii Uam-n.i nt.i mOPkai gati bnga-n ” ’ YcldO 

fodw ''Ontid^i cd woithy not JIc note serennt-as ronsidcr"’ So-nnich 
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iohjir }aA iyb U bmft ijO. TjO IvHft 

r ^ ei i $ m A«WiifHM«te A# kit /alktr-nw com. He eomlnff, 

Uya da^U dflUkfl. Tl*n* &Tln dlk^riUnk goB mO pa^T^ 

hf^h^0tker Jf-Jrtm Slm^ tmt^ n^Jcon /dt^i 

tl^ UnlcA ladA, 

Ut Km tecffotoi. 
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[No. 62.] 

IN DO-ARYAN, FAMILY. Central Group. 

BHlLl OE BHILODl. 

PhIsi PlB^DHi Dia-Lect. (District Akola) 

Specimen II. 

DEPOSITION OF A WITNESS 

A^’ma pandhar dan huyasi, Suk‘ra-vari rati hfi, mari bawan, an ba 

Alout fifteen days Jiave-elapsed, Frtday at-mght I, my tiyife, and two 

chiuya kbni rabya-tba. Tya-wakbt'l ba-pabar rat-nd kbumari mara 

cUldren having-slept stayed. That-hme-at two-watches niqht-of about my 

bawan-ui ]agi karya an kab'wa lagi ki, ‘ gbar-ma wasan 

wife-by aicahening was-made and^ to-say she-hegan that, lhouse-i» pots 

■waji rabya-saj manas-nu obabal avi rabyo. Ty 5 ntbo.’ 

gingling are, man-of sound having-come is Therefore arise ’ 

Tya-warbii bu ntbyo an bbit-na bbani 3byQj te cbbeku 

That upon I arose and wall-of towards it-icas-seen, then a-hole 

ditbu Tya-wai°m mari kbatri boi ke koi-tari ad^mi gbar 

was-seen That-upon my conviction became that someone man house 

pbodin andar cbbiyo Gbar-ma diwo noto Mara patbar-na beta 

havmg-brohen inside was Mouse-in lamp was-not My carpet-of under 

angar-peti bati Ti tuiata-cb kadbln lagadin. At^a-ma 

fii e-box was That quicMy-venly havmg-taken-oui was-lighted Meantime-m 

ba aropi bbit pad“wa-na cbbeka-kanba jawa lagyo Tya-par mari 

this accused in-wall bored hole-near to-go began Sim-on my 

na3ar geya-par ma ti-na dbaryd an ti-nn bat dbarin ti-na 

eyes gone-on by-me him was-held and his hand having -seized htm-to 

bolyo, ‘ are cbottd, kyaba 3ayaob ? ’ 'J ya-war^ni ti-ni ma-ri kusti 
was-satd, ‘ 0 thief, where goest ? ’ That-upon his my wrestling 

boi. Ma gbar-ma motbo-cb kallo kary 5 Tya-warbii gbar-na 

became Hy-me house-in great-verily noise was-made That-upon house-of 

Se3aTi lok Sitaram an Itbdba ayo At*ra-ma-ob mara bavran- 
netghbour people Sifdidm and Vithdbd came Meantime-m-verily my wife-by 

diwO lagadyo an gbar-na kbakali kadbi, an tyo ikham 

lamp was-lighfed and house-of chain was unfastened, and those persons 

gbar-ma aya Tyabatu ma-na gbann 361’ ayo Tina-kanba pacb kban 

house-in same Then me-to great violence came. Mim-near five pieces 
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cbM{*cfi Bftlcftljri. >^17^ kTmat n& obha Tyb m£t& 

eot/t/* Ktre-/otind TAck ptnet Ikrt* rwpM rorih-tf tre TJ^cte ■»<■« 

dibt« 

«rr 

ArOpI k6]>*tS g&tn b& ehhA« li do sIm chin tm*nA 

Tkt^c9»tid wAfcA vflhffi’iif U, ih time wlal it «**/o 
milOm idhT EInn tjO htm&n» gim'nk nahT lit dlT& lago^^ufi* 

Jhw* iMiet Sfntue ie tmr cff/ape-^ U’ltof Uf^me lawp UgiUitg 

U]in aiig£r*]^l n Uk Ush^O, at^ii ma irC^d chbCkS kuha 

Jof Jtrt-lca>tif a-metck ieet^hbed mewntlBie f» tke^acented ioU^ear 
Tji moU tna<na dlirO lagicftA irO Dahl. l}hlt*Da pa4ti& 

K«fKr». Titr^oft Ume-io temp Vgkiing erne poi If'ell to Ured 

dshtkS ma U mkciis iwi jiwfi kbaVC. E6rat'm& bOIlO khllO 

keHe-dth/etm ctp«ti d{fficnttf'tettk come go mn Oowri-in Mng nail 

51 na bhU na cfahlkO pfi47Q ^ ^ chh6k& Imnha nhiol ma 

kote tutAored IM ne^o tke^kole'Peor hath room-fa 

teetfowd 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING 

On A FrHajr olghL tboot a forinisht ago I, mx vifc, aod tvo chlldrco wore 
•Irepiag Abcnt siUalgbt 07 vlfo avakened oe asd «ald ' Ibcre 5i nooe iiobe is the 
bom and 1 beard foot-atqn. Tbmfore arice.' I got np and looked towarda the wall 
vboe I aiw a bok Tb^ I nadmtood that aome one bad broken faito the bottao. 
There vaa no bunp bsraiog faattberewaaa natch box under the carpet I qukklj 
•died H and tb^kd a natdu Then tbe acooKd went towardi the bole In tbo wall 
TVhetilnw bbn I aeixed bk band and old 'now thief, wbero ore 70 a going?* 
Tberenpon wo began to wrcatle and I made great nolle n that mj nclgbboon SlUrdm 
and VltbChk cane Is Ibe neantlme xtiy wife lighted the lamp and opened the door to 
that they could come In- Then 1 fell rery tinvg (and orereamo bln) TVe found flro 
pkcea of olotb 00 btm- They were worth fire rupeea and belonged to no 

I do oot know the rlllage or (bo name of the aoemed bcceuM bo b not of our 
Tlllaga. I bad no lamplmmkg tbcrcfcrolllgbled a xnateb- Then I caw the aootood 
near the bole. Therefore I could not Ugbi (be lanp. The bok in tbo wall waa largo 
enouib for a nan to get through It with difiloully Tbo lor with wblob tbo bok In 
tbo was nade bu been ponced in the Court I found It in the bath-room. 
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[No 63] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

BHlLl OR BHILOBl. 

PhABI PlB^DHi OB TAKANKAEf DiALBOT 

Specimen III. 


(Distbiot Akola ) 


Kon-ek admi-na 
A-certain man-to 

kawano, ‘ ba, 
said, 'father, 

da ’ Mag ti-na 
fjzve ’ Then htm-hy 

dan-ma nano 
days-m ihe-younger 


be 
two 
]b 

which 


tya 

him 


cbbiya tbaya. Ti-no nano ba-na 

sous were. Them-of the-younger father-to 

sampat-no wato mana awana to ma-na 

proj)erty-of share me-to to-come that me-to 

sampat Tvati didbL Pacbba tboda 

property having- divided was-given. Then a-few 


cbhiya akbi ]ama-kari dur des-mo gayo ; 
son all Jiaving-Gollected distant ooimtry-into went; 


tya 

lai 

ndb^lepan-ti 

cbalyo an ap“ni 

sampat 

there havmg-gone 

eatt avagance-with 

he-remained and his-own 

property 

udai 


didbi. 

Pacbba 

ti-na 

akbi kbarebya-par tya 

having-sqtiandered 

was-given, 

, Then 

him-by 

all expended-after that 

de^-ma 

motbo 

kal 

padyo 

Yen 

tbaya-par 

ti-na 

country-ill 

great 

famine 

fell. 

Tim 

having-happened-qftei' 

him-to 

ad“cban 

padi 

lagi. 

Tab! tye 

tya 

d^-ma-na eka 

admi-kana 

dificnlty 

to-fall 

began 

Then he 

that 

country-m-of one 

man-near 

jaina 

rabyo 

Ti-no 

ti-na dukalda 

ebarawana ap'ba 

kbetar-ma 

hamng-gone 

lived. 

-Sim-by 

him sioine 

to-graze his-own 

field-in 

mok^lyo 

Tabe dukalda ]e 

tar^'pana 

kbata 

asa tma-par ti-na, 

‘ apnu 

xcas-sent 

Then swine which husks 

eating 

were that-upon him-to. 

, ‘ my-own 

pet bbanye,’ 

yabu 

ti-na dil-ma 

ayu. Pacbba 

koiwa 


belly l-shotdd-fiU,' so his mind-in it-came. Then by -any -one-even 


gbar 


ti-na kah? dadbu 

him-to auy-thing was-given 

lagyO, ‘ maia ba-na 
began, ‘ my father's 

ab bu bbuk-to 
and 1 vnlh-hnngei 
3 ais, an ti-na 

will-go, and him-to 

ilgvradG pap kurl 
before sin tcas-donc 


nabi Tyaru 
not Then 
kelda 
at-hoiise hoio-viany 


tyo 

he 


deb-par aina kawa 

senses-on havmg-come to-say 
mOkkarya-na gbana olda inalas, 
labonrers-to much bread is-obtained. 


mams 
am- dying 

kabis, 

wdl-say, 


Hu uthina mara 
1 having-arisen my 

“ ba, ma-na Bew-na 
"father, me-by God-of 


gbami 


Ham*na-kantl taro dik“ro kawa-na 
Hencefoith thy son to-be-called 


ba-na 
father -qf near 

■vmdb an tara 

against and ihy 


asal 

fit 


nabi, 

am-not, 
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6Va toOl'kaTyn glmtl tottV* ^anta^ tjO fip*iii 

Uf-ctcM OM /afroirrer Ukt TMfm he Uning-^ten M#-owi 

M g)i&ml TihS tx& dihr ohha tCicJi ma U-nA faA il na 

/o/A«r«Hfar vent Then he dUtant toot tke^eaniime'fm hl$ fcdher Mm 

dAkhlna tax^niaU h&jtdfa&ln it>a& gaU ma mi^l 

l(rW«p*«eeii haring^lled went tmi rmning hU neeh4u emiraoing wa*-pnt 

An ti nl maltki Iad&. Pa^ha 4^k*rO tl na kafr&oO h&, BAv it& 
Qnd hit kittet wre^aken Then ihe-ttm hivt-io tttid */atker Ood-<ff 

T]ridh fin tfirfi fi.gwfi4fi °4fc*na pap kaii^ fin han^na kanil torO 

fljffioif and tj ikte h^ore mtf4f tin rcoi-ffoa^ aad to-^ag-frcm thg 
4llc*ru kivina hQ atal naht* Paranta bnjO fipna kal^&r-na 

ton i<hhe^lled 1 JU aoMiot * Bat bg^lhe'/aikee hU-oten tervani-to 

kayo atMil JbagO blna t! na gkfilOt an tl nfi bfit ma 1(1 

it teat-tald, good garment haciag^bronght Mat to pat-on^ end hit htmd-on a-rlmg 

fin pftg'mA khikh 4^ ghfilfl Paeliha fipOn kb&lna barlkh kac^O. 
o«d /eit-on tkoet pat Then tee having*eaten merriment nfU^do 

Kinn y& mfirfi mtri gayfi tbO, tyo paohha jltfi thfiyO 

Beeaate tMt mg ten hating^ted gene ira* he again alive heeame : 
fin khfil payO thO, tjO Tab? tyO khufil kni*irfi lagyfi. 

cnid lett gone teat, he im/ound* Then they merriment to^o began. 


Tyfi wakta tl nO isCKhO t^k^^ kbfitaMoD bO(&. Paobba tyfi fiisa 
M that time hit eider io« Jield in teat. Then he kaving-eome 
ghar kan firln'lAnym bfijya fin cfiob kb&m ly&> Tab? ifil*da7*ma 

hoatt^near kaetng'COtM maeie and dancing vat heard. Then tervantt-among 

fik na bnlilna pnobbMro IfigyO, * bfi to obba ? TI*na paebha kayu 

oiic*/o kat{ng*eaUed io^tk ke^began Ihit tekai i$ t * Uim-bg then tf^-vot^d 

k1 tarO bW fijO, fin t&rfi b& na kbnil hill tbl mllyO, Ini<Uti(n 
/fiat thg brother came, oad in-good'COndHion teae'obtained therefore 

tl na m£t(bl pafigat kart Aha. Tal^ lyO rikb* bbartn mfibB 
great afeatt made Then he witk^anger being fiOed intide 

gnyO nabL Pacbba tl nO bfi bfibfir llna 'll na klmin*Jiw*na ligyO 
teent not Then fit# father onl haviag-eomt fitii to^roat began. 
Paranlu ti-na bi-na b£il*ira ligyB M* 'pabi, 6144 Wkba 

J3at fit# fatkerdo to-eag he-began that * eee to-manj jeare 

tfim difikM kart, an tfiri fijHi fcadhl bhifigl nabl 

ihg terviee icfl#-doM aad tfijr commandmeat ever tcat-broken not 

HQ mfirfi dOtU-bartbar Aaln kartxu ini kbfitn ty6 ma*na kar*4® 

j ftg friendt’ieilh pleatxtre wdgki^make therefore tkee-bg me^to a^kid 

dedhu nabl. An Jt«na tirt tampat kafban tafiga 
even -dnd tehea^ thg pro^g harloit miih 

u 4 il dado tyn a art 4ik^ fiyO tab? tfl tlnfi*khfi(a 

*«rtfi^»9to»d#r«d wat^ven that ihle ihf tom cane then bg-thee himfbr 
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.BHiLI OR BHTLODi. 


mothu ktaii 
a-great feast 
mara barobar 
of me with 


karyn 

cbba^’ 

made 

IS ’ 

obba, 

an 

art , 

and 


Paobba ti-na kavm, * dik*r6, tu nebbn? 

Then hvm-'by it-toas-said, ‘ son, thou always 

mari dban*sampada akbi tari obba. Parantu 

my wealth-and-property all thine is But 


anand an cbam kanye yo asaal botu. Karan yo tara bbM 

rejoicing and pleasut'e we-should-do this proper was. Because this thy brother 

nmri gayo tbo, tyo pacbba jito tbayo, an kboi gayo tbo, tyo 

havmg’died gone was, he again alive became ; and lost gone was, he 

sap‘dy6 ’ 
ea found ’ 
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SIY^LQIRT 

Tho Bij&lgin arc a orimtnal nomodlo tribe, namborlo^ about 120 tools, in tho 
Danton Thant ot tho Boogal Blitriot of Uldnaporc, wboro tbex aro found In tho foUoir 
ingTiUngea — 

Nimpor I lAlmobanpatna, 

Qomundo, I Dhnlcorda, 

^ Bolpor 

A few BIjrUgin aro alto foond in Boga and Simla in District Balaaoro. 

The tribe teenu to bare Immigrated into Ha prcaont habitat aomo 160 ^eort ago, and 
tbeir bmgxmgo tbowi that tbejrbare come from ‘Western India. It U, tberofore probable 
that tbej entered Bengal as eamp>followcii to tbo Bbonslaa, wbo inraded Bengal in the 
middle oi tbo eighteenth centnij 

Their fentnrea do not giro anj olue os to their origin ^ejr now look like ordinary 
Bengali peasanti. 

Most of the proocdlng remarks hare been taken from tho following — 

AOTnoBirr— 

Otmsov Qtntt *• * JMtet tj 0^/arttt imfMtniU iU Duirtd tf MUtfmr /mtmI of 

tW Ari>tto 600 M 7 of Dn^U V«1 Urfi, Pvi I, lS9d, pp, 183 kai S. 

Bipfilgirl U derirod from a dialect oloeclx related to On^aritl BhlB and the tribe has 
probablx originally eomo from the border ^stricts botireoa Central India, BAJpxdana, 
and Uie Bombay Preiidonoy the itroaghold of tbo Bhll tribes. On thedr way towards 
tho cast they hare come into oootaet with rorions tribes, and the rcsnlta can be traced 
in their tpoMh, which now presents a mixed oppearance though the original baso is casBy 
rtxognizahle. 

The only source of our koowlodgo of Stynlglri is a T crii on of tho Faiablo of the 
Prodigal Son which has been forwarded by Baba Krishna Eisor Aohorjl, Becretary to 
the Midnapore Districi Board. Bee the paper quoted as Authority aboro. 

The malerialt aro not niBdent to tolro all tho problems oonnoolcd with the dialect 
There cannot, boworer, be any doubt with regard to Its genorol character Tbo ensuing 
remarks aro ontlrely based on the spodmon. 

PronunedatioJL — In many Bhll dialects an s is regularly replaced by a Kmnd 
whloh is •omething between t and Jk somewhat like tho ck in German aoh In 
r&T*dhl is used instead of this A thus, money I&&, twenty ota BimOaily 

jA Is usually lubstitutod for s In BlyilgirL Thus, gha6 for all di^ for dis 
countiy; fc&dsifjjrd'N Gu^aidtl to bear (compare Adsi*/Za^ haTing hoard, 

in the Bhll dlalooti of Ibabua and Kotea) frarotA. Gujar&tl carat a year | Utik-kdan 
haring become awakened (compire thought in the Bhll dialect of Betlam) 

Wo haro no information as to tbo pronunolotion of this It is, h ow rerer 
probable that it Is pronounoed In the tamo way as In other Bhll dloloota. For wo 
occaslaoslly find k and eren p uiod ioiteod thus brAoBifl a harb*^ Hp anger 1 
hare therefore substltoted tho sign ^ for tho kb of tbo original 

The kik In AQaia, shore, b probably duo to the Influenoe ot enpfa, share, in tho 
Bengali text from which the translation was originally prepared. 
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A cerebral d between vowels is pronounced as an f, as is also tbe case in other Bbil 
dialects, tbns, few. 

L is sometimes substituted for n ; thus, Uchu, dancing , and perhaps also la^in, 
runnino- Tbe same change is common m many Bbil dialects, but may also be due to the 
influence of eastern vernaculars 

y is sometimes dropped before % and e, as is usually tbe case m many Bbil dialects 
and m tbe Marathi of Berar and tbe Central Provinces TbUs, eglasta, Gujarati liegHu, 
distant , m, Gujarati mil, rmg. In at, word, io has been dropped before a In other 
cases w becomes & as in eastern vernaculars, thus, baraMk, year , jihat, living , sebd, 
service 

Nouns. — ^Tbe various genders are constantly confounded. Thus, so ]^ab kharaoh- 
patfa kidht, that all expended was made , tdr^ dt parhtkold, tby word was transgressed 

Tbe plural seems to have tbe same form as tbe smgular Thus, dtk) d, a son, and sons 

With regard to cases, tbe case of the agent is never used Tbe subject of transitive 
verbs is put in tbe nominative case even when tbe verb is a passive form. Thus, bdb 
kahu, tbe-fatber (-by) it was said. 

Tbe nominative singular of strong mascubne bases ends m a as in Marathi and 
eastern vernaculars, thus, dtkrd, a son Traces of tbe Gujarati termination d are, 
however, found in tbe adjectives , thus, mbto dlkrd, tbe big (» e elder) son. 

Tbe usual case suffixes are as follows — 

Dative, ne, n , kd Genitive, wa, n 

Ablative, se Locative, me, nn, mb. 

Thus, mdnMkd-n, to a man , bdbd-ne, to tbe father , ghar-mt-kb, to-in-tbe bouse, 
mto tbe house , baraMk-se, years-from , ek marad-nd baya dtkrd thet, one man of two 
sons weie, mdra bdbd-n ketld yhdnd darmb-pdun cTidker,h.o'w hired servants of 

my father’s , gdmi d-mf>, in tbe village , widel-me, on tbe neck , bil-mb, m the field 
Old locatives are deMkehe, in tbe country , bile, m tbe fields 

It will be seen that an obbque base ending in d seems to occur in some of these 
forms Compare bdb, tbe father , bdbd-ne, to the father 

Most of the suffixes just mentioned occur m other Bbil dialects Tbe locative suffix 
mb and the dative suffix kb are perhaps borrowed from RajasthamL or some eastern 
dialect Similar forms, however, also occur in the speech of other Bbil tribes 

Adjectives. — Tbeie is no fixed rule for tbe inflexion of adjectives Thus, dp-nw 
6a6d-ne, to bis father , dp-nd chdker-ne, to \as , 02 ^ -wa his belly 

Pronouns. — ‘I’ is mxi. This form also occurs m some Bbil dialects ‘ My ’ is 
mdra Tbe suffix of the dative of pronouns is fte , thus, minhe or manJie, to me The 
dative suffix Ac is common m some Bbil dialects It corresponds to a gemtire suffix hbas 
ne corresponds to the gemtive ending in no Tbe gemtive suffix hb occurs in forms such 
as tuliu dgal, before thee ; %nhd hdthe, on his hand, etc 

To the gemtive mdra, my, corresponds a dative mdra, to me. It will be seen that 
the various dative suffixes correspond to gemtives formed by addmg the same suffix with 
another termination. The three pairs of suffixes also occur m other Bbil dialects 

‘ Thou ’ is in, gemtive fuhu, tdr, and U-rd. 

The demonstrative pronouns seem to be derived from various"" sources Thus, we 
find d, this, this; tinha, andt«7ia, he, hiye,t\o , so, that, ib, that, te-krd his,. 
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/3r that after, etc. The forms /fnAa and iitAa arc perhaps originally the of 
'the agent 

’’What P * b cotr o pondlng to ^2 In Gnjantl BhUL 

Verb!.— There U apparently no dlffcronoo betireon tho ilngolar and the plurttL 
Tfans, roiU means * he was ' and * they were * 

Of tho rerb tabslantiro tho following forms ocoor rtxlo, thon art ; fid, it Is j iafi, 
he WM tiff they were. 

The oonjUDctlre present is osod both as a present and as a post thns, mor» I die 
i 0 if bo nld ; raif, bo llrcd Jelt Jt6-n/, he would not go. AU thoso forms are QujariUf* 
Bhllt The same Is the case with tho ordinary post Umi, dvfti he enmo d/trd kaiA 
tbo’aonC'by) it was said j ATisio dfdio tho share was giren gif a he wont fdpd, tbej 
went; jb tdr hkihja klAdn who ate thy property eta. 

Tbe fatore It formed as in Qo^antt BhlU thns, kaMt I shall my 

Bastom fonni are perhaps iidfa they ato; rails he lived It is, howeror 
possible that the final « In sneh forms corresponds to the a in tho past tense of Kh&nddB 
and lomo BhU dhleots. Compare Ugfn ho began, they bogao, cto., in the haikMi 
dlaleol of Sorat 

Tho oon}nsctiTe participle cods in I or Ir, a or nr thns, iarl having done lH»t 
baring tahen ; yds haring gone iidra, haring eaten. Tho form iar«id baring done, 
is b orrowed from Hindu 

Tbe negaflre parikle Is not The »me form occun in some lUjaithinl 
and Bhll dialects 

Tbe iofieziaa of Sljilglri; is, os the prcoedlog remark will hare abown mainly the 
tame as laGaJsriU BbUl The nmoU thoeaserrith tho rocahnlary I am not however 
able to explain all tho words occurring hi tbe t]woInien. Compare dgd father (probably 
theTorii dpfA master borrowed through Bindostlnl); badJ tiff against; &a>iial*, 
th er e u p o n Hi-td, then (probably tho ablatiro of the base oontalnod in lI&w*ohl did, 
that) ; eiifftt (pCrhaps a cormptkm of the Bengali cOyl) in daridi* gkana 
iUd«, mote food ntecssaiy; dsyd^oil (perhaps, cesrapassten haring 

flowed) t&tin haring run ; ncek sto. 

For farther porUoulari the stadent la referred to the spedmen which foQowi • — 
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[ No. 64.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


BHlLl Oil BHILODI. 

SiTAjiGiEi Dialect (Dantan Thana, Midnapore.) 

Ek mai'ac'-iia baya dikra tbei Tinba-bicbe nanba dikra ap-nn baba-ne 
One man-of two sons were. Them-among the-younger son Ins-own father-to 

kabe, ‘bab, mara hiksba maia de.’ Inba ba-bbain bTksba alaba alaba 

says, ‘father, my share me-io give ' By-him thereupon share separate separate 

kan didba. G?b6ra dan rnbin nanba dikra ap-nu kbab 

havmg-made was-ginen Few days having -remained the-younger son Jns-own all 

biksba lein eglasta parba giya. Anr titbe gbanu kbaracb-patra 
share having-talcen distant country went And there much expenditure 

karin ap-nu l^ab urai didbu So kbab kbaracb-patra 

having-made his-oicn all having-wasted was-given. That all expenditure 

kidbi, to dekbebe ban akal pan Hiya ban dukhi 

was-made, that m-country great famine having-fallen went - S.e very miserahle 

tbai giya Tinha ela-to 3 au to-cb gamra-mi ek mankban 

Se then having-gone that-venly village-in one of-man 

riba Tiuba ap-nu bile gbusri cbaran mukli 

stayed By-hini Ms-own in-jield swine to-graze having-sent 

]6 cbbatriya kbain to dein ap-na pet bbarau 

those hamng-given my-own helly 1-may-fill 
ko-ni Paobbu kbak-baun 


having-hecome loent 
bela ]bab 
near having-gone 

didba Gbusn 
was-given 

kbS3e 


Sioine what husks ate 
Tmbe kinba didbu 


he-sougU To-Um hy-any-mie was-gwen al-nll-mt. Tim awahened-Imvtng-lecotm 

tmha kata, ‘ mara baban kefla jhana darmo-paun obakei darkar 
lylnm it-mas-sati, 'my of-f oilier lioio-mmiy men leage-gethng eereanis need 
gbanu cbhej-a kbadu pSye a mu by&be bbnkbe maru Mu ba-ta 

mmli than food get and I here mth-hmiger dee. I herefrom 

utbin mara aga-kene parba jgu tmba kahis, “bab, mu Gokbli 

havmg-oneen my father-to near may-go to-him mtt-eay, "father, by-me God 

™ olakbi-pam 

agamet of-thee before «« mae-done. I agam thy eon hamng-ea,d be-eo„e.dered-oan 

'i^mS-paun cbakur kan rakh.” ’ Paobbu tinba 

at-all-not. Me thou one magee-getting eernant hamng-mude keep " • Jfter-marde he 

utbm ap-nu aga-kene giya Tmba ’ eglaste rahe, tekra aga loyan pay§, 
having-arisenJm-own father-to went Se fnv ^ / 

, , _ , , ^as, his father to-see got, 

inba daya-babi lasm lain - -i , 

hP n.fii.nn /.rr. r ^ nudel-me lein bucbra didba. 

pttgmg ham,g-r,m hanng-gone neok-on hamng-iahen hisses 


wei'e-given. 
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Dtkrft tfnhs kaliQ 'bib, fin GokbSi bodl tb&i tGri Igal pip Iddlm. 

7ie>fC«( Ijr) /o-ifa /(•irai told, */aihtr now Ood againti ilf Ifforo iln toat^ont 

'Idn txir tir dikri boU OUkhtpiris kO-nJ Bib ip-&& 

X tffflfn /iy KB iorfflp nfd bt'^tidertd'ton at^oll-nct* Tk^/aUeri-ig) Aig 
cbikCr>iiQ kabO, 'bfla kbio lok^i ll &ln inhO paiini& 

termfi fo guMlg good etotJif$ lapijrg^atcH ltocfng<cme fchihn ptU'^ 

df Inbfi bitb TU lor gOfO khnmyi dO. H&mft inbe Uhi 

gfee Sli oti itnd ring and on fool »Aoo gitt 7Fe kim hoving^aifin 

kbida kbitm kbuil nbln JftVt nira dlkm omri glya, jlbat 
dinner lerit g^eitn irppg teill^remain JJeeonne mg ton knving-dled weni, eUto 
tbiln b&|I giya ta, pio-ia l&ja ba.* T&T>bid khnti thiyan hgi 

leeomej loet gone^Ket fonnd ten goHt* TitU^a/ler tnerrg tkeg-iegan 

Tinba isMO dOcri bO^mO btiUL TO ila gblrO Uobn b&jim 

Jlit eider ton teat JTe kating^oome iH’kante dancing plaging 

khiKdOyin piQ. Tab tiaba 6k cb&k6t-n0 kinbi bOUio paobbn, 

lo^earl tean^ef Tknt bg k(m one nertant near kaoing-oalled U teat~<uied 

fi kbab kbO? 80 InbQ kabO, tir bhiiya iwa, tar ig& 

Witt aft »cA«t ^ * X?/ei(4f) /tf-i/a W*c«»-iaW, */ijr 6ro/i»r eomt-it tkg fatkerij^g) 
kbia kbida Uljii kUba. Ein*t6P tinba UnbO kbOthlci kbiu jOy&a 

good food pf^tr^d wt'made Wkgt Ig kim ila nefe veil lO’Ue 

piCb Tloba rig kHho, gbafial kO kO'&L Piobba tlnb 4 

U^neat-goi Vf'kim anger teae^one lontedm to kegoet at-cU^awt JJlerttardM hit 
igi b&b»r fcin Imjhila IddbtL 80 jaaib kafkS ip<ni 
faiker onitide kavifig-eotne enirealing tcao-dane He antrer made-kaving ilt>ovn 
Agi &6 kmbO, 6ta& birakb'fO t&ri f^i6 kani. Tiri at kCdO parbi kOli 
JatUr-iotapt* no mang geartfrom tkg $eivieeI-do. Thg teord tter diuMged’maa-mada 
kO*ni. TO ta manbi k6d0 €k bekrl su cb6Ua kO d&l nl ]0 mim bandba nO 

at-aii net SHU tkcu lo-ne eeer cne goat-^ e lid gacetl-nol that mg friend* 

l8ln b?kb6- Tir 6bl dikrfi ^0 kabobln kb«t6 robin 

keringAahen J-migU lavgk Tkg (ki* eon wkom{^bg) kariott milk kacingdioed 
Ur kbibnj kUdu bija jab irjii ta inb-gOTlyO kbida kbia taiyftr 
tkg ^gertg tcae-eattn, ke teken earn* nee{-bg) kim for food good prepared 
60 ' tinbO kabO 'dtkrd, tn atir borObbar raba. Mira 

ecat^ade* (JDy to*il« //'frat-aald, *«av, t<o« me Wli Uoaat Hine 

jftt'Iu I tbi, tO kbab tiro. Khail jiln riba TOr Oyab bbilya 

wkaiettr it Ikat all ikine Jlerrg ka^ng'teeome it{-proper) Tkg /il# brother 

maril glya to, jlblt tbiln iTya» biji gtjata, pffTja’ 
bating diedg<neKet,eUteka^rg-leeoBte rave; lott geme^et^ wa* fond 
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KhSNDEST and its 8UB-D1ALEOT8 


Under this heading tro inolodcd Kb&fidSil proper, and tho tnb*dialeati oE that form 
of ipccch enttUed U&figl and ItoAgixi Then aio oU dealt Trith in detail in tbo foUoir 


ing poget. The total number of tpeaken U as foUom i-~ 

Cliioaffl i«Ti>er 1417 7» 

PLi>Ct 11,700 

nuslrt 3,030 

Totu. 1433,0Cfl 


Tho tixallod Kun bid Is Inoludod under KMndCdl proper 


KHANDEST, AHTrAnT OR PHEP QUJART 


The district of Khandeih is surrounded bj territoriet belonging to threo distinoi 
language*. Qujaritl is spoken lovatds tho ^rest and north*uTst, B&jasthAnl totrards the 
north, and 3tar&tht in the districts to tbo eo«t and south, Gujar&tl is also spoken bj the 
higher class hu^ndmen In Khandesh to ibe north of tbo Taptl, and it is the language 
of Indo throughout tho district liCarithl is, to some extent, spoken In the south and 
ircst. It b also tbo language of Qoremmont ofDocs and sohools, and it b stated to be 
gradualij gaining osoondanex 

The principal language of (ho distriet b, bosrorcr a form of spooch vbleh shares 
some of eharaeicristlo features of Qujaiitl and In others agrees uith MarftthL It b 
•ometimes shnplx called Rbinddfl, ije^ ibe language of Khandesh, Another name b 
Ahlripl the language of the Ahlri or cowherds, a name which b also reported bom 
other parb of India, l^lj, tho denomination phid Gujari conneeb tbo language with 
a group of Iow«casto husbandmen. The Ku9*bb aro stated to speak a ■epoiate dialect 
called Knn*bl& or Kun*bL It does not, bow e r er dilTer from the current language of the 
distriet In anx esontlal points. 

The territOTx within whleb Kh&ndeA b spoken docs not cxacUx oorrespond to the 
district of It obo oonp ris ci (ho norihom horde? of KasDc and the BoriianpUT 

Tohsll of Kimar Thb Utter district b still spoken of os Khondcrii bx the inhabitants. 
Buthanpur was tho capital of Khanderii b^ore Akhar o rer t hrew the djuaitx The 
dtaleot of Burhonpar has formerix been clasKd its Varhddb and onix IBb Bouart wore 
reported as spcoklng Ahlribjb 

Khlnd^ b further spoken bx COO Indirldnals in Buldona, on tho Khandesh 
frontier and in some border^Uages near Jolgaon In Akola. 

Tho following aro tho rerbod figures forwarded for tho uso of thb B urmx • — 


XHlk 

Ktmr 

SiUutft 

Akok 


Uaofioo 

ISSiOOO 

41,030 

300 

800 


Tout. 


1417 TM 
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KhIndE^S. 


Of tlie 1,060,000 speakers returned from Khandesk, 400,000 have been reported as 
speaking Kunbau. 

ATJTHOEITT— 

Gazetteer of the Somlay Frestdenoy, VoL xu, EifindeBli. Bombay, 1880 Aoootint of tbe language 
on pp 42 and fE 

Pronunciation. — « and e are not seldom laterobanged , thus, sa, sd, and se, be is ; 
Mp-le and Idp-ld, to the father , mdnus-ne and mdnns-nd, by a man As in the Marathi 
of Berar, neuter bases end m a where De4i Marathi has e , thus, asa wdt''na, so it appeared; 
sona, gold 

^ 18 mterchangeable with yd ; thus, te and tyd^ they. 

The palatals are pronounced as m Gu]arati and Rajasthani Thus , ml jas, I go ; 
thddd-ch dm-thl, after a few days Note the emphatic particle ch in the last instance. 
It agrees with Marathi ta and apparently not with Gujarati y Compare, however, the 
pronunciation of ^ as s and ch m BhU dialects. 

The cerebrals are pronounced as m Marathi and Gujarati Thus, g Jwdd, & horse 
The cerebral n is very irregularly used, and a dental n is often used instead , thus, Jcdnl 
and kdnl, some one In Nimar there seems to be a strong tendency to use the cerebral 
sound Thus, we find md-nd, my , tyd-nd, his. 

The cerebral I is sometimes replaced by the dental one in one set of specimens 
received from Khandesh, where we find forms'such as dold, eye , pal, run. The specimens 
forwarded from Nandurbar, Amalner, and Nimar, however, always distmguish the two 
Z-sounds The same is the case in the dialect spoken in the Dangs, and the wntmg of I 
instead of I is, therefore, probably macourate. The cerebral I is commonly pronounced 
hke the I momlli m Trench, and it is, accordingly, often written as a y ; thus, doyd, 
eye , pay, run. Y instead of I is very common in the specimens received from Amalner 
According to the District Gazetteer, however, it represents the common pronunciation 
in Khandesh Compare the substitution of y and r for I in the Marathi of Berar, and for 
r m Dravidian languages 

V IS pronounced as in Marathi and Gujarati. It is sometimes dropped before %, as is 
also the case in the Marathi of Berar, Thus, ichdra, it was asked , ilcat, buying 

Aspirated letters sometimes lose their aspiration. Thus, the usual ablative post- 
position IS written both thl and tl. 

The Anunasika is rarely met with and seems to be very faintly sounded. Thus, 
md, but usually aaa; thus, {ghar-)md, in (the house) , and only occasionally (hdt~)ma, 
on (the hand) 

The phonetical system is, on the whole, the same as in Marathi and Gujarati 
Where those two languages diffiei, it sometimes agrees with the latter, but in most oases 
with the former. 

Nouns.— Gender.— There are three genders as in Marathi and Gujarati The 
neuter is, however, constantly confounded with the masouhne. Thus, zfna todfnd, 
so-muoh appealed , pdp Jcar^nd ad, sm is made In these instances the subject is neuter^ 
but the verb is put in the mascuhne. 

Number.- There are two numbers, the smgular and the plural They are, 
however, constantly confounded. Thus, the plural is used as an honondc sinc^ular m 
tyda-le, to him, the saddle of the horse. Much mote common is the 
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tuo oCUio lingular li»t«ad of thoplaml thus, to tbo icrtaoU ia| ^atkar 

rol(*d, theio iwinotm. OoTupwcTerin bdorr ITio plnml of wcnV mawolmo bases 
is formed witboot anj oddlUoo. Thus, difffir, a ton, and ions. Stroag matoullne bases 
end in d in the tingnlar, as is also tho oaso in Mar&ibL In tbo plttial tb (7 usoiUj 
p t vMJV O tbo a u in ^lidrl and Qujaiiil} tbns, plOdd, bones} oUOWd sons. 
Ocenslonally bowerer, rro alsa find hlardthl forms snob as gkd<fi 

*iVeak fomlnlno bases scorn to form tbotr plnral as In Mariitbl and Milrt thus, 
pdyd cows } pvrT dangbien. Strong fomlalno bases form their \dntal as in Mar&tbi 
and M&ItI} thostpiM/d insrcs, 

Weolc nenler bases tesm to form thdr ploiai in I thus, swina But al») 

dwkttir swino. Strong noutcr bases end In a In tbo sJognlar; thus, «5«a, gold. No 
instanocs aro arallablo for tbo plnnL 

Oau — Cases an formed hj adding tnfllxet. In tbo singular tboj oro added 
dircctij to Ibe base, as is also the caso in IiIMtI and Gn}aT&l\ Thus, 6ap-2 ^ to tbo 
tstber gl6<fd-n3 of tbo bona Marltbt forms, toob as plSdjrd-soor, on a hone 
Mr*itk^Bd on that daj, oeour In a few lottances. Acoording to tho gmmmaUeal sketch 
In the Bbirict Oaxetteer, hoTorer, ibejr oro zmi Justified. Tho onlj exoeptlon is mid to 
bo (MiipMd abec, obliqoo i&tiipdfjrd 

Tbo plnral has a separate oblique form ending in s or in tho ense of weak mas 
online and ncuUr basra« H Hins hdpft4f» to fstbera pdrfi-fd to daugbton 
Md tn tbo walls gkO^ituS of the boraot. It has alreadj been not?d that the tiognlar 
form ii often used I nstoid} thus, to fatbon } «>dsBWd and to the 

men. 

TbeutusleOMpostpos{tioniaro*»lQttrQmental sJ tetri gW case of the agent, sd, 
n 1 ,ni; datire fd U n( sblaUro tki y<rc^is/ pitlit jaJjr pd/s pus gen^t^r^ 
Md fcm. si nout oa Jocallre nd ag mM and wtaJkAr Thns, tWr*ka »l with ropes j 
&ap*od b^ the faiber} kfrtd to (mj) sbaro plsp-ard In tbo bouse gkgifit ud of tbo 
horses. 

In bimar tbo instrumental and tbo enso of tbo agent usually end in i as in 
Oujaratl thus, (dpi by ths father bkmkd, by bnngor Similar forms ooeaslonally 
also ooouT In Khan d esh. 

Tbo instrumenUl tnSlx «1 Is Marllbb Tbo tamo is tbo oaso with tbo oblatim 
tutnx wbiob b not, bowerer, used in any ipcelmon but only ocenn In a list 

of srotds Tocelred from Khandcili. 

Tbo luf&xes of tho oaso of tho agent correspond to Horitbl oa, b? and M&ItI md 
Tbo anal datire sudlx la as in tho Uarfttbl of Beror Besides wo also find the usual 
Max&tbl form fd. X and n seem to bo intorobangeablo In this nfilx, so that we also 
find it in tbo forms «d and •d. Wo may, tbereforo, perhaps compare lUlrl and 
Qnjarfiti wd 

Tbo suffix of the abbUro is tki as in GnJamiL IViUi this httor langnago 
tlso tbo suffix of the genitiro agtocs. The locaUte suffix *sd mf oortetponds to Qujarttl 
nd' pud tni to kOdrl ttfi ttd 

An oH locatiro Is giaf in tbo bouse 

It will be seen that the Inflexion of noons agrocs with Uaidthl In some nuffixes 
and tho formation of most plural forms Tbo main prlnciiplei of the infloiion, 
howoTor, whora tbo oblique fonn dooj not differ from tbo baao, la quite diHermt fnan 
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that prevailing in Marathi. Tn this respect Khandeii approaches Gujarati and MaM, 
■with •which languages it also shares most case suffixes. 

Adjectives.— Adjectives are inflected m gender and number as in Marathi. Thus, 
UaU mdnus, a good man, hhaVya laifka, good women. The form usually remains 
unchanged when 'the qualified noun is inflected Thus, thodd-ch diti-thz, after few days , 
tyd-nd gald-md, on his neck In some cases, however, we find Marathi forms, such as 
lhalyd mdnm-le, to a good man An oblique form seems to end in * ; thus, jm nl ghar, 
in a man’s house , tu-nl satnoTi before thee 

numerals.— The numerals are formed as m MEarathi. In Nimar, however, Gujarati 
forms, such as chha, sis, das, ten, pachas, fifty, and so, hundred, are "used So and das 
also occur m Khandesh 

Pronouns. — The personal pronouns are mainly the same as in MarathL The case 
suffixes are the same as m the ease of nouns ‘I’ is mi, hut also mat, as in Mewati 
‘ We ’ IS ham or dm, as m Mewati , ‘ you ’ is him, as m Mewati. Other forms are dmhii, we , 
dpan, we, including the person addressed , dmi, dm-e and dmhii, hy us , ftiml, tumhi, and 
tmie, by you, etc. 

The pronouns to, that, he, andyo, which, have three genders as in Marathi The 
same is the case with hau and an, this compare Marathi hd,, Hajpipla BMli di, Mawohi, 
Dehawali and Dhodia 5, Malvi yd 

Kdn, who ? does not change m the ohhque form. 

Verbs. — The Khandeii verb has developed several characteristic features of its own. 
It has already been remarked that the two numbers are often confounded Thus, jdydt, 
they became, is also used m the sense of ‘he became ’, rahtnd, he hved, is sometimes used 
with a plural subject. 

Verbs are used in the active, passive, and impersonal constructions as m Marathi 
and Gujarati. Instead of the neuter form of the verb in the impersonal construction we, 
however, often find the masouhne , thus, bdp~nd sang^nd, instead of sdng^na, the father 
said The past tense of transitive verbs often agrees with an inflected object, as is also 
the case m Gujarati. Thus, tyd-e Me haldvl, he called her The past tense of tran- 
sitive verbs is sometimes also actively construed , thus, to hat-^nd, he did. 

Verb substantive. — The present tense is formed from the base sa which also 
occurs m many Bhil dialects, and m the Ahirwati and Mewati dialects of Bajasthani In 
Nimar we also find chhe as in Nunari and Gujarati The forms sd, se, and Se are used for 
all peisons m the singular The oorrespondmg plural form is iefas, or, m Nimar, Setes, 
Sas and Ses are also used instead of sd and Se, respectively, m the second and third 
persons singular The smgular form is often also used for the plural, and mce versa. 

The past tense is formed from the base hdta or tohata Compare Marathi hdtOf 
Gujarati hata The regular forms are,— singular, 1, tohatii , 2, tohata ; 3, whatd , plural, 
1, lohatm , 2, whatdt , 3, xohatdt The form tohata is only used -with a masculine subject. 
The corresponding femmine and neuter forms are loTiati and uohata, respectively 

The first person smgular is often identical with the second and third. Thus, vm hdtd, 
I was The singular is also commonly used for the plural Sometimes the terminations 
of the present tense are added , thus, holds, thou art, you are, they are, etc. 

The mfimtivo is Una or asna, to he. The conjunctive participle is hdl-san, havmg 
DGQii* iVlQTu(lii forms s^cli jLS howcvopi Also occtir# 
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Ralto T«rb — Thott mo only a few ibfUnc« of tho dd proaent in tho ipedmeni 
Thm JifPi ho wonld not go. 

Tho ordinary proont hai tho lamo terminatkiiii ai In tho com of the verb nhitan 
tire. Thm, hmt I, thou, or ho, do«i hor'/u/, wc, yon, orthoy do. In Nlmar the 
phind I* we doi Jtar*7^« you and they do. In tho tamo diatrlct wo oUo find 

fonns fuch oi/dM I go. 

The post temo h often (onnod as in High Qindl^ thus, IdpS, he began t tfi-ni 
ntard, be ftxuck. Oomsionly, boweror, a fnfflx U ^dod. Thus, t6 he fell 
n the felh This tnflltmmt bo compared with tho oommoa MufllxinBhlll and the 

fqfDx ni of the pait tcota of Badri Corva and other broken dialect* tpolrcn by abor^ine* 

8co Vd Ti p. 922. Compare abo forma anoh as baitdildftd bo^ ; dUkd 9 G teen 
quoted In tbo Khnndcah Qaxettecr from borthom Gujardtl. 

The lUlhx ad It •omctlmes alto transferred to the pretoni ionto thm, nl chdl^md, 
I go ffi rdIHod he Urea. A oorreipondlng present partidplo It fd&*nd, being 

The vide uso of Udi a^tulhx for patt timo In Onjardtl BhU!, and Kh&ndfiA (it alto 
occur* in Boateru Hindi) reay tnggoct that it it of a dUfoent origin from the Aryan 
tnJUx h It can perhaps tomcUmci be compared with the nlBx no which foras relatire 
poitidples in Telugu and other Brarldlan forms of ipccoh or with tbo common iHtnffix 
in Mup^ language*. 

The utoal singular form of the past tcuso ends iu A fem. t, nouh a the 
oorrespoadlcg ploral b 47 tfaiu,pf4,.I thou or he, went; pydf, we, ycFu, or they 
weat The firrt pettom tingular azb plard hare tometimoe tpe^ forms ; thus, ai pcS 
I went Acfi gt^ w« went The singular U rery often wid inslcad of the plural 
thus, JSfd they becamo ; tigd ther began 

In the case of tmodtlro Tobs, the past tense agree* with the object or It put in tho 
neuter singular Thus, rnp*|d Idel IfdUt who took the rupees? Iho final o of the 
past tense neuter it often dropped that, lyd**! ghar U»dA he built a hoote. 

Feriphratlio teosei arc formed by adding the verb tnbstantire to the pretont, patt, 
and plnperfeet paiildple*. That, 7yd hl47d U tbry were eating (I rc^TI 7r the was 
crying pdp kida if tic hat boon done dWI(47 if I bare walked ttcrAd kdid% be had 
dM The past tense of the rerb tubstanUre bat, at will be teen from tho instanoet just 
qaoted, sometimes tbe form /4 eta, is such compound teose*. Ihls 74 is perfaap only 
abbroritted from hdTd It it, howerer possible that it is identical with M&lrl and 
H&witl 7Ad and tbe DondiU (6 Thh latter form at least seems to ooenr In lai’tkd 
I took ; /oi 7Ad7 you took. Comporo 6ctl roh «d bo It tilling 

The fniure It formed by addbg on t^soflU at in Gujarati. In the third person 
slognlar and plural, howerer wo usuaUy And tho Marfitlil form*. Thu*, ker*tit Iihtll 
do; kcr'/I kefi$ and ihirt, thou wilt do korJ and horol, he will do kar^Ht and kar*»i^ 
yn do Jfcer'sd ior*^(7) and kar'ikt yon will do ; tar*7l(0 and kar^tlnt they wDl 
do Tho form fairi i* sold to bo opUonally used for all peisoc* and nambeit. 

A P‘4 conjonoUro is formed from the present partidplo that, tt} 6foik 7i, 
(if) I had reoognlxod 75 4p*ta pff Mor'fd, he would haye filled hi* itomadi 71 <W7l, 
(Jl) iho bad girtn- 

Tbo impenttro is formed at In Marithl ; thus, kar do ; c*c74, go ye. 

An InflnlUre is fomod with tho tufilx (#) j that, harw 74p-#4, ho began to da 
Bometima Ikifno it added to tho conjunotlTe parWplo thm, 75 kari ldg*ns^ ho began to do 
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Other verbal nouns end in a, and wa; thus, naclfnA, dancing , hliaujd-lei m order 
to eat , 8ang‘’toa-le, m order to say ; chdrd-ley in order to tend. 

The present participle ends in t, or, in the strong form, td ; thus, yet^ coming ; 
Tchdld, eating The past participle passive ends m d or nd , thus, Jcyd, Jctdd or Jtat^ndi 
done It has already been stated that the sufldx nd is occasionally also used to form a 
present participle , thus, rdJfnd, livmg 

A pluperfect participle is formed as in Gujarati by adding I to the past participle ; 
thus, chdlel, having gone , gaydl and gaybl, having gone , gamdinol, who had been lost ; 
mdrel, who had been struck , mareld, who had died 

A futm’e paiticiple passive is formed as m Marathi Thus, pot bhaf'wd, the heUy 
should he filled 

The conjunctive participle is formed as m Gujarati by means of the suflBx i, to 
which n, ne, ni, san, and sanl may be added Thus, del, havmg given , uthln and 
ufhme, having arisen ; hhdyini, having eaten , lei-san, having taken , mhanl-s°ni, having 
said In a few instances we find Marathi foims such as Aai havmg done ; mhanun 
and mhim, having said. 

The preceding remarks will have shown the mixed nature of the Khande^i verb 
Just as the language differs fiom Marathi and approaches the languages of the inner 
circle in the foimation of the oblique base, so it agrees with these latter forms of speech 
m other important test points. The past tense is not formed by means of an Z-suj0S.x ; 
it has an s-future, and its conjunctive participle takes the sufldx t. 

The preceding remarks will also have shown that there is a great variety of forms 
m common use The regular inflexion will be seen from the short skeleton grammar 
which follows — 


KHANDESI SKELETON GRAMMAE. 

I.— NOUNS 


Singular 

Masouline 

JFemiDiDe 

Neuter 






Nom 

bap, a father 

ghtda, a horse 

gai, a cow , 

ghbdi, a mare 

pap, a sin 

Instr 

hap-ni . 

ghB^a-ni 

gat-ni 

gh54i ni 

pap nt 

Dab 

bdp-lS 4 

ghoja Is 

gSi-lS 

ghS^i Ib 

pap IS 

Abl 

bap tht 

ghSia-thi 

gat thi . 

ghB4i thi 4 

pSp-thi 

Gen 

bSp na 4 

gh54a-na 

gat na 

ghO^i na . 

pap na 

Loc 

bap ma 

gh54S mS . 

gSt-ma 

ghS4i-ma 

pap-mS 

Plural. 






Nom « 

bap 

ghB^a’,ghS4S 

gaga , 

ghSitgS , 

pap 

Obi 

bapet . 

gbS^s 

gagas 

ghSigSs 4 

pSpSs 


ADJECTIVES Weak adjectives are not inllected Strong adjeobves, including the genitive, are inOcctcd for gender 
and nninhcr, but not for case Thus, dhSL’lS, atnall, feai ahSkHx, ncub dhSk'la, plural dhSK’le and dhal’ls, 
fern. dhSl‘1^3, ncuL dhak 'U (®) 


The oblique Marlthl form occasionally occurs Thus, dUVle ghar ma, in the smaU house 









?u 



nt^yxRoa, 

A^Tcrb 



Frmat 

TuL 

Tviu*, 

KffOu. 

rwiL 

flB(«Ur 

ftmL 

R»t«bjr 

Ptetal 

a 

»«* 

«W« 

WaHO 

wl*H 


mo 

fftM 

wua 

vUUf 

wUa 

rdad^ 

rtf) 

(V#t 

1 

«AWJ 

MisiSi 

rnUfl 

wUnVi 



C*IL 

V*Tb»l If onn*. f«yi. r*#w-ti. 

rwUgtpU*— / nap«rf»ot, rntun vmir» 

w—- 

OoaJuetiTB IMrttefpt*. f*Ar*/r»fr **«, kthf UI«*. 



YrMvot mi ym^TU-IMi PerfBot. •* at Plapertoot, 

uUI*i Part OesdttlBU. »( U 1 

BlaCidrineiWrmW U tWi*4 kw** ■•7 W-WiitaUd fw W»v Ttmi 

n«»,ljrf->(7UJr MbU. W ml Utbcwk. 

a— Irwyato V«rt»a— SwfT»lfwWf«mth«h7M> iw kT*f%'u\j Tk*»,>#^ ti>n.i.^7( iff I 1 * 7«wii 

I a 
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Of the three specimens which follow, the two first have come from Khandesh, and 
the third represents the dialect of the Sonars of Burhanpur in Nimar. 

The first specimen, a translation of the Parable of the Prodigal Son from Nandurbar 
Taluka, is a faiily good example The second is the statement of a witness m a 
dialect which sliows strong tiaces of the influence of Marathi The third specimen has 
been translated from a Maiathi reader. It more closely agrees with Gujarati than is 
the case with the other specimens Thus the instiumental always ends me, e g., Uye, 
by the father, etc. 

[ No. 66] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group 

KHANDB^I. 

Specimen I. 


(Distiiict Khandesh.) 

^ \ cg-nTr^TT qTRT, 

wn fWT# ^ fsTJJTft tt rft t I wITW 3TTtI^ 

I sTTcrsTt ^ fffjrr f5T^-»5TT i ^TRt rty 

\ csrifft qttst to 

^WT^trg^n l TO TSm TTlsI I STT^Tt TO ^ cETT 

^ ^ =?T^T^ I «rr^ cgr# eTTtrrr ^crtt f ^ i 

^ ^ ^iTwNrtfW ’giHrjft errxR wxtt i tpr eft ^ egr# 

Nj 

fH**!! «T^ I dMdb eft “'ddl’ ’3Tr^ ♦^•11 TnffT dltfui dldii+ll 1%eg«h^ 

^ TfT# vnran: t^raF^fft ?Tt i Tft ?rfrT i ^ srre 

«TRt tsriw ^ tnft^ ^ ertronj i tA g«Tr 

^fft I HTT# TM WRt I ^ Ig^'t 

w I eft ^ fgwr^TFrr egprr twr i egw ^ ^ 

WTFT tTR ^ 9TFft e^TFTT ^TaST^TT eg^ft g^TT IWT I TOSE ejT^ 

^mrsTT grq% wtwt, srm Ht ggr i ggt ^mk 

Ft sFFjg g^rr i wg gnr trt Fif^ft 'gnr^ ^tgt 

FTOF SFTFT gm, '^TeTFT F^ gWT, xngFT I Wlt-fif f g ^Ft FFT 

wr I ’ft FFT FT#k F^ FTT FT, eft FTF ft ^ ^tklt FTT FT, eft 

If** 1 I I Fid) egj FFT FIFFTeT I 

TFTF egriTT Ft?T FT3i ^FFT ’ftrIT I Ft FT ^ ftcTr 1 eft FTFI FFkf 13FT 
TO® eFTF FTFF FFTFW ^ FF 1 TO® eFIFt TOi FIFTTf ^ t^lFcIFd) TFTT, FTF 

^rrg Fikt-^fTO i eft ^^fft gFr frt fftft gFi ftf ftotfI gncF 

^ ^TFfFFt eFTF TTF FFT , FTFt eft TOFT FTFFT t ^l^F FITFT FTF FT^T FFT FTFt 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

KHlNDE^l. 

Specimen I 


Central Group. 


(District Khandesh.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Koni-ek tnanas-lo don andor whatas. Tya-nia-na dliak*la ap'le bap-le 

A-oertain inan-to two som wore Them-in-of the-yo linger Tiis-own father-to 

m1in, n*na, ‘ baba, ma-na bissa-le 31 3ia“gi yei ti ma-le de ’ Am 

sazd, 'fatlm , my sliare-to what property may-come that me-to give ’ And 

tya-ni tyas-le ap"li 3ui‘gi wati didL Tboda-ob din-thi 

him-by them-to Im-own property having-divided was- given, A-few-only days-in 

ap“m 6 am‘‘di 3m*gx layi-ni dur des-ma ninghi-gya Am 

Im-own all property having-tahen a-far country-into having-started-went And 

tatbe ap*ni sam“di jm'gi udai didi. Tya-ni sam*^ 

there his-own all property havmg-sqnandered was-given JSim-by all 

3in“gi Tidai didi, an tatbe mOtba duskal pad“na Ani tatbe 

property having-wasted was-given, and there a-gieat famine fell And there 

tya-le kbawa-piwa-ni mothi pafiobait pad'ni. Ani tatbe to tya des-na 

hxm-to eating-and-drinhing-of great dtficidty fell. And there he that country-of 

ek jan-m gbar rbay'na Tya-ne tya-le ap-na kbet-ma duk*re 

one person-of {at)-hoii 8 e remained JELim-by him-to his-own field-into swine 

rakba-le labi didba. Duk‘re 30 konda kbatas to konda 

to-Jceep havmg-employed w is-given. Swine what husks eat that husks 

ra3i-kbu8bi-tbi kbayi-ni ap'na pet bbar*ta. Pan to bi 

gladness-with having-eaten his-own belly wo uld-have- filled. But that even 

tya-l& m 4 “iia nabi Tavral to sudb-war una, ani mbana lag“na ki, 

him to loas-obtamed not. Then he senses-on came, and to-say began that, 

* ma-na bap-na nokar-ma kityek-le pureni ure it*]i 

' father-of servants-among several-to having-sufficed might-be-spared so-mueh 
bbakar mi|as*ni mi bbukya maras. Mi titbi-s*ni ma-na 

bread havmg-been obtained I hungiy am-dying. 1 having-arisen tny 

bap-na game 3 as ani tya-la mbanas, " baba, tu-ni samor 

fathei'^of near go and hini-to say, ^‘father, your tn-presenoe 
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D^nl ml kayft t ftU ml (U'fii io4^ mlauil UwA Id 

<7»tfV iPM^w/ iifr^ort 2 ywr #o»i Aorin^ 

Ujrak lulit Ui lA (Q«n& tV pagbl fhtVnr Icmr^' /la rahanl 

‘Kvrfijr ««•»»/ Jlch pumr cn< paid icmmt matt' * So hoviag^taid 

U nthlnl Wp itami gaji, Td dAn-cfa U Ul*Ulc mi 
Ar /miitr wr rm/ 2Te •{•o-dbhnc* U in tU^^niaifiiou 

tji ni Wp-nl ddVlii. Ty» U dayi jM***iil to tyi na 

AC« /#tirr4jr nawfen* JUm^to ctmposihn larigg-comc h* kim-o/ 

piitt dkv*^^! &nl tyi'Hi pk)! mi tyl nl maki 

tuot rondmg tr^ ml klm-^ t^ktitock kaTingfaUt* kim-lf kUt 

UdhL. Tawi] iiyjOr tp'Oi Mp-U mliAn^iii, *bibi, iU m] 

•MWatra. /oikofto mW */atker »o« I 

(th&i tc^c mkatil lAvi Id Uyak toihlt tael •amOr BAw n& ml 

jr#«' pc% to4<-oo0td •PJrtlj em-nott jw^r im prntnet Ood-^ (&/*)■«# 

•p>idh Inyi.* rat) bip cfaalcaMA hik mluui*ni 

JJwt tU'/mikor tOfti**i io c^t koHag-tintok $aid, 

'cbUt^'D kn4^ nt tyi ni aig mi gkiU, bit mi mtiodl gH, 

prod o-ftt< Itarlmg (Akfn kit pot^ kamion o-riitg pwi, 

p\y mi gbilij khil-plyi-rtil m^]i k«*wO-clali. Han 

JfTt-on ilvn p«/; kovltig^atfttoaJi-dfk Tkit 

rnaibi io4^ marl gyi tki, tO iU jlvaal bol mii tO 

mg to% kotltg^bi g^ ttot kt •oto aUtp kutlmg-kfcomt eomt kt 

kbOvil gyi Uii, to tntt*»i. AbI lyi majl kara 
korlMykt*o4^ g—e w kt U^/o^nd** And ikty lurrimtnt to-do 

ur»M< 

btgotu 

TMg tyi*B& raOlUl Lk&O kbH mi bOU TO ghar yfit 

At Oiftimc kit tidcr ton fitid-lm tOJt JTe to-kotte coming 

bOii. T6 ghar^ oajlk xudk U»a| tyi lA Biel)*m) bajiv^BA alkQ tuuu 

•ma. Ue kooto^ mcor ctmc tkcm ktm-to dtacitg mutle to-keor came, 

Tkvil lyi b 1 tk cibilur'l& bOllTl*^! WAn, * ilbft kiy obiU 

Tkcn kltt-kf vac tervoai to ktvfog^caUed mao-otkcdt *kero tekat going-om 

tbay^Ba? ' Tu mku^si, Mb b& bbiQ maji mi ani4A» mbanOn ta n& 

teotf* nt told, *fOor Irotker keeltk-ia comc-h tkcr^ore four 

bip mAfvinl kam. HA atkt*^i)l tyilfi rig unit ini tO 

/aikcr m-/eotl it-mtkiug TkU kttciufkeanJ Hm to tager come; eud ke 

gl)ar>mi itbaaan tyi-ni bAp bibAr oni, ini irjawa 

ioai^fl teould-ool-go, Tkcr^ort kit /other out came aud enirttUiet 

Vail Ul^si' ApifOr bip*lA mhat)*nfi 'bibi, dAkh^ ml tanl itla 

to-maU Upon. Tkc-too foiker-to told, father tee I four to-mauf 

varb jiyk l°^l eUlcM kanu» pan tom-ni bnkilm tj^hgon 

ffurt kute-gooe four terviee om-delng, iat pour order todtf-untU 
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moda nahi , tari-Tji ma-le ma-na s6b“ti barobar khavra-piwa-le ' ek 

loas-brolen not ; still-even nie-to my friends with to-eat and drink one 

bak"ri-na backclia pan didba nahi Pan jya-ne tu-ni 3in“gi 


she-goat-of young-one even given 
randi-baji-ma udal didb.i, 


harlotry-in 

having-wasted was-given. 

tu t‘’a-ni 

kar*ta 

me3'‘waiii 

karas ^ 

you him-of 

for 

a-feast 

make.’ 

‘ porya, tu 

ma-na 

pas ie, 

ani 

‘ son, you 

of-me 

near are, 

and 


is-not But whom-hy your property 

to . tu-na andor yeta barobar 

that your son on-coming immediately 

Tawal bap andor-le inhan*na, 

• Then the-f other son-to said, 

ma-na pana 36 kabi te 

my near what some-thing ts that 


sam'da tu-na-ob. Pan ban tu-na bbau maii-gya tba, to 

all your-alone is But this your brother dead-gone was, he 


bui 

having-become 

b6i-s*n3 

having-become 


una , kborvai-gya tba, to mil“na , 
came, lost-gone was, he is-found, 

ma3a kar^ bar ^barobar 

mei riment should-be-made this proper 


mbanun 

therefore 


^e’ 

IS ’ 


apan 

we 


3i\\ant 

alive 

kbush 
glad - 
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Central Group 


Specimen II 

8 TATE 1 IENT OP A 'WITNEBS. 


(Dunuci SlEjjrDZSiL) 

tfi wnTR i ^ iniHui ^nrnr i 

ifTwrc v»rnr i OrqjO>fl ’'rnT i «re^ with 

TTwn i Pf «rTTTT wr t qw ^ wrcnr i nt »pft mwnr ¥ptt i 

<tm nrcift i ^ «tpt TTnrtt i nreiit ?nt»T 

»rroT ’TTw ’rt «TT»r ^itmT»n ttptt wtw ^ »rm i 

■m»n^ iTTHift ^ Tftn, ^ ift^nnw i tm 

wnt Tftif «iqTjRT ^5^^ wnnw i trar *i¥T ittwt j*iwr i 
tI wnr w i ^ »rtrr \ Titff 

ntrftJT tni^wnr i wt "nn: uW ^inm*ii i wto»t 

trrtniT ireri i hit ® •4m»i v\ Tniu^ nirr i ^ Vtr 

tllMit ^ 1 «T7»T & TT^TT ^ I TTK W 

^ntniTT «TOwi I ft^ninrT i 
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Central Group. 


KHlNDH^l. 

Specimen II. 

STATEMENT OF A WITNESS. 

(Distbiot Khandesh.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Mi pandora tar'klie-na Sind'kliedya-ne ba3ar gayal Mi, Oku daman 

1 on-the-Jifteenth date Smdlchedd-of l)azar{to) liad-gone I, Ghuddman 

Tana]i, eka-cli gadi-ma gayat Bajar Icari-san parat unat 

Tdndji, the-^ame camage-m Jiad-gove WarJcehng having-done haoh toe-came 

Din Nir"gudi-ni-36de gaya WarsI aidka mail rabini teth-pawat nna. 
The-day Nirgudi-of’near loent Warai half a-mile remained there-up-to {we)-canie 

Te chor dd“iva 3aya Ek oli6r-na dagad mar“na, to ma-ni gal-na 

The thieves across lecame One thief -hy stone was-throton, that my cheeh-to 

laga Chor-na gas*di s6d*na. Ma-ni gas“di an Tana3i-ni gas*di 

hit. The-tJuef-by bundle {of-clothes) toas-loosed, My bundle and Tdndjl-of bundle 

s6d‘ni. Mano gas'di-main don sadya, ek salu, bandbe mpaye tetis 
was-loosed My bundle-in-from tioo sadies, one sahi, lohole rupees thirty-three 
an Ivkurda angra3i adi-cb mpaya-na it"na mal 

and copper-pieces Enghsh-{coin) two-and-a-half rupees-of so-much property 

li-gnya Tana3i-na gas’di-main sau sadya khan-na tuk"de tin, bandhb 

icas-talcn away Tdndji-of bundle-in-from six sadies khan-of three, whole 

mpaie sat li-gayat. Te-ma bandbe cbar mpaye an tin mpaya-na 

rupees seven were-tahen-away, That-tn whole four rupees and three rupees-of 

Ivburdu atab Ek obor-na ma-la bbala toob“na. !Mang te obor 

copper was. One thief-by mc-fo a-spear was-pierced. Then those thieves 

Nir'giidi-ni bug-Trara pa]‘na Slang am-na saman aiy*ri-san 'W'ar’si 

2\trgudl-of garden-up-to ran Then our luggage having-collected io-Warsi 

gaya Titba polls pitil-na kbabar karbua. TaivbS tya chor ba3ar 

tcc-icrni There police patd-to xnformatton was-made Then those thieves pres nt 

Vahl ut*la-na Slang fyas-na gbar-Trar pabar.i bafb'u dina Tya, 

(tt-all werr-nof Then hy-httn house-on a-xcatch having-placcd was-givrn Those 

lok banbdu nna i? up'lii ba malum nab.i An cbor am-no gfnv-na 

people when came that lo-us ain/haw Inown xoas-uot Those Ihietcs our viilage-of 



tTAVDlSD or XnAjrOEfU 
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Mil &n ffi oiA si hAmb dticbl mMot* CbArol OlflUi*tu tar 

Ktrtj ni tlqf me-to eJtccft tighHtHitt phc* if I retogitiu tien 

xrir*tit llbaul wnlalch diofit nL 

tiff roM Tlwfort rtf^nitlon 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING 

Oa tbe fiftocoth 1 Lad gona to tha bacar of Slodklicda. I aod 01m4dinan T&nijl 
▼cat io tbe RUDO coniagc. After bartogdoao marlcttiDg ire retorcoL On that daj 
we went to Mrgx}^ and earao » for ai balf*fi-mOo from ’VTanL when wo wore wajIaH 
hj UilcTca. One of the Ihlerc* threw a ktono which bit moon the check. The thloroa 
nnkoicscd onrlmndlea, both mtnoandTinAJta. From m}* handle thej took two ■arte*, 
atarhej) and thirty three rnpec*ptecti end two^nd-a half rnpeoi In English co p^x r i . 
From Tin&jTi handle they tooV »Iz rarki end threo plcoce of khan,* and aoren ropcei 
ca*h of whldi foor were In whole nipete and three b copper*. Ono of tho thlorcs 
prldced me with a ijear 

Then (he thlem ded towards the garden of Mrgndh and we ooDeotod onr kit and 
west io TTartL There we made an bfomatlon to tho poUee master Tho thloTC* were 
not then p o ent, hat bo had their boow watched. Ue do not know when they came in. 
There thkrm hdong b oar Tillage and I always Me them If I had iho^ that I 
recognlfcd tho thlcrea then they wonJd haro killed ns, and therefore I did not show my 
reco^tten. 


' t nA fvr lU CJ4A. 
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Specimen III. 


^District Nbiar) 


A POPULAR TALE 

^nrrr*riT i W 

<5rni ^ TTtfTT^ inw i ^ ^ ■aji^r^rafl' 

sTT^ x^iae I wr-'^wtT ^ wtor wr-^srer ^ftei 

’rtrTT m\ rm-wm vrWt 'fPir ^ni^rr i ^ ^ (ft 

xi^i^Taprr \ ^ fwl ^ ^rar i ^ ciwt^t 

(jit JIT W TT^B^TT-cTT I cl^ f’ETTOT eft I eft# 

^ eSTTO fwt# ^ "fr, ^ WfT TTFlt TTT^RT 5?<t ^TTTirr 

ftl^m I ef ^ofit# wf# ^ ^ ^ <5rft[ 1w trT% I ^ WeT 

?gTC ftpirT wp^ I «Tfti #t^ ^rra’-'ft ’*^<vm % 

«TT^ ^it^ I ^t[^T, 9TTgf T?iT# ^W T ^t WeT ^ tlTeRi # 

^ I ef ^t^ I VTT^ 'fr, TIFft W I t m Tn^J^ 

HFI ^ ^ Wer #t^ eft-^ ^ ^IJieTT I '3TO ^ ^ ^ft ^??rr, 

ftm, fsraraCTTTeft Ti^i ^ '^trr^ t^rr-trit eic^aB'er ^ ?itdtt 

"^KMom # ?T# grx^ XK® ^ <Tt ^TTsr ^ ^ TT# «Rf imr "fteft II 
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KDAKDESI. 

Specimen III 

A POrOLAH TALE 


(Distmct Nexjlx) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION 

Tk chbQV*ril nli5)6 likhVi-lfi jSU li* Tyib flk d44a 6k 
tcf K&ool M^arm Sfkiwt om day one 

clib6k*xi nl ditir&TljiA tjrlA 16 pOt&'nl 16 dldJU 

lof^ o (king hatingHteien hydtin tkat moikfr'to wae^tten, 

Tl6 ckhQVVi 18 fikfM kat^I 16 na kartfl tiPtl 

Bpkft /Atf4oy*/o pmnltkmenl tkotitd katc-been^one that noi doing on-ihe-eontrary 

dldl, 08 (78 la 6k jamb pbal kUrale dida. I >4 

opplaufi tnofirta and fdm-h one gmora /rtdt eathg-for wu^giff^ flat 

xip^t pacbbl (6 ebb6k*r& jia& Jat& id 611 i& IMA gayd tasi ta*n m6^h7ii 

t\fler ikem tkat koy tft e» great becoming went to to great 

inCtthTB rfi6Tyft kat^ire Ugi. K 61 6k tfi chOri ml pik^Jfi7*iiA. 

great tk^U to-do began Certain a on^ay he in-a tk^t wat-caugki 

rat^ihl tyi 18 pbS^l d 6 w 4 )6 8 fli*k 4 r*ni lipftl lal gaji. 

Then kim-to ktaging giee-to Ootemmtat-of poJiee kariag-talen went 

TQ Uinita J6«fi ku'tS l6kA^ tfadl CTatbS tjffnl 1087 

That i^teete teeing-for peopte-of a-eroied gaikered ttat. There kit tnotker 

h\ n na httii*a UkM-l4kMn6 nujnwi. TI 16 dekblna tO 
alto kaeing-eotne tobking making erylngieat, TTer-lo kacing’teen then 
tjia 8aT*kft^n& aip81 16 d6ga kA ddd& bO, 6k vakhat 

Ooeemment-o/ tkepoliee'to it itat^old that brotkert 0 one time 
mipl raiy ni irnfl mfini mlUp kariwU.' Ta alkln6 ty8 16 

07 tnoiker-tif and my meeting tkonld-be-made Tkat kaclng^keard tkem to 
daj& wflnlf vatl tjSa ll I6 pd»a balid T6 irekhat ghTiMa*mS ^i6 

pity came and by-tben ker-to near wat-eaUed Tkat at time im-anger by kirn 

Unl kfin ob&Tl khfidi Ayi j 61 n 6 I6k i&Ag^irfi UgA 

ker ear kacing-bliten teoi-ea/en TkU iaoing-eeen tke-peopie to^y began, 
kiy bA kbariib tb 86 pOr^L J6w8, JOi^ Aft pUsI jawi-nl wakhat bl 

0 bad ie tkft boy Xd>eil Lookt 2%{« eseonilon golng^ at-ttme even 
ajl T""^ patak karVt I6 bl obak*n& nabT Ta afkln6 ijda uttar 

great a do io-do aUo /ailed not Tkat kacing beard by kJm a-reply 

trt 
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dad a, ‘bliau ho, mani vinanti aika. Mo ya may-na 

U3a8-g%ven, ^good-people 0 , my statement you-heam By-me this mother-of 

praijL hi ye -wakhat lida to-hi ma*lye dos Iag“(a 

life eoen this time {if)-ioas-taJcen yet me-io blame loould-have-appUcd 

nah! Asa ka sang®wa ko, inul mi nhana hota, tadaj 
not So lohy shonld-be-said that, at-first I young was, at-thit-Ume 

nisaj-ma-ti ek chhok'ra-ni ast mo choravino ina-pase didij 
the-school-in-from one hoy-of a-thing ly-me havmg-stolen of-her-near toas-gioen, 

tadaj-ach yo mana par“paty kar'ti, no ma-l6 3amh phal 

gust-at-that-time she me of chastisement {if)-had done, and me-to a-guava fruit 
na deti, to aj ye da 4 a ma*l6 ]s.a prapt lioti ’ 

not had-given, then to-day this state me-to how obtained loould-haoe-been ’ 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A oertam hoy went to a school One day he stole something which belonged to 
another hoy, and brought it to his mother Instead of punishing the hoy as she ought 
to have done, she approved of his action and gave him a guava fruit to cat After that 
time the hoy began to commit greater and greater thefts as he grow up, till at last 
ho was caught in a theft The Government oflicers brought him away to be hanged. 
A ciowd of people gathered m order to see the spectacle, and among them was also his 
mother who was incessantly sohhmg and crying. "When he caught sight of her, he asked 
the officers to let him 30m his mother for a moment Out of pity they called the 
mother to him Then he angrily bit her ear off. Seeing this the people said, ‘ see, see 
how wicked this boy is Even on his way to the gallows he does not fail to commit 
so great a sm ’ Havmg heard this ho retorted, ‘ good people, listen to my statement. 
Even if I had now taken my mother’s life, no blame would have been attached to me. 
And I will tell you why 'When a small boy 1 once brought hoc something which I had 
stolen from anothei boy at school Had she at that occasion pumshed me, and not 
given me a guava fruit, then I should not to-day have come to such a pass ’ 
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The dialect fpoken by the Kup*bU of Khandah hai been returned as Kni;^ bl or 
Ktui haO 8|K;dmeni hare been rocciTcd from Amalnar and they aboTf that the dluJxipt 
does not ditTar from ordinary KlMndGfi, as wifl bo seen from tho Parable of the 
Prodigal Son rTbich follow*. 
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So-called KcVBlt Dialect (DirrEicr KnAArDEso.) 

i^tiTT iwn .TtTtT Ttn i ror heiewi Tfrawr .riftt .pm tiet 

nwa TOn Eft Stti fti ^ »rf*r fr^rtS w 8t, ft irift ft i ifti wrftt ft wtm ftht 
ft hjtS ftv 1 »(n ftlTT fftimt nrPEi trtftiE mre tot .etpr ftroi «tit i «rf«t 
sn TrtTOT otiirm TOPn-ftt* ft ftir ft tttc ftmTAftm xsftf ira i iln srr nW 

WTCnftt DCftl I TCT ^ KrPTT T?T«T TP. TOITTT 1 TTTO TOT ftlT HHilfttv TTT^ Em 
PTiftim uriEi I ftii WT tnipn ^tt hwe ^rrift ^t¥ i ttob eft 

TTTW Tjnr TtiT WT-ET TOTTf fttE TTEE TO Wtft qiA*T 1 TfiT TSnft I 

ftft lit W-TC 8 to i>TOT, TOT TOT Tim PIT ^TTO ftim wroft iftziTt TTTTO fiinr 

wrfft tirft tmft ftt fron tidR i ift TOrTtmTimPTiTO, wift ^tirei rf, ifl toutot 
ftro Tt TPIT imu Tiro * I TOt Tiriif Eft Tjm ft to Tnftt i n-om irft rnw 
flTO tt 8 nift >ft I ftn »Oto TtrcJEft un i itto ifl ^t: ft tto ftu lo n wt# 
TETc Tirfe mm i TO ift ttito fttro toitit mft> n aror 5*1 fror 1 TO 
TOiK wrft fttror, totttot froft nm to^ tR tot ^ tt^ Tmft oift^ ftt TOT 
«tTtT ft TO Own HE nrfi 1 Hrnc ronft nmt wr^jTO win, nrtnwT wsir wifnwn 
Timr min weete mw 1 wnn tut-wtete ^ftt n oiiihi ^ wrw 1 TO ftftiwn hthw 
ftiH. > TTO *itftlT ttO nnnT ift Iftflwn ftinn wnwr 1 ^ ftr^lwn wiwr nlsr 
htTOtoiti 

nwii nnwr ttIwt wlftTc ftnwT ftlrn 1 wm wE nm ftftwn mnn niwn ftw 1 
TOW TO TTTTOft fttn, ft TOi ft I TO inift win, toi witot wth ftw ft 1 wrfn 
tot wmft ^HTO fttwn fTOnr hto wrnn toit i imri ift iftm 

TTwin ftiwn nEWT HinnT 1 wr mait wmT nni mpfl wn^n wrftl wiwni 1 inr 
WHIT ift TOift TE’^wmm nfl ftn Eft ftnwr nftw toit nroft wew TOft to wtnn 
Trtt Tft* nrftt I TOT TOlwn tot ftmftl weIee wi# iftnE-ftl ftn nrt 1 mr 
"qtftEftl TOI wwnT SwT ftfttmftt-HwiE TOf ETWi, TOT ift wmT ttHto ifR ftnn 
Hum *1 win wift tlEmr "ft, li^Etinm ft wfft TOTim ft ft ft ft 1 nm TO ft 1 
Tm TOT TTP* **T ftiwn Attot ftl wift TOtn toit ift 

WErtE ft 1 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 
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It ka dikh!*«m tyi 16 phir w&U wfit*na. ilaiig t6 dhiwat yS-tan 

titi-muci katfiy-4em Afn io vay bad wt*-fett Then ke running kaving-acma 

gal& mi(bl gb&tl wa tjd q& maka IMhiL UaAg tji 16 

/A^HTfckna ffl&rnelfly teat'pni, end kb kiu aae^iaien^ Tien tie-tan MUn-to 
bul*n&t ' fibUy ni rlrfid tn nil-cam6r nH mOtba pap ky6 mbai^Ila 
teid * He-leaDfn-a/-affaletl of tiee-b^ora bf-me great tin Kat-done tker^ore 
A(6>p&tn ml to n& ^ an b6l*iia kbam nfibT * Ty& wot fip*l6 

kene^orik I tky ton am to to-tpeak (me it-noL* That upon kit-oien 

ohflkaT>niii7&t*l6 vdAgOt * chi 6^*16 jhagi yi ni sig majUr 

tertonlt-iBen-io H-^cat*toid *good a-rabe ketiag-braughi tklt-<(f on tke-pertan 
gtdL na hat majhir znnndl wa \aj m& jata gh&L Haig dAkhl-san Umiil 
put Hit kand-in o-ring and feet In tiaet put Tien kaobg-tetm kappg 
htelh Uan ma n& io(K>r marl gay*t& 16 phirl nn jlwat ^ylU 
«e-vUt ie Tib tnf tan kaHug-died gane-«et it again alive heeane 

IlS dekhl'ian tyi 1& mCfba fioaod j&yo. 

Till kati»g-*een Urn io great Jog heeaate 

Tadhay tyi ni zzk^tha &n46r kh6t mfl hOti, tyi na ghar-pin yS*«an 

M that time kit eider too JUid in teat kim^ koute-near katlng-eowie 

wfijat iL&chat alka, Tadhay 6k inania*l6 iCdhat bal kiy i6 P 
metie deueing teat-keard Tien one nan Io it teat-atked tib tekaf bf 

Haig tyi d 6 iddga, * ta ni dha]c*li bhi& y&I i6. ta n& bip>l6 
Tien AloT'ijr it^wt-told tif founger broiler eoate it And tig /atier-to 
tnkh rQp y6!*«an mTl*n& mhapfin trfl I6 mOthi iaand jiyi. Tadhay 

kaeing-eoae teat-oblahed tker^ore kin to great joj became Then 
t6 mldbi rig-mi yd'ian ghar'ini j&y ni Tyi wakhat tyi ni bip 

ke great anger-in kating-come koutedn would not-ga, Ai-ikai time kb fetker 
^ nl tam*jat ghill lig^ Tyi wakhat tO bip-l6 mhai?tl kg^ni kT 

kit pertuation to-put begau At tkal time ke tke-falker-to to-tag began that 

* dikb, ml Itli Tnuia Jija ohikM kams ini tn na B&ig*na kadhT 

ite I to-utang geart became tertice am-doing and tkg order ever 

fi*hT. Ata aal**aii ma«ni aObHl barObar mi 16 phitar'bl dina 
wat-brcken not Suck kacing been mg friendt-wUk me-io a lamb-even teat-gleen 
nil Tjk in46T>nl t&>ni sunMi paUi xmodl>b&J1-majhar kharohl tiktL 

Ml. IFktek ton-bg tkg a^ moueg karloirg-in kating ipenf wat-tknwn 

in t& On& mha^*«an m6(ha ^wan khiwan kyi. Bip tyd 16 

and ke caute tker^oru great a/eatt aaling it-made* Tle-faiktr Urn to 
h6t^ kTf * tQ mi pin <6 ii^ ma-na-pin j6 i6 t6'bl nm'da- to-na 

teid tkai ikon mt-near art and me-wUk wkat it that loo all ikhte 

is. Ban han tn ni bhi(X gyi hOti, t6 mi 16 yd'ian mll'ni, inhflTi 

b Hut (kit tkg broiker gone wot ke mt-lo kaving-come wat-obtainedj tkergfbrt 

jd mi 16 frnMid jfiyi i6 barObar <6. 

uAe^ me-io Jag bemme tket proper it/ 
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DANGl. 

The Dangs State, on the -western frontier of Khandesli, had, in 1891, a population 
of 32,900 souls, 31,700 of -whom -were stated to speak Dangi. Specimens have been 
forwarded m that dialect, and one of them, a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, 
■will be found below. 

The so-called Dangi is almost identical with the current language of Khandesh. 

There is a tendeney to pronounce an a as an o. Thus Las, a father, is pronounced as 
bos, or rather as bSs, with the same vowel as that occurring in English ‘ all *, but 
pronounced through the nose Similarly pal, to run, is pronounced pal. 

The cerebral n is very irregularly used Thus we find and and and, he came , Idg^nd 
and Idg^nd, he began. The pronunciation is probably always that of a dental n. 

The mflexion of nouns and pronouns is the same as in Khande^i. Only the ablative 
suffix IS tm and not thl or ti , thus, dm'-tm, from a distance. 

‘ I ’ is and ml , ‘ we ’ dmhl and dpan , ‘ you ’ tumhl, and so om Jl, which, is 
apparently -used for all genders Thus, ji lodid, which share , jl-hdhl, what-ever. The 
neuter gender is, on the whole, very seldom -used. We find neuter foims such as sag^la, 
all, but usually the masoulme, and sometimes also the feminme, is used instead Thus, 
mothd pap, a great sm , asi te-nd man-md xoand, such a thing entered his mind. 

The verb substantive has the same form as m Khandeii , thus, to se, he is. Some- 
times, however, dhd or ha is used mstead. 

The inflexion of verbs does not call for any remarks We may only note thu 
Marathi form^aiw, I shall go , but mhaifsu, I shall say , infimtives such as mhanu-ld, m 
order to say, etc. 

The vocabulary is, to some extent, different from that of Khandeli Compare Las, 
a father , gdhd, a man, and so on. 

The specimen which follows is not very correct. It is, however, sufficient to show- 
how closely Dangi agrees -with ordmary Khande^i. 
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So-oAiJiED Dangi Dialect. (The Dangs State.), 

WT, ^ WT ^ % I cSITWT 

I Tt^rr i WRt 

Hi^TabtroiT-w^ ^Twr, ^ 

tm ^ ^3^ ^T^ i ^-trreR wrs tiht i ^ 

ti^ i ^ t?rr ^ 

i m ein9 enttsn •■ Q c t^ T "wm \ ^ , 



pUoI or ins sixoa (titz. 
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^nr n wiiwn 9i »itm •orft iW rmr^, n ’M writ wi* ifha i »in?ft 

wraiTt w wpTT, *T^ if^nT ^ aftvzrtt iftrtHrt ^iit iftx ire ht 

wft iflOTt g, 5 WT ft nwT »Ttn I m «iim jpn it^nr ^ «iTi% z Tinft Ttl 
•rt »pn «itn, «ft ftzm wtT ^ (inr »fi3T uni 'zni wr um fttnr art it i 
mi Jirft 5*11 Sut?! nymii -HTtir rra i «mi unwi ^nurc wiSwft 
iniT I naai-iwrc ftt ^nftrr ftwirr^ al«*i mrr anftl *ipft wpft oniuift ^uiin 
inpnftiwift ott, V wT^ ijr*T aftwr i ir^ lit iiTht ^g"i ztF, tjt ftrin 

<n5tt w nm »nik wtsi mu wctt i wim nr nm ftlwr >nft i ifn o io n r 
ftw «MKi"i aft, imn artt «hn arfm wim ijraiai ft i a' Tunn 

ftarW a minr onm arwi ift ft i itn wni^ mu m\ i tiw »m oTht 
irtt nftw a ftlan onin a <raft« lit mmpn I irre «m ata ftt winmt i 

naiftaiaftht qi«n wiTOiamt i lit na aii Itaift ariiT mps laift ant aim a nnr 
fty atiai 1 na* w^aata mraft 8« warn ftt aaia anai aii mfti areiaft t i na* 
ii^aartal wii atm aft ijai mat aai-a anftt Ht atam aS-aamft Si iftiar 
nfttaftl alaftt artt aaata* a* i ita» ftt aiS mm a atm anft oni m r na 
ftm ala wtS aiftt Sia»ft amnaift aim i aa wift atam atai aft, »ft wm 
iftaa ipft atari! aitaftt n atfta mat Sm aift sm aaa itlm aftt i mS am 
ftata-aftrat artt aaift aa ftWt aft! i amft anft! ipft trait fttmi awaWlm 
at art! nit lit tt tjat alat am naw ananfl bW aaata* tii i tra» ala 
wm laj arm it.iimn-aa» ftrtft amia, a mi aaaft amrrnfl uftta 8 i aa 
atiaa aatki tftaaftt trai art i aita aiai tjm am ait afta tit litftuftt atari 
arm a tafta tit ataam i 
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So-OAIXED Dangi Diallct (Tge DA^*GS State.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

K6n“ta-yck golia-la, don p6sa 'wliatat Tya-hun laliana. posa bas-la 

A’Certain vian-io iwo sons were Them-from ihe-younger son father-to 

mliann lag^a, ‘ba, ]i ap"li a.m*dani-na wata dena wbana, to 

to-say hegmiy 'father, which my-oton propertywf share to-he-given nnghi-he that 

ma-la de ’ Mang bas-nc tyas-la ap*!! am''dani 

me-to you-gwe ’ Then thefather-hy them-lo his-own property 

wati didbi jNIang tboda-cb di^^as-ma labana p5sa ap®l5 

having-divuled was-given Then few clays-in the-younger son Ins-oicn 

^vata-ni am“dani sag^li gola-bari-s^i ycKbandi mulakb-Tvar nmgbi 

share-of property all together-made-hamng ascertain oomtry-to having-gone 

gaya Tatbe ndbal“pana-kbal Trag“na, wa ap“ni am'‘dani sag^Ji pan knl 

went There riotousness-with he-hehaved, and his-oion property all toeallh all 

nd"^ takL Tya-pas-na sag*la kbarebi-gaya Mang tya 

ihamng-squandered was-throton. him-near-of all was‘spenf Then that 

mnlnkb-war motba kal pada Tya-pa'^ona tya-la motbi yela padi Mang 
counfry-tn great famine fell. Theiefore him-io great difficnlty fell Then 

to tya mulukb-ma yek gobo-pan 3 ai rabina. Tya gobo-ni 

he that coiintry-in one man-to havmg-gone lived. Thai nian-hy 

tya-le ap”na duk^ia cbam-la kbet-ma laTva Ta^ba duk"^ 31 

him-to his-ovm swine to-feed into-field he-was-applied There the-swine which 
kabi kbat te kbai-san pet bbar“wa asi te-ni man-ma 'wana 
something ate that having-eaten belly should-be-filled so Ins mind-m come; 
wa koni kabi tya-le didba nabL Mang to sud-war §,na, -wa 

and by-amy-one anything hvm-to was-given not Then he senses-on came, and 

man-ma mbana-le laga, ma-na bas-na gbar mokkari gobos-le ka^a 

mtnd-in to-say began, my father’s in-house servants people-to how 

potb-bbar bbakba mipti-sa , Tfa ma te bbukya maras Ma ata ma-na 

belly-full bread obtained-is , and I then with-hunger die I now my 

bas-na gbar 3 ain -vva tj^-le mhan®sn, " aie ma-na bas, mi Dew-na 

father-of house shall-go and him-to will-say, '1 0 my father, by-me G-od-of 

samor wa tu-na sam5r m5tba pap kaya, ma tu-na pSsa k^ nai. 

befcu'e and of-thee before great sm was-made, I thy son any-hoio am-noU 



or TIE OiJCOI tTATt. 3S7 

Vui mk U yfUiittU mtjurtati-tirthi rlkH."* ' AA man mi Ichyir 

WM* /Ajr «rrNaMlt« Awy’" So ikotiffkt 

kuWnt rt**k»4f pji. lkw*4hi rmjldr W dor-lln dtkhti*cli 
/otktr-U /• tke^mtimteHU kfm /roofo-^htaneo 

tffc-U may* ia\ m tyi-M jUVnl r3*S ui ga^iU blhgi 

/otkft-U y4/y fonf A(«4|r ion-of tko'nftk to kactoy-oJkoreri 

|•4^. n 1yl*n* tUhi. TmJ t6 pSd mhum In Ug*ni, faSa, 

/fii, ooJ kU m Hu wo^taktn. Tktn that lo*%oj *fa\kor 

mi I>Hr*oi *Am<^ vn to^ni iroreftt in^hi y&p kn^ At* m* tn-oi pSti 

I Ooi^ Wfart Mi ^ort grtot t\a modi hon 1 tky tom 

ubl* Mabg l^nl y^k kamiri U «i*gi kl^ * gliar>mi 

mo f maC TUa tit'/atitr4f Ut’^mta ew* atrrant to U'teat totd tiel *konte^ia 

)3b lio^V&o^i vbav* tAr fji*U khitri-U d* n hAl tm y(kh*odl 

(f4lrrt^ tkfm HM*f« lo~e*t f and tkf*k»ad (a oat 
rni^ «A piyuni |*y*tan «lu«i tA gkill maAg ipap 

H«f ««d iit^JttiAa aJl«f« tfAknt^kt tiat Korimy^t-oo fico, Ikta tet 

ma]i karoL 111* tna ni p&«* mart C^y^l* ^ p1drH*nl jlnt 

tafTfimtaf tltO^mtalt Tift mf tom dtad kod^foat, mad oyota alfet 

Jlyij wm daVi^l, 14 Tara) maji lam bl bg*nit. 

ktt*iat;mad itaJAtra t tal, kt It/oamJ* Tkta marimtat to^moke aite layaa 

Tan] l>-c* va^U jiAWk kbH mi «baU TCi ftlur'kai}* jMAk U$& 

iU tUft torn /^ttdAm teot Jfe loate to to«mt btyaa 

tads) tyi 14 1*1 **)* v* nicfa alkn fta* TidM im]nz*kar- 

tkta idat-to totaHUay mmHo mad doatiay ffkttr caiat Tkoa ikt-ttroarntf 

]wy*k1 y4k jithU t4 lcliira*U Ug*nd) 'b*l gamant laid nl ha?* 

/rem-tmoaf ome mamAo kt tt^tl>otto ktyam *tkh dhjdcy^/ foy i$ f 

lV«a| tnajto^karud tyi^lft kl, *toB* bhiO van* ha} *b 1 t4 

Tkta tkt’Orrra a t iy UatAo If-aemHttd tkat *lky kroiktr cowtoAt; and ke 

l2»di tQkb4*«air*CA*n* yM od)^ mhatd^^nl bS«*Dl mCthl jflv*n&va4 
JatktrAa oofc-oad-towd krrtayKome mtt tkrr^are Jafktr-iy great a^tatl 
kaL Ti«a) (4 r*g4 bhar*n* wa ghaMn& k*T jiho*. 

iTjf tnt^f Tkta ke teUk-aaytr toat’fiJtd and koate^a {»>«ay*«ray tooatd-moi^go. 

Ma*g t4*ni \Xa t j*«l4 hkhtr urn jiwi*!* Uga. Pan ty* do 

TIm kh fotker kfat^to oai karhg eoate to<n(real began Sat klat^by 
tA»*U '^R* kh *ml III* dlwM tn nt chikM kail tn 

fatkerAo U-iOot'tatd tkai *X to taaay doyt iky terriet koetnff-atada (by) iket 
a*A|(l Uiy* olkl, kadhi tn^ aalod mOd* oahl zni-lo 

U kad-keeaAotd to itiett‘keard teer iky teord teafbroken aol ; a%eAo 

ma*D* iA)**'bar4bar kadU aal*gl kam dIdUl oahl; &nl ty&’nl tQ>nI 
my /rieadi^tk tttr ^/tdendtkip io-wtake Kat-giten aotj ead UatAy iky 
Mg*|t danlat kal*irinU<ti* ghar niil t&lt t4 hi toHi* 

aft properiy karlott<f/ kae^mg^^ea$it3 teatAkroten that ikU iky 

tat 
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pSsa Tvana tawal tyasatlif motM jew^nawa]. tai ’ Ta'wal has iya-la 

son came then hwi-for great a-feast is-made ’ Then the-father htm-to 

mhanti laga, Ifij ‘ tu ma-iia-]a‘wal iieh“nii whatas wa hai sag*li am'dardL 

to-say began, that, ‘ thou me-of-near always toast and this tohole property 

tu-ni-ch se, pan apan sag“la milas'ni maja kani, Kaian 

thme-alone ts, but we all having -met~tog ether merry let-us-maTce , because 

« 

hau tu-na bMu man. gayel, to pMn s^oi ]iwat jaya , wa 

this thy brothel' having-died had-gone, he again alive became ; and 

daw“del, to sSpad’na ’ 
had-been-losf, he is-found ’ 



2S0 


RANQSRT 

Tbo Eaftgfirii or dj^ of Bcmr ^K«k n diakot -which is related to Khlndefl. Tho 
dlakct b Dot tmlforro but dlden sUgbtly in tho Tarioos district*. 8omo B&fig&cls bare 
also abtmdoncd Ibdr old spccoh and odopted tho Iterdtbl nsed bj their neighbo^ Thns 
tho ipotlmcn* rocdTcd from EUichpar were wrlltcn In KOsblh a form of that language. 
It b, howoTcr poalble that somo of the SCO epeokon rotumod from that dbtriot -ose 
the eamo dialect ti tho Rafig&rU of ./Vkola, and the EBlolipor %um hare tberofore 
been added to the estimated ntunber of ipoaVcts in the other dbtrioti. 

Tho rorbed Ogum for HaAgirl are a* followi — 


AkoU 


2,TOO 



no 

BsUsm 


680 


Tom 



Two tpodmeni of Badgiri will be found boloir The drit b a rertion of the 
Farable of tho Prodigal tfon reedrod from Ahola, and tbe focond the beginning of a 
•tTritlwr TCislon fomrded from tho Kelkapor Thloka of Bbtrlot Bnldana. Tbe latter b 
T>ot correct, and in somo minor points it presents forms which dUTor from those used in 
tho Akola spedmon. Tbe dlfTcrenoe b, howeror not important, and it b, tberofore, 
poidblo to deal with both spodmems conjolnUr 

ProUtULOl&tion —Tho pronunolation b mainly tho mme aa in tbo Uarithl of 
Bcrar Thus we Ibd and on (70 l« and e7# twenty ete. The polatob are 
tmniUleralcd eh J tia. It I», hower o r probable that they are really prononnoed 
dr oto.,as inHamthL 

KotuiB — 'Hio inflexion of nouns b mainly the lamo a* in GojardtL Strong 
mstcnllDe bases ead In d, plural d ; strong feminino hoses in 1 plural jrd and strong 
noxder bases in St. bo instanco U arallablo of the plural of a strong neuter noun. Ihus, 
son pdr'pd wns pdr*^!, daughter j pifgfd daughton sdss gold. A suffix 
Uh or Am (as in HIM) b sometimes addod In tho plural thus, mdt*AarI>AB*^ to 
tho labouren cAdi'rd-Ads-std to tho sorrants. Oomparo tbo honoriflo pronona fd-Adti, 
he, in tbe second spcdraeiL The QujsriU plural suffix d in occurs 

in Mp-d-isd, to fethori. 

Tbo usual caso-fuffixm oro, datlre «d iw; eoso of tho agont ad ao, » ablotho 
liiii genitiTO ad, Bl, aa; looatiTO atd aid. Thus, ddp^ Mjj-ao to tho father ddp-ad 
bytbo&ther ddp^sd pdWt, from tho fatherj ssdeMad, of a manj ^Aornad, in tho 
house j)«IjMad, on the foet 

PronOonB — Th® following ore tbo personal pronouhs — 


«l I 

aU'a<x, mo 
aid«rd zny 
itmki we 
daidrd, cur 


/S, ibou 
(U’Ho, tbeo 
id rd thy 
raasAl, you 
tHmdr^ your 


td,he. 

tHi ig-Mj him, 
his. 

tit they 
/d-ad. thdr. 
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other forms are mya> by me ; te-m^ by bun , tamaye (sic ), to bun , te-hm-na, ta 
them ‘ Who ? ’ is kdn, and ‘ wbat ? ’ is My 

Verbs— The present tense of the verb substantive is sa or se m all pereons and 
numbers The corresponding past tense is hdtos fern, hoti, ueut hdtu The plural is 
hota ox hole, etc 

The present tense of finite verbs ends in s Thus, from mar’^nu^ to strike, we find, — 

Smg 1. mdrus Plur 1. tndrus 

2. mdras 2. mdras, mdrbs 

3 mdras 3. mdras 

The form mdrus, I strike, is perhaps a honorific plural Porms such as rahes and 
rahts, I am, are used as well 

The sufdx of the past tense is i or e Thus, gaye, I, thou, or be, went , gayd, we, 
you, or they, went , wiya hare, or kard,l did We also find forms such as gae-n, be 
went , pade-l, it fell Compare Kbandeli 

A perfect and a pluperfect are formed from the past , thus, sdp^de-s, be has been 
found , gaye-fo, I bad gone. 

The future of uidr^nu, to strike, is inflected as follows — 

Sing 1. mdrls Plur 1. mdrus, mdi'°su 

2 mdris 2. mdr^sd 

3 riivd/t'’'^l 3. mdi'^Si 

The imperative is formed as m Gujarati Thus, mdr, strike , bas-d, sit ye 
Conjunctive participles are formed by addmg the sufidxes I (e), in, or i-san Thus,. 
iodti, having divided , jdln, bavmg gone , uthl-san, bavmg arisen 

Por further details the specimens which follow should be consulted 

[ No. 70 ] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

KHANPPgt 

Specimen I. 


UAUGARi Dialect (Distbiot Akola) 

TTWi ^ ^ ^ ^ I 

^ ^ ^ I «TTfw cr?r 

^ H xri: 1 ^ wft i wr 

^ ^ ^ I ^ cR BIFRT 

o 

%TOT 1 cT^ ^ ’IfTcrT 'ftcTT ^ %?T 

wl I errf^ ^ i thr h errlR Tnrr ^txrt 

f^cft vrcuT ^ 1 errf^ ?ft i ^3^ «nwt ^frt 

^ '5nt^, ^ ^'1^, f" ^Twtj RT ^ ’dtirk nR i 
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Wr rtnnio sft’nft nfr •n'nft ^ 

8 o^tw tnimT ^T^-<8t >i8 i rwi ii »**t h ttoft rpft ^ Sn Wtrr 
li, tuft iin artn itm numr ftrf> airft, n ftn ^ 6^ i nn 8it Snt' >»8 
wnft t^rn ftvi «T^ nm wra8 Pn imt >s<lp i *rtfn rwunpfhp irrct 9f( 
ppTTp rft rrfr I ^ prop PT^PT pW prw rip 

■BTPl «Tfp Spi xrrmr n imml riVift m^l i »m rnipt vrtpl firtn t<Iw 

PPP I Prtl ^ mft W( irt Plrft 8 firitp rftift f« P xrS flift.tfl ptpSp i 
npT 8 rM *npp PlPT wTPrr i 

fl ftift nlil ill tpin pWt i wi ft Pitp pi pre mpi pt 8p ptpI p 
PTP Pi8 I ppi PTPiimftp PP!P pwrtp ftp ifpprtl f Ipw p I pp 8 ftp 
pWl pfl PKl Pit «n8 p «tifp pm PTPPtnft tvn'" fP*f ftpr-p<l ftp pW 
ftpp prfl 1 ppT ft PIP wOp pttppt ptppt i 8pt p^ ftftt ptp prftp prtp ftp 
PH P iup Piift I pr^ ftp PTPP ppp 8^ p(t, 8^, ifl ppft p<lp Prtt PTO<1 PitP I 
•nfp prfl «nPT Pi1 ppft pft prtl pfit I pO rar ppipt ipftttPPT ^ p8p 
wcpifti rpftp pp Jjp pftl ftp 8^ pft 1 PifplftPl prtl ftpfp firapp 
Wn mip hpH ft 8 Pift 8il «n8p ppp ijp ftpitlpre pW ppptp MIp i 
PPT ftp prfl, ftZT pprft pm ftp P «pfp prfl PTP PPTTTP Pidp P I P^ 
p<lp p «nftp pntp ^ pp pl^ I wipp pfl % pift Pit pt "iWi ft ftitlp ftnft 
pWp p pp8 tW ft ptpIp ■ 
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KHANDE^L 

Specimen 1. 

IlANGliii DiaiiEct (Oisteict Akola) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Kon ek manus-na don beta bota Te-ma dbak'^ bap-na ~’mliane. 

Certain one man-to iioo sons were. Them-m the-younqer father-to said, 

‘ bapo, 36 3md“gi-n6 wato ma-na awanu te da ’ Mag te-na te-bun-na 

‘father, lohat property-of share nie-to to-come that give ’ Then him-by to-them 

paiso 'wati didbo Mangan tb6d“ka diwas-ma dbak°t6 beto 

wealth having-divided was-given Then a-few days-zn the-younger son 

sarwb 3ama-kaim dur muluk-ma gaye Am tatba udbal“paiian 

all together-having-made a-far znto-coimtry went And there extravaganoe-with 

wagin apbu sampatfci ndai Mag te-na aw*gbn 

havzng-hehaved his-own wealth toas-squandered. Then hini-hy all 

kbaicba-wari te des-ma motbo dtikal pade Te-mule te-na ad“cban 

hemg-spent-on that country-in great famine fell That-owing-to him-to difficulty 

pad“wa lagi Tawba te te des-ma ek grabastba-na yaban jain 
to-fall began. Then he that country-m one gentleman-of near havmg-gone 
rabe Te-na tar te-na dukkara cbar“n'an ap"na iet-ma dbadi. Tawha 

lived Sim-by also him pigs to-feed his-own fleld-into was-sent Then 

dukkara 30 salta kbata bota tena-war te-na ap'lo pot bbaran 

swine tohtdh husks eating were that-upon htm-by his-own belly should-be-filled 

asu te-na wati. Am kon te-na kabi didbu nabi Mangan 

so hwi-fo it-oGourred, And by-any-one him-fo anything was-given not Then 

te sudb-ma ain mbane, ‘ mara bap-na kili m6l“kari.-bun-na 
he senses-on hamng-oome said, ‘my fathei'-from how-many servants-to 
bbar-pui bbak“ro sa. Ani mi bbuk-tin mares. Mi utbin ap'lo 

enough bread is And I hunger-from am-dying. I having-arisen my-own 

bap-na-kade 33,13, wa te-no mbanis, "be bapo, mya Dew-na Yirudb 

father-of-near will-go, and him-to-also shall-say, “ O father, by-me Gtod-of against 
■vra taro somor pap karis , a3-pas-tin tard beto man'wan iog^to unbi, 

and of -thee before sin is-made ; to-day-from thy son Jo-be-called fit am-not,^ 

apbio ek moPkari sar^kbu ma-na thew ” ’ ISTantar te utbin ap*na 

thy-ovm one servant like me-to keep ” ’ Then he havtng-arisen his-own 

bap-kade gaye. Tavrba te lambo sa itak-ma te-n5 bap te-na dekbin 

father-to went Then he far is mean-while his father him having-seen 

kar*wale, am te-na dbain te-na gala-ma mitbi gbali wa 

is-nioved, and him-by having-run him-of on-the-neck embracing was-put and 
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U-BA ma\6 IMbo. bf(3 t^nO mhurf, 'HpO, Ddv n& Tirodb 

Mm4f ••K« ttai'laien, Titn /i^ron mW Ood-qf wffatnH 

SB liri aAnftiA mji p&p karlt. A&I (j'pi* tin UtO b({3 imn^iris 

—d Hm WMJiodt Jmi io^f/r&m Up ion 

m\ csbL* Vila Mjvm chik*r^hl&>o& tUgl *^aUam 

/ // JJwt htt-cm itmntHo **eT«nrHi 

jkA|^ iola tSaa gUlO { kt}\ (^ni bit oii maulX, va p&p laO 
r»W i(a« f« putt and a/ilm hsitd-cn a H»p ond footman 

ftbUOu 3(iig ifoa \bitn fHa harlk btrOa. Ki hi 

•^L»f p*i TXfa Kf Iwimp^rwnk ffjoieing tlall nake For, 

bA miKk bf (A mirt b&U, phtrtn jU3 bOjrft j ira liai*p6 bOlOi tA 

llti at^ rqn dfcd mat apata httamt and hri teat ha 

T»»bh W lanri iniad Ufjri, 

k'faaadF Tltn thfp att J*f ta-makt bepea 

TA>Tfl(> IA-dO EO^bQ bfto itt-mi bAUL itag tfi filo 

Atdhai^lfmK hU t^der aom /tHd^ia teal ha A<sp|a;<coa»tf 

gbar fA« iji ««r U-aa bi]A ira n&ob pibS. Ibvbi 
lonar^far hartap^aowtC'Cn him4f matte and dntetnff wattten. Than 

eUhar>mi'tlo (h aa baUla tiaa ticb&rl, 'b6 Idj «aP* 
tfrraa!t4a/rom «««•<• haHnp^ntled htm fa Uteai-aiM thU tchat iaf* 

IboajA (A>Da tUgl kT * UrO bbil ijri ta ini Uri bi}>D0 tA 

r#4fn if»4f H-wahitid that, thf Mier etma ft and Up Jatier-h he 

kbtUU trSth Uak varl U'oa mAthI paApt kart.' Tawbi tA xig'bfaaria 

a^e teat-pat th/r^are hM>p prrat a/tatl teat^amda* Than ha heaemtnp-anprp 
it aii jij ai. TAfii«vart IA<dA bip bibAr iln (JVna nm*}ijaa 
itetda maaU-aatfa Thtt-/ar if« faihar ont haetap-acma ifn fa-aniraat 
Ugi Varaata (A-aa bi^Kna attar dMba kT 'ilAhbA, jnl iVko 

lapan, i7«f hlat-d>j father-to raptp teaa-pitan that tea I ta-B$a np 

wart* tirt cbikM karC<, ini Urt Idaji ctI kadbVM nO^I nablt (arl 

peart thf tfrrtat da, and fhp order tp-ma rrar tcaa-irokan act afUt 

rajh ijfai g«(p btm aa^ftga chajin kat^al mbanla taa^na 

hp^e mp-omn /rtend*-qf-teiih merriment thonld-ba-mada havlap-aafd tna-fo 

ta m kadi iAtl aa pno dAdba aabl Anl }A>aa UH tampaiil 

Ihea-hp eeer the-paal-qf pcanp^ena teae-pirtn mat And tehtm-bp Up preparip 

hlfboa'tafig kUla tiki tA hA UrO bAlA iJe)^ tavbA (a*ca 

AcHWt'wUi haeimp-eataa ae*t-fhrc*n UA thla Up tan coma-(t then ihea-ip 

(AHii »itba loAtbl ]aw*ai1 katli.* Tawbi tA^aa roaol bAti* 13 nda 

htwk-qf far preat afeatf mmdedt* Thau htm-hp If rot^cf ‘aw, than ahcapt 

niii tabs Apt miHmat Ud*cb wu Famata barik wa 

afma telU art, mad mp properip ihtna-alana ta Sat marrimani and 
ictaad kaT*na bA vara bOlnt k£km 9 kT bA tirO bb&l aiirA bAtA, iA 

jof to-maU Utt haiter maaf heeanaa that Ult Up hrolhar dead teat, ha 

pblrtn jlW bAyCat wa bai^ bAiA, to lApriJft.' 
aaatn aifva heeoma-iti and toil teat ha iafoand 

i B 
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^ ^ Ttwr 'fW I 5RT-^7fH 

infr ^ 1 ^Ttr^ fwft I t wTsft 

0\ 

9Tni^ #t5T wr I ^TTcft ^ eTTtr^ fspwt '3^ 1 ^ 

f^fdfft ^ ^ ^ TR ^ T# I ^STTrft 

tr^ I fWR 'gr ^ i ^ 'pir' ci^h %t i 

^ ?r ^ tn«i 5I5 t^ «rec7t i ^ ^ i 

'itm ^i%r i ^ ^ ^ ^ 

i ^ yr^-sf i cr «ncrf yrqr-^ 5nt*T tw «rTl% 

rnft ^ «?wy yiT I Tft cnft ifPCTt ^ ’C? 1 ^3nxn^ 

?T^ ^TTwt yniidb 1 fWn: bttxtot «tt^ i ?t snydisn ymy i 

o^.. 

^-cft I ^ ^ «TTt W-WT •?TtT ^ ^ ^ II 
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KllANDESl 
Specimen II 

TUJtolKt DiiLrCT (DtrniicT Bitidava ) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION 

Kte4)c bOU. bhioO Up-nO Tnhnnm, 

CVrf«l« fw WM tetrf Tteo- m n-^tmon^ thtifaiher'h toid 

'Hill, tolrt hH*l dA, Jtn*gl dfinMna 

'/olifTt wf lUf ffite* Thmfon prop^f Mkto 

vtlQQ dm. Tb& 4 i dhn< U UbfinCi ipm jtagl 

dArl*^/fl*W A/ae dBj*4m that kU-^vn pnp er t f 

U^n d(if*xyi gJw g»Mu 1 l4U e** jl® G* 

cBttitf tet»t Tktrt pr^pnif 

ebiindt Si^ Tk HU 11 pAl*(t khindi bV mii 6 B 
/iwa/vWfi ttat-ittuM TUt moiuy ip^t kavinpWcome (ken 

toCdhA U 7 f« 4 ^ Kif {vwRl Uaim m^bl kbilwi til palloHlt 

m- f ftBl /Hf Tbataf Aai/alW pmi fcihp^ d^JPunttf 

MA&pAa da^^TTi u )Ub nbL l%<Ta d^ku nkh&n 

/At Titi» emAkfft Jbvif kcAftti, tv/se t^fecd 

\'bH. ‘n-hio U'lui d^ksr ua kOgd^ khMn bhn kOi^ dCiO 
tc**-kfpt I2e klmAc AwU iochp^fn incl kntJtx {/‘•kod p/cr* 

(a UtmU ni kbUO uHO. Pan U-cs U>bl dCdO nihT 

lira gUdmcm^Uk foftm •mld4arr4rra. JJiA kfm-to liol*ma trat^lrra not 

T^ahi ijmn mbtnf*, 4p*ll b 6 p*ittwml 

Tker^ort tjtt icfrr-apf*rJ Tira if( klm$t{f) «aW rijr-rtm yWlir/Hiw 

MQlcar Bi, U'lii'lAWtl pala& oHti puHit III f&h&n 

frrraalf art, lim^araf monff kattng’^ftn’fpartd tH/74r*raoa^A 1 Irra 
tjjdil tsaH>nbbL Ta ill b&pi*kai{d j&la nduDfla, ^b&bi, Dea'>n& 

kwBgrp «i-dffa^ So /atktt'to kning^ona olaJt-tay *^/atker Ood-if 

ijjl UrA pUr ap*r&dh kar&. Ill UHy a^nji'Var lAtri rA dajO 

and iky gttat /dnlt I-dtd I tkf nn beings loHv^ Jtl 

nU nabL TO ip'lA maj&r ttHkliO wigil ' * AaO iddiir buln 

an not Tlon tky^ottn a-lah^rtr tike Irrol * So tkonght kavtng'mad* 

IfHi Up )ca4A ip 6 . Tift iw^tisl Up*n& dfiMl dikU, tG>iia 

kto-oien falktT'to enme tli tekUe-conAng li«:/alirr*ijr far/rom «Mt>Mra, kin-to 
dapi il, ipTi ni Es]ri mi hit gUlA yn iA*na imikO 

pfi/ Comct kU'Otem »n<f on^tkc-nwk hand «mi pni aad kim to H$t 
UdO. 

oono’taktm. 

I a 1 



STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND 


- ' / 

EngliBh 

Bhlli (Mahibintha) 

Bhili (Edar) 

BSori (Lahore)i 

1 One . • • 

Ek 

Bk 


Ek 



2 Two . • 

B5 , , . 

Be • • 

• 

Bai . 

• 


3, Three . . 

Tin, or tan . 

Tan 

• 

TrSn 

• 

• 

4 Four • 

Syar, or gyar . 

Syar 

• 

Ohar . 

• • 


5 Fire 

Pos, pSs . 

Pos 

• 

Pach 

• • 


6 Six . • • 

So • • • • 

So 


Chhau . 

• 

a 

7 Seven 

gat 

gat 


!^at 

• • 

• 

8 Eight 

Ath . 

Ath . 

> 

Ath 


• 

9 Nine , 

Now, naw . 

Now 


Nanw 

• 

• 

10 Ten . . 

Do^, da^ . 

Da^, do^ 


Dau^ . 

• 

• 

11 Twenty . 

Vi^, vI . . • 

Vife, vi . 


Vito . 

• 

• 

12 Fifty . . 

Adbi vi^, sali^ ni do^, 
pas&h 

Adhi do^ , saji^ n6 dofe 


PaS]5h . 


• 

13 Hundred 

go, pos vihS . . 

go 


Ejau . 



14 I . . 

Hu 

H8 

• 

Hfi 

• 

• 

15 Of mo . 

MarO 

MarO, (-rl, -ru) 


Mharo, maro 

• t 

• 

IG Mine 

MnrO . 

ilfirO, (-rl, -rfi) 


AJharo, mfiro 

> 

• 

• 

17 Wo 

Ami, ami , op*da 

Ami, am§ • . 


Ham§ 

h « 


18 Of UB 

AmarO 

AmarO, (-rl, -lu) 


Ham&rO . 

• • 

• 

19 Our . . 

AniftrO 

AmarO, (-il, -ru) 

• 

Hamtiro • 

• • 

• 

20 Thou 

T3 . . . 

Tu 


Tnu, tQ 

t 


21 Of thee . 

TfirO, tharO 

Taro, tharO, (-rl, -ru) 


Tah*rO, tarO 

• 

« 

22 Tlnno 

Taro, tharO 

TarO, thuro, (-ri, -rS) 


Tnh*rO, turO 

• « 

• 

23 Ton 

Tnmft, tame, tamS . 

TnmS, tamo , 

» 

Tame, tarahS 

» « 

• 

21 Of rot) 

^ TnmarO . . , 

i 

TamnrO, (-rl, -ru) 

• 

Tamih'rO 


• 

2-. To-r 

1 

’ TnmirO , . 

i 

! 

1 TamfirO, (•fl, -ru) 

4 

TarafihVO 

• • 

« 








SCNTCN0E8 IN BHTLT AND KHXNDCdT 


X>MH(n«W^ 


fafW. 

Ilk 

tk 

L Om. 

Dta 

Dta 

I.Tir*. 

Tta 

Tl» 

inm. 

CUr 

CUr 

4. Tmt 

M 

ruk 

k rtuk 

«•« aU* 

KU 

e. fis. 

ku 

ftlt 

t Bm«. 

Aik 

Ji)k 

B. DfU. 

VtX 

Xa 

». XlM. 

Dm 

DU 

10. Tn. 

Til 

!• 

tl 

IWiMxUi 

riaUi 

1L rvij 

BMuiUar 

KmOtr 

U. DimM. 

W 

VI 

U L 

Mi-m 

Vm 

11 Of m. 

IU4* 

Vm 

le. vw 

l>,k|U 

Ipa 

n w*. 

Am4* 

1m 

IB. Of at 

1m 


1» Otf 

Tt 

■rt 

dTU*. 

Ta-M 

Tm* 

f) OtUlM. 

T«. 

Tm 

n nbi. 

Tta 

T«^ 

ft Tm. 

Tmmm 

Turn 

ft OtjM. 


Tcm* 

ft Tear 


Btdb-O? 






Englulu 


BLIli (Mahitantba) 


Bhill (Edar) 


Baori (Lahore) 






26 He . • 

Vi, ivO,i, pSltJ 

PSlo, vi, ivO 

PSllO, yoh, tiO . 

27 Of lam 

(W)ana nil, (v)i-n;5, p5la- 
no 

I-no, v§-nO, TvanS no, apa- 
no 

PeUa-nO, inho, ih*nO, tmnO 

28 His 

(W)ana-nO, (Y)i-nO, pSla- 
nO 

I-nO, v^nO, TTana'nO, ana- 
no 

PeUa-nO, mho, ih'no, tinno 

29 They . 

Wa, f vi , p5la 

Pela, wa 

T§, tSh§ . 

30 Of them . 

Wana-ns, pela-nO 

Wapa-no, p6la-no 

Tohg-no, tiho no 

81 Their 

Wana-nO, p§la-nO 

Wapa-nO, pela-no 

T6hS-no, tiho-no 

32 Hand • 

Hath 

Hath < 

Hath 

33 Poet . 

Pogi pag 

Pog 

Qoda < 

84 Nose . • 

Nak, nakhoru 

Nak, nakhoru 

Nak 

35 Eye . . 

Akh, okh 

xa <v 

Akh, okh 

Akh 

36 Month . . 

Modn, mndu 

Mndu, modS, (mudhu, 
modhu) 

h 

37 Tooth 

Dst, dot , 

Dst, dot . 

Dst 

38 Ear . 

Kan, kon 

Kan, kon 

Kfin 

39 Hair . 

Wa), latayS 

Wai 

Kheldi 

40 Head . . 

Mud, mathu 

Mud, mathu 

M8d 

41 Tongue 

Jib 

Jibh 

Jib 

42 Belly 

Pet, Ojk^ru 

Pot 

Oj^-o 

48 Back 

Budi, TvohO 

Budi, boso, bodo 

Maur, dhSgS , 

4 1 Iron . 

Loaru, lodu 

Loaru, lodu 

Loh“rS 

15 Gold 

HonS , 

SoaS 

Kiono 

10 Silver . 

Rnpu 

llupu 

Chsdi 

47 lather . . • 

Ato, bap, hj, dado 

Ato, bo, hap, dado 

Ago 

IS Mother . • 

Ai, m5 

Ai, mu 

Ai 

49 Brother , . 

Bhal , 

Phni 

Bhai . • • 

50 Si«*cr . > 

BM, ban, bOn . 

Bai, bun, bon . 

Baih*n • . • 

5l ^^fln , 

Ad*ml . , , . 

Ad'inl , 

MnnnUiO • 

52 Wcnvan . . 

llMti, lijil 

Bairu, lugni 

irnn’Bl .... 





■PWW 

K>rU((n>M). 

b#Lk. 

T» 

T» 

ta, n*. 

ft*. 

TjVmi 

tr Olhtm. 


Tit« 

« 8 .IIti. 

n 

I;i| U 

t» TW 7 


T>i*«k 

fiO, OflWa 

Tfi«^t}Wk 

Tri*^ 

tt TWt 

nu 

nit 

» IImJ 


ni 


Xk\ 

SCiV 

SI. Xm 

P^4M 


sx. rp. 

TM, ml 

TM 

M. Mfttib 

DU 

tm 

« Turt. 

!»• 

cu 

IS. tM 

IU4 

Ch 

a> ttilr 

(>sb>,aliU 


la. tln4. 

MB 

JIU 

4t TMifw 


w 

«t IWB 7 

n(k.<u 

r*ii 

43. But 

UIWH 

L«*W< 

44. Ik*. 



43. CUU. 

B»t4,cUai 


44. Blm 

••r 


4T ruUr 


Viy 

4« ViOw 

U« 

BkU 

48 BroUMr 


n>ia« 

W. BMr 


VtaH 

H, Vilk 

«u 

B»3*la 

H. Warns. 


'-BUB-Ot 



Engllih. 

BbiG (Mahikantha) 

Bhili (Edar) 

BSori (Lahore) 

\ 

53 Wife 


Bani 

Bairu, aral . 

• * 



54r Child 

• 

Soru, saiyu , 

Saru, saiyu 

Chhia . . 

• 

« 

55 Son . 


SorO, saiyO, dIkrS 

Sara, saiya, dik*r3 

DLk*ra . • 

• 


56 Daughter . 

• 

SOii, dikri , 

Sari, dlk®ri 

Dik®ri, ohheri . 



57. Slave 


«• 

1 

Mal5 lidha . 

• 

• 

58 Cultivator 


KamanyO , 

Kamapya . . 

Hal-wah 

• 


59 Shopnerd 

■ 

Guwnl .... 

Guwal . . 

Ur®na-char 


• 

60 God . • 

• 

Bhag*wan . . 

Bhag*wan . 

Babb 

• 

• 

61 Devil 


Bhut, palit , 

Bhut, palit . 

Ehatan , 

• 


62. Son . a 


Dan-baw^ei, hura] 

Dan, ^nra] 

Dann 

• 


€3 lloon . 

■ 

Sadarma, 8Sdo-bft\7*Bi 

Sadarma . 

Chand . 


• 

64 Star 


Tara 

Tara . . 

Tare 


• 

65 Fire . 


Ag, -wabadi 

Ag, -wahadi 

Ag 


t 

66 Water . 


PoijI . . 

Poni . 

Pani . 

• 

• 

67 House 

« 

Gher, gor, kher 

Gher, g8r, khgr . 

Ghar , 

« 


68 Horse 


Ghodo, khara . 

Ghada, khara 

Ghoro 

• 


69 Cow 

« 

Tuhi, tahe, gay 

Guy, tahe, tahi 

Gas 



70 Dog 


Kut'ru 

Kut“ru 

Lupdia 

• 


71 Cat . 


Mon'^kO, minO 

Jl8n*kO, mine . 

Mm^ki 



72 Cock 

« 

Knk*ru . . . 

litJk^rO • • • • 

Kuk’fS . 

« 

• 

7.3 Duck 

• 

BalCk 

BatCk . . . 

Bakt . . 

• 

• 

71 Ab3 . 

* 

GadSru, khoUu 

Gadoru, khollS 

Gnd5 . • 


. 

75 Carcrl . 

• 

Otu, ut . 

Ijflu, ut . . , 

Auth . . 

« 


7o. Ihrd 


Pakhl, pkhl 

PnkhI, pakhi 

Chik*liE . 

• 


77 Go . 


• • • 

Ja 

Jfi . . 

* 


7? . 


Khn 

Kha . . . 

Khai-lu . . 

• 

• 

7'> q. . 


Btlj 

1 

1 • 

1 


« 

• 

r 







K««>U (lUftlK^ 

I-fttA 


k*»m 

»X Wlf.. 

Nr rUUM 

Par 

tLCUU. 

i»4«r lUUrit 

Art* 

U, 8««. 

*»(*r W11 

AW*r 

M. DiifUcr 

CUW 

a»Us 

IT 

ri*4ak. iU«»«Ut 

XiHSrtU 

M. CtUlnUr 


Ptllt*fM 

8W;M. 

n*w 

l*m 

<& 0«d. 

1UUU^Ult 

mm 

<1 Drril. 

ffaj* 

#4171 

d »w. 

cu*i 

cuu 

0 . Un. 

Otee«.rfaai*«rA 

CUmi 

CL flttr 

rwv 

titi 

a. rim. 

nn ^ 

rtii 

ea. ira» 

ow 

ow 

cr Dmm. 

0Uf4 

0W5J. 

CL IJ«w. 

cu 

01 , 

ff Oo« 

K«tft 

Xttn 

70. IVv 

Mt)v UIU41 

xav 

71 CU 

K«*l^ 

C«aV4l 

71 Cock. 


putk 

71 Duk. 



74. iM. 


Dlllrt 

71 Cmmi. 


nkwt 

71 BM. 


A 

77 0^ 

XU 

KU 

71IU. ^ 

a^hfa 

Ntl. 

71 Ht 


BU&-4U 

tl 





Englisli 

Bhili (Jlahikantha) 

Bhlll (Bdar) 

BSori ^fjthore) 

80 Come • • • 

Aw 

Ayr • • • 

Alid-ja . . 

81 Beat . • 

ll5r, tnt . • 

M^, knt , . • 

Mfir . 

82 Stand • 

Up, nba tha 

Up, nba tiha . . 

UbhO tbai-]a . 

83 Die • • 

Mar, gndar 

Mar, gndar 

Mar . . 

84 Give 

Al, di 

Al, di • • • • 

DB 

85 Bon . • 

Th&m, dod 

Tham, dOd . 

NaS-]a . 

86 Up . . . • 

Upar, np§r, mathe . 

Upar, npgr, m&th§ . 

tTpar . 

87 Near . 

Kang, pa^e 

KanS, pa^B . 

Haro . 

88 Down 

HCthl 

Hetli§ . . • • 

Hitho . . 

89 Far 

» 

Setn, Tgg*}u, dOr 

KanShi, Betfi, v5g“JS • 

V6g*Io . 

90 Before . . 

P^§, aga| , • • 

Pa^e, 5gal • . 

Agal 

91 Behmd . 

Wo^g, pnthan, paaadi 

WoiB, pnthan, paaadi 

KefS . . 

92 mo 

Kn^, kop • • 

Knp, kon . 

Kann . , 

93 mat 

sa . . 

IS .... 

Ki8,ae,bS, bS 

94. Wliy . 

Kim 

Kim, kgm, kar*wa . 

SB ' 7 

95 And . • 

• • • • 

Ng ang . . . 

Tier, te . 

96 But . 1 

Pup, pop . . 

Pan, ang . • 

Par 

97 If . . 

Jo « • « « 

Jo • • • • 

Jo • • 

98 Tob 

Hovg, hS-kS . 

Ha ka, hovS . . 

HavB . . 

99 1^0 . . . 

■©hu, nahl, nh 

'Gfliu, nohi, nh . . . 

No 

100 Alas 

Aro Bam, huy-hSy . 

Are Bam, hfiy hSy, arorS . 

L0h*T0 . 

101 A fatlicr ’ 

Alo, bup 

Alo . . . . 

Ago . . 

102 Of a father 

Ati-no • . . 

Ata-no, (-nl, .nS) . 

Aga-nb . 

103 To a father 

Atii-ni., iita-C « . 

AtS-no . . 

Agu-nQ 

104 rrom a father . 

Ata-Tju, utu-kanG-thI 

AlTv-^u . 

Aga-kanno 

105 Two fnthcTi 

. Be Tita . . . 

Be ala 

Bai aga . 

ICC Fatho'^ , , 

A tu . , 

Alu • . 

Ghana figS . 


2t2— IJHtL 




Kh^(ICW«MV 

t.«M. 

T» 

Tl 

•a OM>a. 

HU 

Urn 

IL DmL 

UVUilU 

V\\ 

■3. 8ka*d. 

JUr 

Hu 

8X Dk, 

M 

». 

84. OIn. 



tU Xn. 

W*r 

War 

•0. D^ 


J.MJ Ml 

17 

CUl 

cua 

88. I>owv 

Vu 

Dir 

t> Tu 


8«iir|i»UU 

to. Drfon. 



•U DtUad. 

Cl* 

Km 

H. WVa. 


Ki; 

*x ww*. 

K»i4,U 

O-vVla 

*Lin, 


Art 

n.AW. 

Tm 

h* 

M. IhL 

Jtr 

Jar 

»T IL 

ni.ve 

m-T 1, 

H. Taa. 

XI.MU 

KaU 

♦9 Xa 

At« 

Afw* 

100. Aka. 

flip 


lOL A faOcr ^ 

Blp^ 

Bipiil 

101. Ofabte. 

lUp4l.Uf4« 

Dip4l 

103. Ta a tatUr 



lot PmabllMr 

DaiUr 

Dm Up 

lOS. T*ofatban. 


BJ, 

100. TatUn. 


BUK~H3 

III 






Engllih 

BhllS (Mabikantha) 

Bhih (Edsr) 

BSoii (Lahore) 

107 Of fathers • 

Ata nc, bapa-no 

Ata-nO, (-ni, -nfi) 

Ghana aga-nO 

108 To fathers 

AtS-nl 

Ata-nS 

Ghana aga-nS 

109 From fathers . 

Ata-^u • 

Ata-^u 

Ghana aga-konnS 

110 A daughter . 

Soti . 

Son 

Dik*ia 

Ill Of a daughter . 

Sflri-no 

Sfln-nO 

Dikh-i-nO . 

112 To a daughter . 

Sori-ne, sOr^jye 

Sori-n§ « 

Dik*ri-ntt 

113 From a daughter 

Sori-^u 

Sori-^u, BOii-kanS-thl 

Dikhu-kanne 

114 Two daughters . 

BS BOri(-yo) 

B5 sonyo 

Bai dik*ri 

115 Daughters 

SariC-yS) 

Sonyo 

GhanI dlk:*rl 

116 Of daughters . 

SoriyO n8, sOr'jyS-nO 

SonyO-no 

Ghani dik*ri-nO 

117 To daughters 

SoriyO ne, 80r*jya-S . 

S6ny0-n§ •• 

GhanI dlk*ri-nft 

118 From daughters 

SoriyO ^u, B 0 r*jyS-^u 

\ 

Sonyo-^fi 

Ghani dik*ri-kann5 . 

119 A good man 

E3iaT5 ad®ml 

i 

KharO ad*ml . 

(or chafigo) 

manul^O 

120 Of a good man . 

Khara ad*mi-n 0 • ^ 

jKhara ad*ml nu ' . 

■Bk li^a-a (or changa) 
manuka no 

121 To a good man , , 

Khara ad*mi-nl, hbnrfl 
adam*nyi 

ad*mi-ng (or 6d*mnyS) 

Ek hhaa. (or changa) 

manu^a-ntt 

122 From a good mn.u 

Khara ad®mi-^fi 

Khara ad'mi-^S 

Sk ^aa (or chaiiga) 
manul^a-kanne 

123 Two good men 

Be khara ad®ml (SdamyO) 

Bokhara 6dfmy5 

Bai ^aa (Or changa) 
manuMia 

124, Good men 

Khara ad*mi (adamyc) 

Khara, m^myO 

Khafi (or changa) manuka 

126 Of good men , 

Khara adamyc-no 

Khara Sd'myO-nu^ 

Khnfi (or changa) manu- 

kha-no 

126 To good men , 

Khara fidamyC-ni 

Khara, ad*my6-n§ , 

Sau (or chafiga) manu- 
kha-nft. 

127 From good men 

Khara adamyo-^5 

Khara ad®myO-^u 

Khafl (or ohafiga^ manu- 
kha-knTiTiR 

128 A good woman 

Khara bairu 

KbarS baira 1 

Ek ohangi man's! . 

129 A had boy 

Bhoto (or luBBO) 80r5 

KhOto (or lusso) soro ^ 

Ek bhaipO ohhio , 

130 Good women 

KharS banfi 

Khar§ baiiS 

Ohahgl rSd . 

131 A bad girl 

Khoti (or luBBl) BOri . 

Ehoti ,(or lussi) sori 

Ek bhaifi chhori 

132 Good 

Kharo, hau 

Kharu, hau 

Ohango 

133 Better 

Wapa-^u kharu (hotter 
j than that) 

Khar^ . 

InO-tho chafigO (better than 
that) 


iiW-Bhm 







K^ffldk. 


itirh-a 

t07 OfbtWrt. 

>*ru 

iur«>4* 

lM.T*btWr«. 

B>f ■! 

mi*»t*** 

IM 1’Wm (flUtm. 

rer(«u»hM) 

l^*r 

Ite. A4Mtikf 


i»4M» 

111 0(«4*i|i(«r 

IV«4l 


lit. 


A»A*r y»» 

lU. fnaftttttUw 

Dh t«H («U««i7t) 


111. T««lnfVWn. 

rM(fU#l*i7t) 


lU 

PM« — 


lie Of t««|U«T«. 

f>)VU 


lit T«dt^t%tan. 

rM^Vtta 

ABirUfM 

lie TiMiAtifam. 

CU««BUt< 

EUlMn< 

Ilf A (vd iktt. 

CUf^liAMMM 

tUijt 

le OfftfwiBU. 

CU«*ftM4aM4k 

m l;<s>n»U 

ttl 


OW^ KUM'fWI 

112. Tna » f*al akm. 

Dca cUf^l ■*>«• 

DMilttUtticS* 

Ite T** fwd *•». 



Itl. 0*(dars. 

CUfSIaAat^iA 

DUU«1«WU 

133 Of f«a4 an 

CUf*U«in*^ 


Ite To feed an. 

cuf*u *u«*>)**iii 


If? 7nai feoi aeo. 

cu<n)i« 

DIaD 

ISA. A feed weeu. 

KWibTA 

0*4 r«*V 1 

le AUdh? 

CUc*l/«U;l 

BUji 

Ue Oced woam. 

KWflbrer 


131 AUdftri. 

CU|*b 

CU^ 

IS3. Ooed. 

n«»« cVl«*U (M/fr IU« 
0*0. 

Jia«eU*f*k 

133. Bettor 








134, Best 


BMli (Malukanthft) 


Bhili (Edar) 


BSbrt (LaWrt) 


Khari-mS kharS . . KhaiS-mg kharS . Balah changO . 


135 Higk 


UohO 


136 Hjgker 


War^e fiflu 


I ■WarfeS fisii . . In§-tho fioko . 


137. Higkest 


Badki^e uafi . 


j BadkSjS fisfi 


1 Balak ttdko 


138 A korae . 


KkfJro, kkorfi . 


Kk0r6, kkOrS . 


Sk gkOfO 


139 A mare • 


Kkori .... KkOri . , , 


Bk gkCifi 


140. Horses 


Kiora, kkorg . . Kkorfi, kkOrS . 


Gkana JAara gkOfa 


141 Mares . 


Kkorl(-yO) 


. . Kkonyo . 


Gkani ^dri gkfjfi . 


142 A bull 


Kali, bajadiyo, ^ako 


KatJ, kajadiyo, fako 


Bk dkattS . 


143 A cow 


Tabs, taki, g&j 


Bk gEe . 


144 Bulls 


Ka^, ba]ad, {laka . 


. Gkana l^Sra dka^O . 


145 OOTTS 


Tahi(-yO) , gal(-yo) 


• • « 


, Gkani J^Eri gSS 


146 A dog . 


Kutl*ro, kut®ru . 


, Kut“ro, Kut*ru 


Sk lundio 


147 A bitok ", 


Kut*il .... Knthi . . . . Bk laudan 


148 Dogs 


Kut®ra, kut®iS 


Kut*ra, kut®rs 


Ghana ^fira.lundiE . 


149 Bitokes 


KTit“ri(-yO) 


Knt*nyo 


Gkani '^5ri laud*n§ 


160 A ke-goat 


BukariyO, tito, -wEdariyO BukanyO, t§tO, wEdanyo Bk bEkVo 


151 A female goat 


Bakarl, sail, tuM 


Bakarl, BE}i> tuki 


Bk bak'ri 


162, Goats 


Bukariya, te^, wEdaiiya 


Bnkanya 


Ghana kkSrE bak“ra 


163 A male deer 


I Hanno 


Hknno 


Bk har*ii 


164 A female deer 


. Haunl 


TTarnii 


Bk kar“nl 


166 Deer . 


Hanna 


Hanna 


Har'nO 


166 I am 


Hn^u 


B[u ^n 


H6 sS . 


157 Thou art . 


Tu h§ 


TS 


Tan sai 


158 Ho IS 


Vi kg 


. Vi hg 


Tok BOi 


169 "Wo are . 


Am§ kS (or feaiyg) . .Amo IjS, (or kaiye) 


HamS saS, sS . 


160 You ore . 


, TamS ko • , • . Tame lj6 


Tame so 
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fUaMiCniiM). 

XmX 

XJA 

UCHtdi ^ 
AkM «»»1l trh 
0W« 
owt 

<nA^.tWU 

CUIjt 

lua 

au 

lua 

ot^ 

KbM 

i;«u 

C*tr7l 

BOU) 

1U(M 
IXlkNi 
OIUi. bMf 
nwwwM 

tUfU 

UlM(«r*i> 

««(••) 

IUaM(«rlMrtat) 
Tm • (•r iWi) 


(nwM). 

VM 

CfWk 

IUlr«MU)i 

UImM 

0W4* 

I 

jOUJl 

0U|« 

oujjt 

oir 

DUt«* 

ou 

Cito« 

Kctrl 

C«tr« 

DAk^ 

DOM 

XmH 

dMMl 

Uva 

VIM 

TtM 

Tam 

JLalitMtH 


Kh^ 

134 Jkti. 

u> nicw 

I 

134 nicW 

in nttWM. 

138. JLWm 
1» Am 
114 How. 
U1.)W 
m AML 

IC. Acrr 
144 Dtih. 

1C. Om. 

144 AA^ 
in AUidL 
1«9 IH< 
in zuiaM. 

JUL A WfoM. 

UL A iMb f»i 
lU. Owta. 

US. AmMAmt 
1&4 AfMMbdw 
l&l Vm 
U4lMb 
ll&T TVwwC 

I 

IH, QtU. 

I in Wtm. 

100 . Tm*!*. 


BUB-a4Y 




EcgUsh. 


EbiE (Maluiantha) 


BMi (Edar), 


BSoii (Lahore) 


161 They are . . Wfi (or ^e) 


Wa ^5 


T§ sai 


162. I was 


Hu ato 


Hu atO 


HSutto . 


163 Thou -waat . • Tu atc 


Tu ate 


Tau utto 


164 He was . . .Vi ato 


Vl at6 


Yohutto 


165 We were . 


Ami ata . 


Am§ ata 


Hame ulta 


166 You •were 


TamS ata 


Tam§ ata 


Tame uttS 


167 They ■were , . Wa ata (fern yi ati) 


Wa ata 


TS utta 


168 Be 


. Thai-]a * 


169 To be . . Hewu 


H6wu 


Thano 


170. Being 


171 Haying been 


Heine 


Heine 


Thai-kS , 


172 I may be 


Hu Lou, hu ugu 


Hu hon, hu ugu 


173 I shall be 


Hu ho%, hu ah]S 


Hu hei^, hfi ah]S 


174 I should be 


. HuhO%,hungSk 


Hu hei^ 


175 Beat 


Kut, mar 


Mar, or kut {and so through- Mhr 
out) 


176 To beat . , Kut*wu, ii^tr“\yu . 


1 Mar^wu . 


. Mar®n5 


177 Beatmg 


Kut^ti, mar^tS 


MarHS 


MarHo 


178 Ha-ying beaten 


Kutine, marine 


MaiinO 


Marin 


179 I beat 


Hu maru (-^u) 


Hfi marfi-^fi . t 


Hfi marS 


180 Thou bentest . Tfi marS (-^§) 


Tfi mar§-^5 


Tau mars 


181 He boats 


Vi mars (-ll5) 


Vi mare-h8 


*Yoh marO 


182 Wo boat . 


183 You boat 


Ami mari (-l}a), ami Am§-many6^ 
marijelj 


Tamfi maro (-JiO) 


Tnm8 marO-ljO 


HamS manS 


TamS marO . 


184 They beat 


. Wa maro (Ije) 


. Wa mnr6-}]6 


Tfiho marS . 


185 I beat (Pa#t Tenie) . MS mSrijyfi (or mar*yfi, or MS maru (or maiyfi) 

marfi, and so throughout) 

16G Thou bcatcat (Pai{ TS mur»]y5 . TS maru 

Tenso) 


187 lie beat {Fast Tents) , Wnoo marijyu 


Wapo maru 


3If mtao 


Ti muno 


Pells mono , 
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Tt (tf Wtl«) 

T*»^ffrk3U) 

Vw lM*tM (l« kMA) 
Tm (Hm Well) 

T> M*U <i;i UU*) 

A* 

Ai^ 

mxsi(LM) 

Ai4« 

y*iM(«] b«o 

y«iiM(<aU4-ch) 

uu 

Vli^ 

yiTft 

yiM 

VklKW*) 

Ti»lr*<*) 

Ta»b^O 
Bm aM (Ui 
Tea kM (In Bif*iM) 
n uUi (tjL miiHH) 
UklaMCal mil) 
Ta«ab«(itak) 
T«aM(i;Wia() 


Vi aWta 

TtvbU 

TB«1»U 

AbH •WL^ 

TnUvUU 

TjivUa 

;n» 

tiM* 

nVaaik^ 

Df m* ni^tohSI 

10 «bw4 

V1k*H 

W«k»wt 

Uir 

ViiH* 

Mbta 
Vlnnwl 
in air«* 

TlaOm 

TfalTM 

Aakft 

TnllalrnM 

TjimU^ 

itlmln, 

Ttmit4 

Tjla»am 


t4L. TW^m. 

Ul !«»•. 

1<A TkMvuL 

lei ir*im. 

iCk YTtvfrf. 

! 1M> To« mi* 

j 1(7 vnv. 

,ltS. D*. 

to T.U. 

17a Ikiaf 

171 tUHrflvf*. 

171 I MJ tv 

171 I *1*11 !• 

I7L X iWtil U 

171 D»L 

171 T* IaL 

177 IWUJtf 

! ITS. fUHsf Irtbo. 

17* I bat. 

i(a itm 

181 Vtbal*. 

1(3. W«be»l. 

163. TmImI. 

184. TU7WU. 

183. I bat (r*d fm*). 

IM. Tbev fcwlwt (P*t4 
Tmm^ 

117 n* bat (P«i< Totm). 


BUn^S49 





Engliih 

Bbili (MaIuLantbB)< 

BbUI (Edar) 

Baori (Lahore) 

188 We beat (Part Tenso) 

AmS mar*]yii 

AmSmiiiu 

Hamo mfinO 

189 You beat {Past Tense) 

Tamn niar*jyu . 

Tam§ mfixm . , 

Tame mano 

190 They beat (Past Tense) 

WapfiS mar“jyu 

Wanuo muiu 4 

Teh 6 manO 

191 1 am beating . , 

Hu mum Jju t 

Hu mfiru'bfi 

Hn mfirS-sS 

192 I vraa beating 

Hu mai'"t 6 ato . • 

Hu mar*tO at 6 

HS mur*to -{0 

193 I had beaten 

Me mai'“jyu tu 

M§ muru-tu . 

Mi murio to 

194 I may beat 

Hu miiru 

Hu maiii 


195 I eball beat 

Hu marub, or manh 

Hu mftrSh, or, mbriji 

Hfi mans 

196 Then ivilt beat 

Tu marib (or mar“h§) . 

Tu man(}i) 

Tan martg , 

197 He will beat 

Vi mar*hS 

Vi mai-*b§ 

Pello maPeS 

198 We ehaU beat . 

Ama mai*^ 

Arne mai*bB . . 

Home mili*E6 

199 Ton will beat 

Tama rnar^ho 

TamS mar*i)0 

TambI mar*B§0 

200 They will beat 

Wa raar“b§ 

W& mai‘®be 

T§be mar*sen . , 

201 I ebonld beat 

Hu mam, bu niar*to ng6k 

Hu miiru . 

• 

202 I am beaten 

Ma-ne mfiro b§, hfi moranO 

ManO marO ^6 

Manne mnre-bai — 

203 I was beaten 

Ma-n6 mfit^jyO ato, bu 
mara^o ato 

Man& manyO ato 

Manne manO 

204 I shall be beaten 

Hu marau, or mar“]yO 3 au 

Hu marfiu, bS mar 3 yo 3 an 

MannO m5r''s5 , . 

205 I go . 

Hu ]au ^n 

Hu 35 u-sn 

Hfi jaS-sS 

206 Thon goest 

Tu 3 a§ ^e 

Tu 3 ay-s 5 

Tan 3 a§-sai 

207 He goes 

Vi 3 ae , 

Vi 3 &y-Be 

Pello 3 aS-sai , 

208 We go 

AmS 3 &iyS ^y 6 , amS 3 a feS . 

AmS 3 aiy§- 8 iy 6 

Hami 3 aiO-B 8 

209 Ton go ■ 

TnmS 3 ao ^0 

TamS 380-60 

TambS 3 aO-sO 

210 They go 

Wa 3 ae hS 

Wa 3 ay- 8 § 

Te 3 a§-sai 

211 I went . 

Hu gi 3 yO 

H.U gi 3 yo 

Hfi giO 

212 Thon wentest . 

Tu gi]yo . 

T5 gi 3 yO 

Tan gio 

213 Ho went 

Vi gljyo 

Vigi 3 y 0 

Polio gio 

214 We went 

Ama gi 3 ya 

AmS gi 3 ya 

Hame giO 





x«ru«(XiMM). 

bflUb 


AbII tdit 

189. ir*ua(/w< 7Wi»} 

TiurtaM(tab»Blr) 

TaalltOf* 

199 rMbnt(fWrr«*#). 

TlnMfljttaOi) 

!>!««] »ln 

IM TW^Wti (r^i^TM) 


Ml •am 

1*1 

MU mXik nM (■! 

UHI) 

MliOrMvMi 

1*1. 1«Ml«al^ 

(MImV-UU) 

MliOf^UvlMlt 

m. UUt«Mn. 


UimMww 

2M. /m/W. 

M ntrt«t (>1 Mast) 

MlaOfSa 

1**. lOUltm 

Tt wrt (a MiM) 

TtfOrt* 

tHL 71 m «(1i W«t. 

TkpM 

T««irU 

m lUnmi^a. 

llMMirt {in Mrv*) 

iBUBt<St 

IM. W* lUO Mu. 

T«« aU (M mU>A) 

TtnMaOi^tU 

m rm^utt. 

T>Bti<(l}tabV) 

Trt»^ 

SCO. TWj vflllAt 

MUaUiMttaJiUfM) 

Mlarfrin 

tO) ItlkmUhnL 


MUIaMt O 

ecu 1 •■b.tn. 


MMlnlKl«Wto 

*03. 1 VM luUfc 

M*4iairil(alKMl)M) 

MUImI*^ 

eOL lOUlUlmlM. 


MIJU 

eo3. Ip. 

Tt<U)St(Ull>) 

T6|k 

too. TW«rM«i 

TttUIUOt^) 

Ttito 

t07 llcpw. 


JUkt JIM 

m w«p. 

Tm (tn M^) 

TtMJIM 

to* T««p 


Tjtfu- 

tia n«7P. 

UUtjt 

vin> 

tilt I v«»L 

T*I7* 

Tltjl , 

til. Thov mOut 

Ttnrt 

TOCT* 

111. n* vtBt. 

Bu>0> 

JUiiru 

tl4 TTtrat. 


t tt 






Bngluh 

Bhlli (MahUcontha) 

BhiU (Edsr) 

Bfiori (Lahore) 

215 Ton Trent . . • 

TamS gljy^ 

TamS gl 3 ya . 

Tame gia 

216 They Trent • 

Wa gijya 

Wn gijya 

Tc « « t • 

217 Go ... 

J&, ]aO . . • • 

Jqi ju 5 • • i ( 

Ja> • • • • • 

218 Going 

JatS • • • • 

J • • • • 


219 Gone 

Gijyu, go < . . 

Gl]yu, go 

GaiS, giS ... 

220 What 18 yonr name P . 

Tamaru nam ^ • . 

Tamaru fefi nam P . 

TarS nam hft sai ? . 

221 How old IB this horse? 

Apa khora-ne kat^rS vnra^ 
thajyS he P 

Ana kh5ra-n§ kat®rs varafe 
thajyS fe§ P 

Hfi ghSfani kit'll nmar sai ? 

222 How for la it from here 
to Kashmir P 

lyo-liu Kasmir kat“ru 
vSg®lu ho^e P 

lyofeS Kfismir knt*ru lobena 
hOh6 P 

Kashmir hS-thS kit*la gah 
sai P 

223 How many sons are 

there in yonr father’s 
house? 

224 I have walked a long 

way to-day 

Tamara ati-nu kher-mS 
kat“ra saiya he f 

Aj khapO hid'’]yO lju . 

Tamaru ata-nh kh6r-mS 
kat*ra saiya feS ? 

A] khans hSdiys feu . 

Tara aga-n§ ghare kit'Ia 
dik*ra P 

A] h6 T6g*la-thg avgs 

225 The son of my uncle is 
married to his sister 

Mara kaka-nO soro vi-ne 
bene pappelo ^6 

Mara kfika-ns saiyS mi fea]! 
parapiyS feS 

Mhara kaka-nS dik'rS inhi 
haih^nio par“nae0 

226 In the house is the sad- 
dle of the white horse 

Thoja khOra-nu palon kher- 
mS Ije . 

Thoja khOra-nu palon kher- 
mS fee 

Dhanla ghOffini kathi ghare 
pap 

227 Pnt the saddle upon 
his back 

A^a upar palon dads 

Ana upar palop dadO 

Kathi ghsra-ni (Jhua •fipar 
ghatti do 

228 I have beaten his son 
TTith many stripes 

Ana-na dikra-n§ me khana 
koUa mai*]ya 

Apa-na dik*ra-ne m§ khapa 
kOUa many a feS, 

Inha dik*ra-nS h6 chhitighi 
mans 

229 He IS grazing cattle on 
the top of the hill. 

PSlI magori nper tsdS sSrS 

PSli magari nper tsdS sare- 
fe§ 

Pells mannkhs pahay-ni ohsti 
Qpar dhSdha oharS 

230 He IB Bitting on a horse 
nnder that tree 

Peis rukhads nssal khora- 
mathe b5^§10 ^6 

P6)a mkhadS nesa} khsra- 
mflthe bSfeSlO fe§ 

Ghsra-ns Qpar chafhis hsis 
ad®mi jhariS-ne hSth hbhs 

231 Hih brother is taller 
than hiB sister 

l-ni bun kar“tS i-no bhK 
UBS ^e 

I-ni bun kar*te i-nS pbai nsS 
fee 

Inhi baihhie-thS inhs bhai 
lambs sai 

232 The price of that is two 
ropees and a half 

l-ni kimet adhi mplya (or 
rupejya) fee 

l-ni kimet adhi mpejya fe§. 

PgUa-ns msl dhai rupaiS sai 

233 My father lives m that 
small house 

Mars ats pSla nan*ka kh6r- 
m§ rS-fee 

MarS ats p5la nan‘k^ khgr- 
mg re-feS 

Mbars ^s pella nanlrg 
gbar-miiuhS 

234 Give this rupee to him 

A rupiyO i-nS al 

A mpiyo in6 &1 . • 

HySh riipais pella-nfidai dS 

235 Take those rupees from 
him 

Apa kani mpiyg feg tS lai 
liyS 

Ap& kapS mpiya fe§ th lai 
hyS 

Pans mpaiS pgUa-kan-thl 
]ai 16 

236 Beat him well and bmc 
him with ropes 

l-n5 khnb kuts ne lahl 
mido 

Ini khQb kuts nS rafel mSdS 

Pslla-ntt man mari l^di- 
nakh. 

237 Draw water from the 
well 

Kuwa-mi-fe£[ popi kadhs . 

Knwa-ml-feu popi kfidbS 

Koa-mSh-thS pani kadhf l6 

288 Walk before me . . 

May mSrS hid 

May-mSri hid , 

Ml agal agal hind 

239 Whose boy comes be- 
hmd you P 

Tamaii wofee ki-nO saiyO 
ave fee P 

Tamarl wofee kind saiyS 
av6-fee ? 

Tg k6f6 kins dik*rS av§ P . 

240 Prom whom did you 
buy that ? 

TamS s ki-ni kanl-feu vesatu 
Istu feg ? 

TamS S kml kanl feu vSsatu? 

Pells kann kan-thg msl§ 
hdhsP 

241 Prom a shopkeeper a 
the village 

Gom-na wopya kane-feu 

Gom-na wopya-kanl-feu , 

GSw“ra-nS kayay-kanug thi 
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X^W 

T-i|0‘ 

TuftU fXi 

til. T«t v«*L 

Tllji 

Tji fr‘ 

til. TWjr w«iL 

Jk 

Ji 

117 Oo. 

O4mou) 

JUm 

ttS Cbbf 

0«jl 

JUl 

n> OiM. 


TVM«i«ki/af 

IM. WWt b j««r BM« r 

IU«cWA kVU tMrU 
mt 

n*« lU^A UrU «wWM 
$*f 

taLlbvdtUUbkomP 

1 U« ft«»*kint 4kr » f 

Afiu Kfcoftr kk%4 4Ar 
Mr 

ttl. UovbrbUfasvbcrt 
MCMkabr 

T»<«* tW-»t kK*« 

T^M Uf-*A tUr«ft 

ku**k*t^Mu« r 

tiX Unr IBM 7 *HM «« 
Umh rmr fttWri 
kMwr 

til. I Wt« vklkul * baf 

njU-dtf 

HUljarc« 7 ^ 

Ml 1] Ul UM «UUI M 

TIM* UUa 
|Ar«lHpa Vai*l. 

OUmU fi^LM tW««^ 

M*M «kt^UM *94V'»* 
lift* IriM UUft^ 
^lU. 

f r« <W7t fWiM k^ 
|Ww»MiMk 

a, ntttmtf mtr ncU b 
■SffW i* Ua >fa(cr 

l•gb•kM«hlV•»4• 

AaMtUwUMUna. 

OV^kMl r*}«r f« fUv 

Ttim r^w^Utfiftf fku 

n? rst tk« miiU m 
kbbek. 

Vd mma i«<a Uip 

«*f^ 

Ult 7 iM** 4 MMcUWk 

vtrtkMiMiMM. 

ta. 1 ksTt UAm kb M 
wkk maaj iSriTn. 

Tl ikin^A 

nk*Bk. 

Tl UNIM mUOI^wv 
4k»4<Um. 

tl> n« b p*daf MtU« M 
tU fep •fba UU. 

T« ili^iw Ui^ 

lUl M i*li*ii. 

Ttt fki4M Ut« M 

S3Q. lb b abtlac m * kem 
**4wU*ttm. 

TIM tUl UM I«Um» 
tAm. 

Tt«M UUtriM Uk** 

01 m* bs(W b laDv 
Oaakbbbtf 

T»akt—«» 4 WfcfffjH» 

Tji*** mdt l<p*k rtpx* ** 

m napriMdtkslbliro 

rB|M ssd skslL 

H*M U* 4U1*U fWM 

tUMU^IjiUkU gkftr* 
aiiiW. 

m Vt btk«T Urw b lk*4 
a^ksM. 

tin r«r*jl U*>ll 4« 

tbs nrjk t7i4l 4l 

0k ahatkbrsraaUkbi. 

Tl^r*Um'VkU 

Tyi rsrrk tfl’Vi'pUs u 

01. Tak»tkaa*H]awfao« 
Um. 

T«*4&kU« mit iartMl 
UM 

T>14| kl fk&k is cksrUf 
«*ri Usdk. 

tat Baal U« vtU sad kbi 
kb vlik rofta. 

VOk^jfkdkMk 

CUmsUss |AMkA4k 

07 Brw watar fn« tk* 
vWL 

UmmMcUI 

HsMsHrUdiU 

08. Walk batata M 


riiM ftvfM tsM ■•§« 
jMf 

00 Wkoaa bcpj eeaa« ba> 
kladjwr 

lUkw-FiTlblUotBr 

Tft u kao^B tfaa ua*p 

tia Pnm wbea dU joa 
ujtbtr 

tk«M 4iU**4lr^j* 
M. 

Tji kbl4iM 4akis4ir- 
pUs. 

Mb Pita* * ikofkatptr of 
timjUkgt. 
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BanjSrI or Labhani and Bahrupia. 


banjari or LABHANT 

Hio lUojiiiN nn the wdl kxMim tribe of carrint »bo an fosnd &U orcr Waton 
■nd SotrtLcro lodla. One of Uk^ priad|ttl lolMBStci {• kooim under tbe name of 
* lAbHn]« nod tbli Dime (or tome related one) b oflon applied lo the wbede tribe. Hio 
tVQ itane« ippeor each under nanj Tmriatloa»» tuoh at IUejari« ^VioJ&ri, BHajiil, 
lahUnt, LiUnl, Lcdiiolct* Xiab&oi, litm&o!, iombicjli and lAmbdnL Attbecoaioi of 
ISOI Uto number of Dinjiri4 (nadcr onj of tbdr names) recorded vat os foIloTn — 



iMWrrp wilt 


103 

tW«plk*l8vta« 

SI 

Onv 

llOjiOS 

DwWjk*j S«Mn 

1S7,£» 

CMnl TVvriMM kol 6 m«i 

H04S 

0~t 

US 


38,067 


C7,131 

DrM IVrrlM k»t f UtM 

Ufioe 

Qknub 

i 

nkUinl*] 

900Ai8 

fianjk 

TW 

H/Wf* 

SUSv 

Tt<imy 

(,iir 


S0AA7 

OntnlMk 

•10,968 

1 

Total 

801,701 

1 


In maoj' parta of India (bose people moreljr me Utc languase of the population of 
tba coaotrj In vfalrii tbej dvdl Imt to Bcrar» liombaf the Central pTorlacca, tho 
Faojtb tbe United Frtrrinccf and Central India, tbo^aro reported to hare a laagnagoof 
their OVD the name of which raries according to the local nameof tho tribe. Although 
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BANJAEi OS BABHANi. 


t 

mdely Epread over Ifortli-TTestern India, the Ban 3 aras are strongest in the Deccan, 
Tvhere they are found in the greatest nnmbers, and 'where they retain much more of 
their prinutive manners and customs than elsewhere The narne * Banjara ’ and ifa con- 
geners is prohahly derived from the Sanskrit Fdmjyahdrala^, a merchant, through the 
Prakrit Vdmjjadraot a trader ^ The derivation of ‘ Labhani ’ or ‘ Labam/ etc., is obscure. 
It has been suggested that it means * salt earner ’ from the Sanskrit lammli, salt, because 
the tnbe earned salt, but this explanation goes against several phonetic rules, and does 
not account for the forms of the word like * Labhani ’ or ‘ Lambani.’ 

The tnbe has been known in India for centuries It appears to be a mixed race 
and to owe its ongin and organization to the wars of the Delhi Emperors in 
Southern India, where they earned the commissariat of the armies They are often said 
to he mentioned by name in Sanskrit literature so early as the 6th century A.D., but 
this is a mistake. The earhest certain dated reference^ to them is believed to be in the 
TdrlUfe Kkan-JaMn Lodi of Ni'amatu’llah, written about 1612 A.D., and referring to 
events of 1504 A.D. He says — 

‘ Ab scarcity was felt in Ins [the Snltan’s] camp, xn oonseqnenoe of the non-amval of tho Banjaras, ho 
despatched ‘Azam Hnmuyiin for the purpose of hnnging m snpphes ’ 

That the tribe existed and practised the vocation of grain-carriers long before this 
IS certain, and it is probable that the Sanskrit writer Dandm (about 6th o&ntury AD) 
liad them m his mind, though he did not distinctly mention them, when he wrote the 
oft-quoted passage above referred to “ 

The Banjaras of the Deccan claim descent from the great Brahman and Kajput 
tribes of Northern India, and this is partly home out by the fact that their language is 
certainly connected with that spoken at the present day m "Western Bajputana. 

The foUowmg are the more important accountsof the Banjaras. 

AUTnOEITIES- 

Beioos, Cnpfc J ,—An account of the Ongin, Ststory and Manners of . . . Bunjaras Transactions 

of the Literary Society of Bombay, i (1819), pp 61 nndff 
BAiroor, Epuiro, — On (he Migratory Tribes of Natives m Ocntral India Journo? of Asiatic Society of 
Bougnl. Vol xiu, Pt I (181-t), pp 1 nndff Account of The Oohnr, called by Europeans and 
A^ativcs Benjan, or Zumbart, jip 2 and ff Gobnne "Vocabulary on pp 17 and ff [‘ GoirO ’ 
15 n common Lnbbiini rvord for * man ’J 

Elliot, (Sir) H Sf , — Memoirs on the History, Folh'lorc, and Bislribiition of (ho Itaccs of tho North- 
IFcstcrn Vrovinecs of India , Icing an amplified edition of the Supplemental Glossary of Indian 
Terms icritten [in 1811] by the lata Sir H M E Edited, revised, and re-arrangod by John 
Beames London, 1869 Account of tbo Bnnjum on pp 62 and ff 
Goi'Uecr for tlm Haidar&hud Assigned Eistricls, commonly called Bcrdr —Edited, by A 0 Ljnll, 
Commi5<!ionr'r of West Ben^r Bombay, 1870 On pp 195 and ff Sheteh of the Banjaras of 
Bcrdr mainly by N B Cnmbcrlcgo (bco Iclovr) 

Crnr rrLiT.r, N B Son- occflimt cf the Bimjarrah Glass (bco above) Bombay, 1882, 

Stlo Biiomiti and C Wiltmott, — Historical and Bcscnpliio Sketch of IIis iftghncss the 

Afum't Dominions Bonilny, 1883 Account of tho Banjams on pp 337 and ff 
It rt" O'-, DtviiL Ciurrri Jer ?,—Ou‘l\nc' of Banjab Ethnography, being Extracts from tho Eanjtib Census 
U'peri oj ISSt treating oj It'Ugion, l,angtiage and Caste Cnienttn, 1683 Account of tJio 
Bmiji-us jvvri 317, of tho I vb-'iniJ, j<ita- 54S 

' Itt' (' tirs'l -» [ru n Ur Pfn in I tro-yilr. a rKf-liadcr. thongh tho anMogy of iLii iroid may aceonnl for the form 
{ r irjui '1 n- * fto— la- } Irr 7, t ) litrr tl t jangl,". arc un'rnibl'* 

’ r “,r,ICOi r p%»' /rn/lM, 5, C79 r*!i a’ti 1 clc ard Hurnell a Ho' sni Jolion, s i ‘llripjirry' for other 

i-' • ~--i 

’Thtfi 'tr-* e>* -ri !a It ' C‘'t! id tL-T/a of tl- /IjOtar-Tro'Clunfi 
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Mdl. T«t. txfi, DUnrir (ItM). l«nut«f iWUtiaMM pf.. Ui S. VaL txfll, 
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Tbr fo)knHof ar« tbo for iho Bambor of people eitlmated to ipoak the Ban 
jlrt hngnji^ for tbe puipom ot iUi Sorr^ 

T*iU »iateUp /Ae w— iter ^ tptatfrt iff o# rtporteHTfor tkU Saixtf 
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11A.N.tAkI or labiiAnI 


] 

\Vhfrp »pok«i 

Iintrl-^rof 

- 


Bronghl forward 


ft 

i 

10,788 1 

1 

87,319 

Obnndiv 

• 

• 

• 

ft 

oOO 


Bhnndnrft . 

. 

• « 

ft 

ft 

180 


Balnglmt 

• • 

• « • 



590 


Rmpur , 

« « 

ft 

ft 

» 

4,C50 


Bilnspnr 

« « » 

« 

ft 

ft 

1,C00 


Snmngi\rl> 

« 


4 

» 

C02 


Smnbnlpnr 

* 

ft ft 


« 

1,700 


Knnkcr 

■ 

• 



800 

21.010 







Prnijnb— 





1 


Knpnrlhnln . 

• « 

ft ft 



1,700 


Knugrn 

* « « 

ft 


* 

no 


Hosbintpur . 

4 • 

ft ft ft 

ft 

ft 

075 


Lahore 

• « 

. 

ft 

a 

C.OOb 


Gnrdnspnr 

* • 


ft 

ft 

2,600 


Gujmt 


. 

ft 

ft 

7,110 


Sinlkot . 

• 


ft 


2,500 


Mnzaffargnrh 

• « « 

ft ft 


ft 

43G 

22,869 

Gmtod Provinces — 





1 

Saharanpur . 

• 

ft ft ft 

ft 


6,000 


Mazaffiirnagar 

• « 

ft ft ft 

ft 


705 


Aligarh 

• t « « 

. 

ft 


2,GOO 


Parukhabad , 

• • 

ft 



705 


ilainpnn 

• 

. 



2,000 


Bijnor . 

• • 



ft 

2,600 1 

1 

Kben , 

• • 



ft 

i 

7,500 i 


Babraiob , 

• « 




600 

21,710 

Central India — 






Gwalior . 

• • • t 



ft 

2,600 


Indore ^ 

• ft 

ft 

. 


150 

2,650 











Totai, 

155,588 


miooDcnojr 


fipjhj* fge Ibo BanjW Ungutgo wtrc not fjilflmallcallj reooried for aU 
|Wot1oom tn lb* Ccniui of 1601« tod U la therefore ImpTmlbio to oorapare coatta fl go ra 
viUi thow glren abore. 

B*bJW Wb Into two main dUloeU— that of Ibo Panjab nnd Onjamt, and that of 
•Wwhrre (of whleh wo may bho tho I^bhiot of Bern ta tbo atindard) To ILreo wo 
way tdd ibo Lab&nht of Motaffafgarh In tbo Panjab, which dlffcre from that ipohon In 
tbo rert of the prerince Tbo dialed* of tbo KoV&rt,orcotnb*inaVort,of Jhawl In 
tbo United rrorineo** and of tbo lUhrflpl&a of tbo Panjab bare alto, on examination, 
tornod out to be the wimo at tbo Lahhdot of Iknr We (bereford find tbo total number 
of ipcabm of lUn^l to be at fcdtowi 




m 

UUsU d iW r*^ •( tks 

£2,03 



1JOO 



23T33 

OCWt 

131419 


tUlM 

40 


ruVf«fat(tV4r»»>kt 

tm 

1SU31 




SfcOm d lUsIlri 



AH thoir'dKrcTrnl dUlocta are olUmatoIy to bo referred to ibo Ungnago of Wertem 
Pajpotana. The few fp^nken of loMnkl In Motallargorb employ ordinary pnanfrrt, 
nod my only r a w on for entering (bdr Ungoago aboro It that It It not tbo rcrnaonlar 
of ygiaffttrcatb, wbhdi b lAhndL 

Tbo lAtdnU of ibo Panjab b moil early oonaeded with tbo B%]1 vpokea In 
nb>ar and In ibo adjoining p^ of Blkaaer 

Por Ibe otbrr TUajiil dlaloeii, wo tmni take ibo I/tbbdal of Borer u tbo standard* 
It U la tbU loallty tbit ibo tribo bat mod strongly proerT cd hi redal ebaredcrlsUo, 
and employi ibo p nr ret form of tta ipeeob. Hltevbere (excepl In tbo Panjab and 
Onjarat) tbo tamo dlalecl li tpoken 1^ more and more eompt as wo go caitwards, 
westward* or noribwardi from Borer I bare IKtIe lafonnatloa regarding tbo 
liasjiil cf Bydcrebad and ibo re*i of Soaibern Indb at tbo Lingnlstlo Sorroy doei not 
toocb tboM trecta, bat from wbat I bare lamt concerning It, it appara to mo that the 
dialed of Ilyderabad elosdy resembles that of Bmr while that of Uadns b more 
mixed with tho tnrronnding Prerldlan langnagea. 

Tbo Inbh&nl of Iterer poocasea tbo ehanctcristloi of an old form of ipee oh , whloh 
ba« been pi cm re d onehanged for some centnrlc* It may be laid to be baaed partly on 
^firir&rl nnd partly on bortbem Gnjaritt, and glrei ono the idea of being derh^ from 
tbe original hognage from which Ukm oloiely ctmncotcd forms of tpeeoh baro sprung In 
oomparatlrcly late timoa. 

In tbe following pages, I ihall first deal srlth tbo Labbfiol of Berer as tho standard* 
I shall then describe the I/unial of tho Bombay Bcecan, next the Labhfial of tbe 
Central Prorlnces, and then lbs Banjirl of (he United Prorlnoca. In eonnozlon with 
tbb, X "haB deal with tbe KakCri of JhansL I shall next dcaorlbe tbo lab&nkl of tbo 
PanJab (derotlng a fow line* to that of Kaxaffargarb) and then the Inbihl of Gnjarat. 
PInally, I shall deaerfbo tho BahrOpli of tbo Panjab, which properly belongs to tbe 
Berar dialed, but wbtdi Is boro placed on acoesmt of its googiapbleal habitat 
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BANJAEf OE IiABHANi, 


It sliould be observed that nowhere, not even in Berar, is Banjari a pure language. 
It is everywhere mixed, to a greater or less extent, with the vemaoular of the country in 
which its speakers dwelL The amount of the mixture vanes greatly, and is probably, in 
each case, much dependent on the personal equation of the speaker. 

No specimens of Banjari have been received from the Central India Agency. We 
may assume that the language is the same as that of the Central Provinces and of Berar. 



LABHRNT of berar 


Tho I/>bhiql OT “Wa^iJiTl of Borar U a rtsogh kind of ”Werieni BAjaithfinI nmch 
mixed witb Qa^ordtl, It doei not rary materially otot the ■whole provinoo, and two 
tpeoimons will laQIoo. Ita prononcdatlon it In the main that of Benr not of Gnjvat 
or Bajpntnna For inctnnoe there is no diango of t to A or of eii to 

No one who It familiar with QuJarfiU or iHrwSfi wiH And any dUHcnlty in reading 
it I therefore giro only o brief aoooont of ita grammatical poeoliaritiet. 

In pTOnanoiatloii tho oorehral / U commoo at in g5fd ooHeotaL Tharo it a 
tendency to etpirato oonaonanU, at in tea ntd/d groat giiaifl tea a 

certain one eJUirmd for eirad klMod t SgU or SgSy before. 

The Towol toale it Indefloite. I7e find i oban^ to a in wordt like dan for din 
a day hardjd be tblnoi and tt ohaoged to o in tokAJ for taAAj happy A final g it 
often ■weakened to a« at in ekha for ckkg boit Mora^to roorr^the loootire of 
rfi of. Slmllariy affinal 6 often bcoomet at in for dgkidy aeen rA for rfi of 

Initial « often bcoomet foo at in totufkdf pafd (for w^if-popi) debanohery toadd- 
dini for wriA dgad he tqoanderod. 

Tho deolonsloil of noans i> very itregnlar No donbt all ttroog nonnt of a 
hptk originally had their nominatiret ringolar in g, with an oblique form in A Thru, 
gkddgj a hoTvo oblique form Bat tho Lobhan&i in the oonne of thoir wnndEi> 

ingt hare alao pieked up the nindfitt&n! idiom of maVing thete nemu bare their nomi 
natlrei in A ^ih an Clique form in i That, gkddd^ a horte cdillqne form gkdd^ 
We moot the tamo word eometimet with cno terminailan and sometimes ■with the othoTf 
end thero It abtolat^y no rolo on tho nibjeot It it a matter of mere oeprioe. We oven 
And both forms in the tamo sentence Good examples are gkang &ekk6 kajfddi a very 
good robe wdrt ekWrd, my son kfi eUtirg tho elder son. 

Many nouns, oron thoso arMting in oousonantB bsTe an obhqne form in g Thus 
Idpii, a father bSpg-ng to a father dan, a day dang-ntS in (a few) days ikgt a 
field kkiig~mS in a Sold kdf a hand kdig-mg on (his) hand 6AAA hnnger 
AtAi'd'fl by hanger and many others. The plninl of Doom in fi or A ends in d or ^ 
Thus bgfg a son plnral bdlS bgfd a soo plural bgfg, Bzamples of tho plural of 
femlotne nouns aro Jlr a woman phiral Mrd MfJ a daughter plural bgflyd Other 
oouns form tbeir plural as la Westom B&Jsith&nl. 

For the Torloui oases ■wo hare the following postpositioni. 

For the cgtsnt, we hare wd, often weaken fid to «o as in g-ng, by him ; jg-na, by 
whom. The ■use of tho agent case is, howerer rare Hore utually the nomlnatiTe it 
lued, and gorems tramitlre ■rerbt just as if they were tntraniitiTes. Thus we hare mg 
wtdrfg I struck { kam mdrg, we ttmok. As an example of the agent case -we hare g-ng 
mgtyg he seoi On tho other hand we hare bdp tfg ^o father raid. 

For tho darire-aooatetire we haro tho usual looatfres of the genidre pottpoeitiom. 
Tius ng often weakened to no, and rg (or ro) Thus bdpg~ng to the father wtdfi-na, 
to a man ; dgJ^rg to a country Wo have also the form wA, somotimeB prottounoed ng 
which ■wat probably picked ■up in the Panjab. Thus bipgmU and bdpg’ng to the father 

The infflx of the ahlatire Is usually f] as in by debanohery 
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BANJAlti OE LAEIlANi. 

Tlie suffix of tlio genitivQ is usuaUy rd Sometimes we moot tlio Gujarati no, as m 
hetl-nd of a daugliter. B'o lias its oblique masoulinc its feminine ri, and its locative 
fat^reemg with nouns in the locative and dative) re, ns in iffirwari It is somc^os 
pronounced rii. The whole scries is, however, much oonfused. Wo ^d cases of ra being 
nsed for rd, and mce versa Be often becomes ia, and is once (o*re mahmata, his pro- 
perty) used for rb. Examples arc hupc-rb helb, the son of the father ; but5-r« (not b-rb) 
pet', his beUy , gVode-rb ghbgJr, the saddle of the horse, ha1fra-)a^ {lo^ hatrd^rb) pild, 
the young of a goat, b-rb (for b-rd) gald-ma, on his ncch; jlidde-re liele, at the bottom 

of the tree 

The usual sign of the locative is me, ma, or md Thus, hdte-me, on the hand; 

gald-ma, on the neck ; siuU-md, in one’s right-raind 

The sense of gender is voiy capricious. Tlius no have sciod (feminme) ?ndd (mascu- 

Imo), service was done 

Adjectives follow the Marwarl rules They are put in the locative in e to agree with 
a noun m that case 

Proiiouns. — The pronouns of the fi.i'st and second peison make no distinction between 
the nominative and tbe ag^ont oases Both arc the same The following forms occur 

Me, ma, may, I, mhdrb, mdrb, mj’’, mane, mana, mdre, mdra, to raa', ham,vrG; 
hamdrb, oui 

Tu,t&, thou, tdrb, thy; tone, tana, tdre, tdra, to thee, tarn, iamb (this is a 
Gujarati form), you , iamdrb, your 

For Demonstrative pronouns (moludmg the pionoun of the thu’d person, wo have 
u, b, he, that, they , b-ne, by liim (but ii lyb, he said) , b-rb, his , b-re, b-na, to him , 
dnn-rb or ann-rb, then 

Tb-ne, tb-na, him, to him , te, they. 

A or ?, this , ye glibde-nb, of this horse 

Apan, we (mcludmg the person addressed) , difJie-ne, to us , dp^nb, own 
Jo, jakb, who, what , jc-na, by whom , Lun, who ? Tce-rb, whose ? Lai, what P 
Jm^b-rb, of what ? ka^d-na, for what, why ? I^bl, anyone , edf’rd, this many , kat'rd, how 
many (with pleonastie k of Rajasthani, Lat"rd-L) , se, aU, the whole 

Conjugation* — The present tense of the verb substantive closely follows colloquial 
Gujarati It is as follows — 



Sing 

Plor 


ohha or chTia 

chhs or chha 

2 

cTilii or chha 

ohhd or chha 

3 

ohhS 01 ohha 

chhs or chha 


It u'lll be observed that, as m some forms of colloquial Gujarati, ohka may be used for 
all persons and both numbers 

The past is veto Veto is sometimes written lohetb, which shows that the word is 
only a by-form of the Gujarati hatb When used as an auxiliary it becomes simply to, 
as m colloquial Gujarati Thus mdrHb-tb, was striking Indeed vetb-tb, itself (corre- 
sponding to the Hmdostani libtd-thd), is generally used to mean ‘was ’ 



STAVOISS or BE&AA. 


^^leroTcr it occnn in the ipecimra or list, the mascnllno plural at viti it viti^ 
titii at U OQSht to bo. 

At for 'Flolto Ttrtbt, tho InflnitiTc, Proicnt Participle, and Part Partidplo ore at in 
Rijarthint, wtir^Hd to rtrUco wtSr^td ttrildng mir^ rtrock. In the part 
paitloiple boaroTtr tho y it often omlttod, to that we olao hare atdrd 8o dikiB for 
efUAd, toes and otben. 

Tho timplo pretent Is conjugated much lUco tho corrotpouding tento in Gujoritl 
and nijarth&nl Thus — 

I strike^ eta 




R 0 


1 Mirt 

I Mtrt 

9 m*H 


mMt* 

Mr« 

mtH 


Iho present definite it alto conjugated at in these languages, ths auxiliary verb 
being added to tho simple present, end not to tho praent poitlcipla Tims ndrA-eiUfl or 
•rdrfi^AW I am beatlztg Other examptca arc (often with the tenso of a fnture) norA* 
chiBf I die; kiSA-^kla, tre may cat; M-chha, let ut becoroe 

The Imperfed It wat rtrlking 

The Part tcnio It as usual, except that this tonso in iheeatoof tiansitlTo rerhs agrees 
with the robject. Tbtti wU m4rf6 t rtruok } Acai etdrd wa rtraok. 

Tho Perfeot it siiryd-cAAA or Mdfjrd-aAAl 1 hero rtrnclr In tho former onto the 
auxiliary rerb agrees «1th tbo lubjeet. 8o alto In pdp JHdJj-ehU I hare dotm tin. 

'IhePlnporfectU«*4fpfr‘fd, hiA rtruok, bo got up the rt b probably a 

eontnctlon of reif 

Tho Putoro Is mainly based on tho * foturo of AUirtrftrh It hatiome peculiar fonnt. 
It U conhtscsted at followi t — 

I ihall itriko, etc. 



*br 

no 

>1 

«Ir%« or wrrlyl 



* 1 

Ml Ujri or Mtrkjrt 

■Tbf M 

M M Uu ds{«Ur 

3 

ml W/iormSrfcyS 




In tbe tpcchneni wo find eiio added In I will go; s/Al-eUa I wQl 

arlte; djrl-cAla it will oomc. Tbo exact meaning of tbeoo fount It doubtful. The 
cJih postlblf really reprcMntt an t to that we haro bare examplet of an e^future at In 
QujoritL Another form in tbo tpooimoos It hails I will say Thb nom* to be 
b or r o wed from hlarftIhL 

Irregular Port Partldplet are USdi eaten ; Ui&t done ; dial or dSn^ giren laUI, 
got; kjfi Hw6 or hlil said; r /9 remained; pjrl or pd, gone. In vild pa^*pl want 
fell, gi tcerat to be used at a fomlnlno instead of pi. 
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13ANJARi Oil LABniNi 


The con3ttnotive participle is formed hy adding an to the root. Thus onaran, having 
beaten. A sort of continuous conjunctive participle is formed by adding tan? (for tMne, 
havmg become, as we see from the Central Provinces specimens) to the root, as m re-tdm, 
while remaimng , de-tdnl, wliile giring 

Vocabulary. — The Eajasthani idiom of employmg Icd-ul, at-all not, for the negative 


IS very common 

The following unusual words occur in the specimen 

aji, or toaji, and 
at, a sound 
idth bread 
dhyd, with 


huncdl, a bird 
Iceldd, Leldu, n calf 
Icirat? d a dog 

mat?, a man 


yddi, a mother 


[No I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 


LABHAIJll OR WANJARI 


(Berah ) 


Specimen I. 

Eke raati-na di beta vete*te Anu-me nanakya 

A man-to tioo sons hecmnmg-xcere Them^among tlie-yotmge? 

ap'*ne bape-ne kyo, ‘ bapu, 36 mane ajn-chha, 6 mal-mata>ru 
Im-own father-fo said, ‘ father, tohat to-me mil-come, that the-p? operty-of 

veto mane de-nak ’ 0-ne o*re mal-mata anu-me vet-dmO 
shaie to-me give-away ' Sim-ly hts the-pfoperty them-among was-dtvtded 

Waji nanakya ohhora thoda dane-me se mal-mata goja tar-hdo. 

And the-younge?' son a-few days-in all wealth collected made, 

waji ghau-me gyo Waji watte re-tani wadhaj-pan^ti se 

and a-far-land-tn he-went. And there while-rejxiatntng debauch ery-hy all 

pisa wada-deno Jana o-ne se pisa kharach kar-nako, 
money he-squandered When him-by all money expended was-made- entirely, 
jana 5 d^-ma motho kal pad-go, je-na to-ne vela pad-ge , 

then that country-m a-great famine fell, by-whioh hvm-to want fell , 

h. gyo, aji 6 de^-re ekhadi bhale ma^as-jere pag^ 

and he went, and that counfry-m-of a iioh man-near servant 

ryo Waji 6 ne suri charay-ne ap“ne khete-me o-na 
remained And him-by swine feedtng-for in-his-own field-in as-for-hvm 

m^yo Waji jako sur bhasko khiido, 6 bhaaka-ta 6 ne 
he-was-sent And what the-swine chaff ate, that chaff- with him-ta 

b-ra pet khushi-ta bhara-jato. Aji o-na na-koi dino 

his-own belly happiness-ioith he-would-have-been- filled And him-fo no-one gave. 



cTUrniBO or nriui 


2fl5 

Jt&i ft ni^rah ky^ j»ni ft kjrft, *mUrft blpe*rO ii 0 lc*r 6 *m^tl 

ten*e*in coatf, tkm i$ wW, *iay Jatk^r^/ /rcm 

V rOi^ir W*mVnm pt{ blur ojl mun-maVt/i m! maH-jiy, 

k^Hnprrritf iirfj mnhfo 6H/g / 0 U f^tpcrt hrtad U^ol 

iijl ta^ lilmVMI mr\l*cliliQ )tA iithl*cl)lu»t aji miri> bipft*kflnfi 

•irrf 1 kunytr hf I mUt-^rlie and in^y father {n'tidnUy 

J&brft'C'blA* •]! ft'nA kahfo mb BhAgV&nft*i^par &n 

and Afm ta I triU tay, **fatkfrt J Qoi^af on and 

Ur^Tt^ kUft-dtbCU VB^l Utft kalraftnO tuft 

thrr^f'ft Wn domt'hortt aad to^dnyfrom lly ton (o-^t^Ued I 

Hibii ktkot* Tlrt f€ij*dAf inIoV»mt*U m*n6 4k rOj-dlr kar' ’ 

pnaJ at-aU noti»atn) Tky hired meifln front me one hired nahe*** 

\jl ft *P ft‘r4 liftpMimft Ijft. F«o j&nl & 

dnd he «rMf, end i(M of fathrt'nror eont JJnl tehen he 

pHo trf-M Cr»rt bip ft'iu dfkbft} if»J\ klw W^gt 

dltftimerdihere* teat hit father him row; and eompettlom came: 

fthltAt pU cm <^51 ohhamo. Aji 

and he-ronf and hit nech^ hefett^ and him he-Htted And 

cbkftrt k»b4 * KlpA« IllttgSriA4*r4*|«r »jl Ur ^ga m4 pip 

the^oem llmdo tajrtt ^father, Ood-^’O* end thee^fort I *i« 
imp up U Urft Ulft kakirino m4 iobbO 
djinn-hare end to-depfrom thy oen to-he*eait(d I good nt>aUitat (•«■%' 
Pbo blp BaQk*rf*fi4 gkapft icbkft kap'4A 

Jtat thefnther Ifiocwa aertanU to t^d *trry good roho Wing 
ap &•&! ft p«bVlv; ap ft'ift blbVmft rl^bl gbll, irap ft-rft 

aad It pnf*on{ ard on-Jdt hamd^ oaring pat end on let 

pagf^rD^ gkil ) vaP 6 UV k4l4A war UjA aJl ft*iia kAt*oAkh ; 

ftM-an *lo« pnt ami that felted taf hrhgdtere end it ttangktrr; 
wap ft*OA Uiift«<i}iha io khtnh bftft ehha i kal’kl & mirft okbfirA 

ml U tee'eoi end happy keeomot beeenie thlt my ton 

tnar^OAi wap pHran biek'gft » ft Bami’gft-lbft, wap Ubbft.' TTap 
drod-gont’ieott and again eteaptd j he tori gome^ieet, end vat-got ' Jnd 
U tltalA karft Ug 

they rrjoMng to-de hegnm 

Ap &rft mft^ dibftrO kbtt^mft igtft'tft. *Wap pioi ft 
And hinhia the^tder ton fletddn hecomlng^iott. And tai^ he 
ijrft wap gkarl &ik*ll pmft niolMamiaft ft*ii4 

MM and tkfdionee'to near crrfraJ, Um daneiagferiioel htm-io 
|(47ft. ‘Wap ft-oS Baa1^rft<m&>U fekC^na buUrft 

tonnd<€me And Ui»4|' terearitdnfrom a#/ar-«# A«<Kiaa*ni{^ 
wap fl»na pochliyft, *1 kaiftrft ohhm?* Wap ft ft*na fcahB, 
and 04 for him hMoetretkeS */i(f tohat^gf let* And ht tayt 
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BAKJAEX oa LABHlNi 


taro bLai ayo-cbba, vra]! tare bape-ne lata keldu-na kato-cbba, 

thy brother come-is, and thy father-hy the-fatted calf-as-for %t-slaughtered-%9, 

kal-M u basi-kbusi-so to-na mal-go/ Wa]! o-na risb aw-go 
beoause he safe-and-sotind him-to has been-met’ And him to anger came 


•waji 

gbare-me 

jay-ni 

Kal-ki 6-re 

bap 


bbar 

ay6, 

and 

the-house-m 

he-goes-not. Therefore him-to 

the-father outside 

Came, 

a]i 

6-na 

sam^jayd 

Wa]! u 6-Te bape-nu 

■watar 

de-tani 

and 

hvmrto 

remonstrated 

And he hts father-to 

answer 

while-giving 

kabe, 

‘ dekb, 

me 

eat^ra 

waras tare sewa 

kid6, 

■vraji 

me 

kdye 

says. 

* see, 

I so-many 

years to-thee service 

did, 

and 

I 

at-any 

gbat®ka-r-upar 

taro 

bnkum 

* m6d6 k6-na, 

aji 

bi 

mane 

tu 

time-of-on 

thy 

order 

disobeyed at-all-not, 

and 

yet 

to-me 

thou 

na-karbai bakb’a-ra 

pila 

dino ki me 

mare 

d6ste*re 

baiabar 


But 


noUever a’goat-qf 

anand karu-obba 
rejoicing make 

a taro ohboro ate barabar 6-re 
this thy son on-coming with him-for 

kato-obba’ Wa]! u 6-na kebo, ‘cbbora, 

slaughter ed-hasi ’ And he him-io said, ‘ son, 

obbi, iva]! maro je-koi cbba, te sard taro 

art, and mine whatever is, that all thine 


yonng-one gavest that I my friends-m-of with 
Pan ]e-na taid mal-mata kacb“m-ne warad-dino, 

by-whom thy property harlots-to was-sguandered, 

kanta lat keldu r tu 

for fatted calf thou 


tu neb*mi 
thou always 

cbba. Waji apan 
And we 


mare 

to-me 


karu-obba, a]! sakbi bou-obba, i ap“ne-ne acbbd cbba, kaj-ki 


make. 

and happy 

become, this 

us-to 

good 

IS, 

because this 

bbaa 

mar-go-tbo, 

wa]i 

pbari 

baob-g6 , 

aji 

u 

gama-go-tbo, 

brother 

dead-gone-was. 

and 

again 

escaped ; 

and 

he 

lost-gone-was. 


dbya 
near 

anand 

rejoicing 

a tar6 
thy 

waji 
and 


labbo 
was found ’ 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY 

LADUX^t OR WA^jARt 

(Bnii.) 

Specimen II 

tup JUp^-pb^Tsat b£Vll riiin 

A^*t^rr t>9n^ Mn^ufTf 

T*<p nuill, *Mta, piaul 4 j 4 . Yi<p*rO 

rrmtmAftfi h*tk fvne.* Tki-noiktr^to 

IMil mlaft. nft4 rUlfMtajA 'Waa irAt(<nfi 

Jlt'M IWn^’Wjr^ayty irfn//ent*rtL A/tdf^tnd^io 
Jitd )trt**^k6 ff; diO^-CO, JuA Jim*n 1 blj^ 

A^>«f»f/»nMPi£. iTifn mAlUt&AM»Mt alrarf kt’ittnt, tkt» r^U Adt 

tu^ AQ 411 bija mti bob. A)c d&kbft to 

j«Tf««hr #W 10 iUi lt<mUd Jm/rfi kt-*^ rtrily 

tk VAf cltbO taloA’il rokbf'il tHMI. Das'rij'6 vA^ tinO 

•*# rMtf «Ar la/y ff w • / J»»!ker rv»d tkrtt 

tnlnA'fl dikbf-H tMHL BftO nkbO^ wA\ cbb 04 
mdtiil**/ »* r rcit^ M f’tff Aappturw^/ road aUWotiap 

dnkbA^ «i( fTfA. Kt d^kliO (0 vA^4l »t0r0 rffO-thhA 

oor r ott-^ rood Jkeod kc-fno {Jidftd •>/i^(r oileep ifia^ 

0 BtbO tr;0 kl, *UtA, khaOrfi ckAk> 7 ' Bf^O kjO kl. 

Jt* tar* oAd tM *000 tekfrtdo do»f9ir^f* Tlt^oon lotd tint, 

*«ita*«rA*'M jlA'cttbO. lVA^b*«^ k/O kl« * vaaWrAB*D6 kim 
* o*/orfffo^oadde poitfl-am* TU'ttptr tM that */onifndmd to rly 
dMi bll atU dOkhA. 

fohf^rf*1k*m f tteo-ttei {I t oot or two tatl) imod$ {tr/ratt) ktro MJtote 
raHII-f^ cbol takl kar, rt bHL 0 k/0 U, 'poblB-rO 

At'lkt'Jint IJtw {loo rrrilf orf, O wow Jle «M tkmt * •MAt Jint 

tiAi ta M lar rnkml * \k1>Pri*ri v&t UtA cbOt UdO 

How tk*w rrriif #r/| O^mottmot^woftf Jiad-tiT affair tkr'won Uow o*adr 
rblal^gt VfbO^ vAi(Ii* 4 A p^k bdO, Ao fl nA mAri nikbO. 

M M/fW. Vjwoie tMt^fr writrd toot^ aad klm ttlled. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREQOINa 

A qaarrH took plaeo bciwfen s ttlber ood a won j and tbo latter gut angtj with the 
fonoer, and act otti 00 a jrarnej Tbo xootber remoostiatcd nyiag, ' ohIkL return 
back { ' 1 m dU not heed hb tncAberf but being angry and IndlOcrent went fortli and aet 
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BANJARi OB, LABHANi 


out for a distant country ’WTien he went a little distanoe ahead, he heard a pQacook 
scream on his right, and a jackal howl on the left ^ He then looked before him , and saw 
one road of six months resultmg in happiness , the other of three months resulting in 
grief The son left the happy one and took the other full of misery Ho sooner did he 
throw a glance ahead than he saw a tiger lymg down asleep. He got up and said, ‘ child, 
where are you gomg P ’ The boy said, ‘ I am gomg to a distant country ’ The tiger said 
‘ what do you go for to a distant oountiy ? Show me your skill in fighting once or twice 
here. Child, begin you with the first stroke ’ The boy said, ‘ no nunkey, you begin with 
the first stroke ’ At last the boy gave the first cut, but missed, and the tiger sprang up, 
seized him, and killed him 


* These are unlucky omens. 


Central Group 


INo 3 ] 

INDO ARYAN FAMILY. 

on 


(Dcul) 


Specimen ill 

TWO (lONoa. 

I 

Tnf SMlUfJ 

TA-t* ItUbA ItljJL 

frytfaJ Mf 

SfvAVUjA Tf-^ 

ff&li-bA iSdl 
S*l)i*i§ tirot 
JtlAnk fonmft 

nHjA iOii 

T*^ T^llrtm cMn 

J7U»<4d TaUrAai <• Aom 

1>kUU> 4 dUil bUft. 

JVw/wrWjr w*ttk frtAt 
'StpAxft AbMiptii. 

JTrjrfM wmirtJtMt 

VMiWfA rAtA dKML 
tiff tMttd 

Jf>iui Aa dbaa bbArl. 

/o9d tf/sl/A mvcA. 

II 

BAgh bagfeb^A dlamoMI bAva^b 
C«r«(-tf*4)*^rd<ii rfr/aA^ ««<cvl/ 

JattA b*rA}A jrarA liAm. 

W'kfT* aAAki fAf^raf 2tim 

BAm AcbbA kaH/0 otAIoI. (1) 

J?d« tktt-^o pood MX*«MAe protptrUf (7) 
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Sattate-ri Sita, patte-ro Lachh^mana, 
Ohastity-of Sitd, faithfulness- of LaJcshman, 

HanumSn jodha t^e sat. 

Sanumdn toarnm' of -thee lotth. 

Earn to-ne aohho kariyo nyalial (2) 
Sam thee-to good may-mahe ^grospenty. (2) 


Nahi-to dhoki dori dori Daraka. 

Not-'oenly pilgrimage imee tioiee (J;o-)D‘wdrakd 
Harade-me waraso Bhaga-wan. 

The-heart-m dwells God 

BalS-ji-ni Daraka, Kism-]i-m Daraka. 

Sdld-gl-cf SwdraM, Kfishn-ji-qf SicdraJcd. 

BSm to-ne aeldio kanyo nyabal. (3) 

Sam thee-to good may-mahe prosperity (5) 


Dliaranuto BabS Bala-]! sadar, 

Dharamito Bdhd Bdld-gi-of devotee, 

Bhar bhar pasi de-obha dan. 

Full full handfuls gtving-is gifts 

Earn to-ne acbbo kanyo nyaiial (4) 

Sam thee-to good may-mahe prosperity (4) 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

I 

(A poem in honour of Sewdhhdyd, a Lahhdnd hero.) 

There lyas Se'wabbaya. His body rras brilliant as silvdr and gold. 

Sewabbaya is dead and gone. He left bis throne to Suka, and gave Jela his 
blessing. 

Great ■wealth had Sewabhaya amassed He had the horse Tnlaram. 

"iVorldly wealth had he in plenty He had drums and umbrellas as tokens of his 
royalty, 

Mebmadya the Bard sings this song. To him it is every one’s duty to give many 
presents of food and money 



ITitjrDAtD 0T BtmiE. 


*n 


IL 

(/« f f T ie ttf HUrmMA JUU, c fror# #rf Ml a mttoiuy wtil ) 

(1) T)r«r« U • KTOTtt Bod • frtHeo, Koi • mil ImUt u an ici of olttrlt/, irboro 
•Umi Um nim htowU la all bh g{of 7 (aad graaU all tho wlihei of tbo doaot^) 
Haf lUa tadow Uifo vllh f^ood prosper i ty 

(f) BIU tbo cbaibs IMftbmap tbo fallbfol, lltnomta tho ^mighty nrrior are all 
vlUi May lUm rndov Ihte irHh {rood pr os peri ty 

(I) It b Qir W w to maht two ptigriatagea to Dwimkl for It is In Iby bmri that 
Ooddi^k Tbm, IM, (« tho Oairika of mtaji/ tho DvArakA of Krishna. Slay Blm 
fodov the* srllh |;ood prwp^ly 

(4) nhamn0Blhli,lbodero(eeof DlUp, glrei gifts la fall haodfolt. May IUcb 
tadov IW* frith (ffod pr»*j»rity 

DvtnUkI »Mj Wfi/ar MmtMrrtdf*, 
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lamaist of NASIK.' 

The Labhani or, as it is locally called, Lamani of Nasik differs in no way from that 
of Berar. As a specimen, it will he sufidcient to give an extract from a popular poem. 
The specimen gires a good example of the very peouhar vocabulary of the tnhe. I am 
not certam that aU the words have been correctly translated They are not found in any 
dictionary, and I give the meanings as they have been reported to me. - 

[No. 4.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

LAMAlJfl. 

(Disteiot Nasek) 

Ohhan to tod, tado lade-do, re Isara 

Camp venly havi/ng-hroTc^n, hullook-hei d load, 0 Isard. 

Ohhan to tod, tndo lade-do lade-do ra. (1) 

Gamp verily having -hr ohen, bullocJc'herd load load O (1) 

Ohodo so dehhan, tndo dhal-do, re Isara. 

The~plam that having-seen, the-hullooh-herd let-loose, 0 Isara, 

Chodo^ so dekhan, tado dhal-do, dhal-do ra (2) 

The-plain that havmg-seen, the-lnillock-herd let-loose, let-loose 0. (3) 

Ada-moda-ro pSla mSde-do, re Isara. (3) 

Booms-of bags an ange, 0 Isard (5) 

Lai oharufi]a pal mide-do, re Isara (d<) 

Bed stretching-fjoith-strmgs tent arrange, O Isard, {4) 

Tat palan pam-ma nakhe-do, re Isara (5) 

Saddle-cloth saddle water-in put, 0 Isard {&) 

Bape heta-ro jhagado maohio, re Isara (6) 

Bather son-of guarrel arose, 0 Isard, (6) 

Abke-ro perho, beta, jaye-do, re Isara (7) 

Thts-of year, son, go-let, 0 Isard, {7) 

Tat palan pani-mi-ti kadhe-l6, re IsarS (8) 

Saddle-cloth saddle water-vn-from out-take, 0 Isard (8) 

Gluye gaj^na ghoda mele-do, re Isara. (9) 

O-Jice molasses-Ibr horses send, O Isard (9) 

Ohawal hhare-na khadu mele-do, re Isara (10) 

Btce filhng-for bullock send, 0 Isard {10) 

Bahi-sane-ne bhela kare-l6, re Isara (11) 

TFise-men-qf collection make, Q Isard {11) 


• Each lino is repeated cxactlj after the model of the first two I shall not write the repetition again. 



SUXKOT or KAtlK 


S7« 


PlhVtiQVoa bh5lA tfi Jnrl. (19) 

WitMcowieiHif aatt, 0 ItonL (ii) 

Ab gblfO ga4fr*ra gltM* rt iMriU (18) 

Koto g)n9 mdaun-iir konet are-Mr, 0 JMrJ. (15) 
Oblml bbar6*zui kbl^fl rO IgarA. (14) 

jRlcf ftHnff'/br bal/ocb (••come 0 Itari (i4) 

Bir ballftn ns nlno rt Iisrt. (IS) 

TFomtn ealUog/or a loHfr tend 0 liori (15) 

8ijIj(>thAimr Upfr'lO, rt Imi pO) 

On^atnrdof ike^l tirtick, O JtorA, (Iff) 

Pioh Bbt4AT* rt gbsgi ghSlUO, rt Itart, (17) 

JjTtf Jart<f ikang’tUrhtl compotntl, 0 Itord^ (17) 

rifb I6b* rt gam rt zitU^-db, rt Iiart (18) 

PIcf pott^f Hnd O Joord (Iff) 

PtbMi^rt vaebsQ nj[gS>lS, rt Inri. pO) 

hinting otk 0 Itori (15) 

Athlrt jagtltrt malftirt jUnJUjS. rt Invri. (20) 

TTril mahttrrrongemeufi feed, 0 ItoriL (SO) 


FREE TRAN8UATION OF THE FOREQOINa 

(Tbo Kmg dealt iritb tbe tdrenltcret of tbo Lsbb&n& hero Iisix In tbs fini renos 
he U sddrenrd hy hb ftlber ) 

(1) *0 rcari,bresh oar eamp end load oar poek^lmllooln. Loolc oat for a -«rldo 
pUb. and there let the cattle loooe Make a room of the gTaln*bagi and orer them 
■treich a red cloth loflitofonna tent (0) Fottbe boDook bomcn into water to dean It 
pari to be married at once, bnt hia father at flrtt refoaet.) 

A qaarret aroae between tho father and the eon. 3Ij aon. let this ^oor {aat. tn 
the meantime take the bollock hanieai out of water 

piar& ladsts, and at length the father oosaoota to an Immedlato marriage. Tn the 
following lines the marrUgo procedore if referred to.) 

* Send for boraea loaded with gfaeo and molaaica, (10) and for boHooks laden with 
rieo. CoH a meeting of wlao men and wiao women (and take their adrloe) Here f«-iTT^w 
tho boraea laden with gbe« and molaaMa, and the bnBooka laden with rloe (16) Send 
a barber to iarito-the womco. and on Batordaj haro tho reQ itretobod oat^ Hake fire 
jarfnla of ffioaffHhorbet, and offer flropoCafall to tho hunllT' prleat Inroke hleadnga 
from tho wiae men (S) and moke good orrongementa for giring the gneata a dinner 

(The rest of the poem, vhleh la a long one. baa not been reoorded. It deaaribea 
liori a marriage, and the herdo feota performed b; him and bjr hia bride. Imr& a beat 
friend bad beoomo bia foe on aocoont of tbe marriage, harbig beoocae bhnaelf 
enamoured of tho bride It was with blm that tho itnggle took place wbbh renltod 
In Imri a oomplete rlctory ) 

wrri*l fcyt WfW JmI Win U« nrrbc* m Ml a rerf 

tr nO, ftnteW nt Eb tmMfr •mUiMlitItUMliulWWiimn. 
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LAMArjlT OF BELGAUM. 

It -will suffice to give one more spooimen of the Lamanl of the Bombay Deccan, a 
short extract from a version of the Parable of the ProaignI Son which comra from 
Belgaum An example is, indeed, hardly necessary, for it wiU bo scon that the dialect is 
the same as that of Berar. The only small point of difference is that in words like ra, 
to, the final a is sometimes dropped so 1ibat wo get simply r. Thus, indll'r, for mati-ra, 
to a man, 

[No. B.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Oentrau Group. 

LAAIAJn^I 

(District Belgaum.) 

Eke mati-r di beta vete-te. Ono*r-mayi nan*kya beta 

One maii'to two sons tocre Thcm-of-in Ihc-youngcr son 

bape-na kyo, *bap, taro male-may-tl manna ay-ro veto 

the-faiher-to satd, 'father, thy projierty-infrom to-me coming-of share 

manna de ’ Bapu ono-r-mclyi 6-ro male pad-dino-cbhe Nan‘kya 

to-me (jtve ’ The-fathev them-of-m Imn-of property divided Tlie-yowiger 


beta 6-r6 veto lena ghan-me malke-na jana ghan 

son h%m-of share havmg-tahen far-in country-to having~gone many 

k5-ni hoye-to. Atarajya-ma u anadl vena o-ro 

days any-not were The-meantime-m he riotous havmg-deoome liim-of 

male ^0 gama-hdo D yU kido, jere paohya 6 


property all sguandered. Se thus did, then afterwards that 

malkg-ma moto kal padana onna garibi aw-gi. 

counhy-tn great famine having-fallen to-him poverty came. 


labhanT of the central provinces. 

The Labhani of the Central Provmoes differs only from that of Berar m bemg 
more corrupt It is everywhere mixed with the local vernaoulav of the tract where the 
speakers are found, but its basis, as in Berar, is the language of West Ranputana and 
North Gujarat 

I give three speoimens of it, one from the centre of the Province, one from the 
west, and one from the east 



m 

LABHANT OF MANDLA. 

Tho folkrvriDg TewkFti oi the Parable of the Prodigal Bon oom« from and 

li a good exBinple of the Lnbhinl outrent In the Oential Prorinoee. Brerywher© In 
theae Prorlnoei It is based on the same dialect as that ^rhloh we found In Bei^ bnt It 
is ahrayi mnoh oormptod by being stron^y mixed with the local dialect of the place 
1 hare selected the Mandla renion booanae It is fairly oentrah and because H has been 
Tery oarefnlly preparedi Here it will be seen that the language is mixed with the 
Pastern Hindi of that district. Indeed, the Bastem Hindi element otten pre- 
dominates to the total exolnalan of the lAhhAol farms, Por iostaDoe, in the Tory first Thia 
we have the Bastem Hindi genittre tamUnatioD kir of the true I^bhanl 

r3 or Ki. 

Tbe Labh&nl elemeDt Itself is a good deal altered. We find tiie letter r by itself 
used to indicate the genitlTe case, Instead of rO and tM* r is eren added towords which 
aro already in the genitiTe as in tdi^t-r thy and eren tart-r thy brother This r 
is even added to the ndTcrb a/i, there, so that we have Ui~r of there, used to mean 
of him. 

Par the looatiTe postpoctlon we have tAdnl or as in ffold4kdni on the neok 
is literally the Qojaritl ikoM having been, and H, as well as the cognate form 
ehiini or oUd«I, formed from the verb okkSt he is. Is used to make oonjunotlTe parti 
(dplee, as m mfk-^kkaai haring anten daitA-tjUad haring seoi dauf^tk^bO^ Imriog 
ncEL Bo in Perar we had dS-tSni (tor dS-ika$it) on giring 

The rerb enbstaotire is ocaijugatcd as foIlowB ' — 




j 

•u. 

Rd. 

1 

«Uc 

•US 

2 

«U«t. dUU 

eU0 «Ui 

8 ' 

1 dUM. *KU 

dkU^eUS 


The jdural Is often used for the singular TSins, ham okkd I am 
T!he fcdlcrwiiig rery peonliar forms are giren In a list reodred from ilsudla, I hare 
met them nowhere else, and hence hare been unable to oheok them. 




l^sz. 

1 

•UUm 

aUalr*ra« 

S 


•UAm 




8 


eUlSVs* 


The word for was, were is aoidkU or okki. The Eastern Hindi rcU is also 

nifm Tn fm ■ 

OhU la added to almoat any reibai form wHhemt affeotmg the meaning Thus, 
preKnt defimtea like aMrl-eU^ I am dying, eisi ImpeEfeots like kUf'CiU^ tbey 

tvl 
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were eating, we have it added to the simple past, as in kaho-ohM) he said, gaya-chhe, 
he went, he spent (time), so we have in the future jaiod-ohhe, we (1) will 

go , kah°toa-chhe, we (I) will say. In fact the future is almost the same as the present 
defimte, mar-ohku, I will strilce, mdr-Dhhd,yon will strike , and so on, hQSi^Gsmaru-ohhe s 
indro-oJihe, and other forms 

Agam chhe is added to the Imperative m kar-chhe, make (me as one of thy servants) j 
and even to a verbal noun as in raJianioare-ohhe madhe, amongst the inhabitants. In 
hMran-chhe, he wished to fill, the words appear to mean hterally ‘ he was for fillmg ’ 

As already said, the con 3 unctive participle is formed by adding chhane, thane or 
tham We have also the Eastern Hindi suffiz ke, and a parallel form, kOf m nikdUko, 
having taken out 

In one instance kaho, he said, is contracted to kbh 

Note the Eajasthani method of forming casual veihs by addmg r, as in rakhdfb, 

kept 
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LABDANI OR DAMiRL 


(DlSTBlCr iUjTDLJL) 


KOI 

ad'tubVfr 

dl 

cbbOrfl 

acbobhO 

Un 

uanTdpA 

A<er(atn 

rnoir^f 

iico 

tone 

teere 

Them /n froi 

m tie^yoanger 


kabd^bA 

al 

bad 

dban modhO 

jd-jO 

bamAr batO 

ttefaihrr-fo 

eiid 

0 

father 

the^teeallh in 

teialerer 

ay thare 


tixtl *6 haln^ d/Jnfr Tnb il ap*nO dban bSt dIo6. 

will tM to-ne Thfn he AU-oi^ Ke^Uh dividing gate 

TbOr^i din pija-ehiift ki nAn kIrA ohhOrd tArl knoliU sakAl{LV&r 
A/ev daye patted that Ihe'yaanger ion all tehalever cdleeted hating 
dQr molnk (Jngnr-gnyu, atir OW bad'mlM mS din klt-chhO ap'nO 
e far rtwifry te^t, end ihtre ri'itout^nduei /« dayt tpeni kit-cnn 
dlBin kli0^n6. Jab xi inganl kharcb knr nAkO tab us mulk m8 
tPealfJk ti^uaniertd JThen he all kad'expended then that cauntrjpln 
kJiAb kit papt aur d kbdb garib bO-gaO aoi Ci d mulk k& 


great famine 

f<U and 

he eery poor 

beeatn* 

and he 

that oonfdry^ 

rahan^ard-Qhbd 

madhC 

Ck kC 

pabK 

rabva‘«bb6 JO 

O-nO 

ap^O 

inhahitanti 

a«Mp 

one-qf 

««ir 

mnaintd 

TThe him 

iti-OWI 

kbit niZ lOr 

obarAp 16 

mCld^bbd. 

Aur 

d 

un 

obblmljRiO 

]6u 

felddn ttelHf 

graeingfor tent 

And 

he 

ihete 

Atfiki teith 

uifoA 

cdr kbit dibd Span 

pcv 

bhAnin*cbb64 


Koi 

kO-nl 

dfiwO- 

tuine eating^ere hie^n 

belly 

forfUing’ieas 


Anybody 


giving 

nh6. Tab 

u n6 

kbabar 

bbai 

aur 

d 

kabO, 

hakTYlfli* 

bap-kO 

tfoi Then 

idofto 

tentet 

eamr 

and 

he 

toid, 

ay fatker^to 


kat*rfl k bbdUfb'kd kbAaA'«Q vArVlk ba^t b&-gt» aur bam bhilkba 

lebourert^ eating than tnore iread beoeme and I qf hunger 

znari'cbb&« Uaxn t:^b«<ihbAn6 javA-obbd bip tjAhar aur &-ne 

dying^fn 1 eriting ioW*po father near aad him^to 

kabVA*ebbA, ^bft bad, ham nS Bfldalkd ul*tA aur AP'kfi mmt-<piifiga 
J-teill »ay ** 0 father ne^y JTeaven-qf o;aJM( and your in prttenee 
pAp kUCh^difi ; aur bam tAr ehbdrt kabAn Ujak kd-cl ohbA, 

done-teetf and J thy eon Mt&oalltd ft at^oll not are{ie am) 
tar o6kar-kfi 6k k6 borthar rakhAr tJ utb thlnl ap^ bApS 
ihf tertantt-qf one^ equal keep («eV ' He arietn-ktning kle-<nm father 
4hat 4ag*TO. Par d ahgt ddr rabd J>rO bad d dpar dAkh tbanfi 
near wni Snt he yet far vae Me father hlm-npcn eeeing 
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BA^JABf OE LABHANi, 


daya 

ccmpassion 

OKhora 

TJie-son 

dhange 

presence 

cldia ’ 
am ’ 


rakliaro, 
did, 

o-ne kohj 
Mm-to said, ‘ 0 
pap kidi-cliha 
sin done-toas 

Par "bau 
Silt th e-father 


daur-tham galo-thSm , lapat-ke 
run-having nech-on having-stuok 
lie liau, Swarg-ke blniddli am 
father, Eeaven-of against and 

Ab bam tar lar“kS- kaban 
Now I thy son to-be-called 

ap'Ao cbakai'-ne kob, 

hts-oicn servants-to said, 


cbumo 
kissedihm) 
tumbar mun- 
yonr tn- 

layak ko-ni 
fit at-alhnot 

‘ achbo-mS acbbo 
‘ good-among good 


kap^a mkal'ko 

6-n6 

pab^ra-do ; 

6te-r batbe 

uti 

aur 

1 ohe having-taken-out 

him-on 

put ; 

there-of in-hand 

a-rinq 

and 

page-mi pan^bi pab“ra-do , am 

taja bati 

kar-cbbe, am 

bam 

kbave 

feet-in shoes put , 

and 

ready bread make, and 

we may-eat 

am kbu^ali karl 


1 bamar obbor mar-gao, 

am 

pbiran 

and merriment may-niake This my 

son was-dead. 

and 

again 

]i-ay6 , kbo-gao, 

pbiran 

mil-gao ’ 

Tab ou kbu^ali 

karau 

to-life-came , was-lost, 

again 

ts-found' 

Then they merriment 

to-do 

lago 



( 



began. 






O-no moto obbora 

kbet-mi 

rabo Jab 

u ato-rabo 

gbare 

dbti 

Ets elder son 

field-in 

was. When 

he coming-icas 

home 

near 


pabuobo-gao, 

reached, 


u 

he 


ap“n6 

his-ovm 


tab ga]a-ba]a am 
then music and 

ohakar-madbe ek-la 
servants-among one-to 


naoba-ke 6-r avra] sam^ro, 

dancing-of that-of sound he-heard, 

bula-ke pucbbo-obbe, ‘ 1 

called-having asked. 


obbe? ’ 
is?^ 


tr 

Ee 


o-ne 

hvmdo 


kabo, 

said. 


‘ taro 


bbai 

brother 


ai-obbe , 
come-is ; 


am 

and 


* This 
tumbar 


aur 

and 

kaii 

what 

bau 


your father 


bara 

~ bb 63 an 

banaye-cbbe 

, e-re-waste 

ki 

i 

cbbora 

acbcbbo rabai ’ 

great 

feast 

prepared-has 

; this-of-for 

that 

this 

son 

well IS ’ 

Par 

u ris 

kido am 

andar 

jano 

kino 

na 

cbabo. 

E-r-waste 

But 

he anger 

did and 

m 

going 

to-do 

not 

wished 

Thts-qf-for 

o-ro 

bau 

manano 

lago. 

0-ri 

bau-se 

3 abab 

dina, ‘dekb. 

his 

father to-remonstrate 

began 

Eis 

father-to answer {he) -gave, ‘see, 

• it“na baras 

tari sewa 

kar“te-bo, 

am 

taro 

bukum 

kadbi nan? 

so-many yeai s 

thy service 

doing-{l-)am. 

and 

thy 

order 

ever not 


taro, am 

{I-)dtsregarded, and 
ki bam ap“iie 
that 1 my-own 

cbbora kas^bi-r 

son (tofto) liarlots-of 

ayo tabbi o-r-wMe 
cavie then-even him-offor 


na 

not 

3 

this 


ap manne ko-no dino, bak'ra 

you to-me anything-not gave, a-goat 

d6s“dar6 satbe-r-mabe kbu^i rabe-te ; 
friends with merry might-be; 

satbo-r rabo-ke tSi6 dbano kban-nakbs, 
with’Of hmng thy wealth devoured^ 
bare kb an 6 banaye-cbbe ’ BSp 
a-great feast prejgared-ts,'' The-father 


dino, 
gave, 

taro-r 
thy 

jana u 
when he 
6-ne 
him-to 
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kaliQ, 

*h6 chtOra tQ 

•ArO din 

kamir Ba/ig banO rahij'O 

i& 


*0 ion lko» 

ell daf 

([f K€ tdtk koit Hud 

tckei 

hamlr 

chbP 

»0 UtO 

ohbC{ 

khniVkard kar rohlym kl 

1 

niut 

ti, 

tkct nine 

ti 

■trrrjr-flwHn^r Iti n»Aiu for 

ikii 

tari*r 

bhffl 

mor-gaii, 

anr 

phlr khChgaii, 

phiran 

(1, 

broiher 

iro#^wd 

and 

epatn {od{fc~ceae iooi^m/, 

offeln 


mH gaO.* 
U'foftni ' 
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labant of hoshangabad. 

In noshangabad, m tbe west of the Central Provinces, the Lahhani is corrupt like 
that of Handla, but not so corrupt. On the other hand, many of the corruptions of 
the Lahhani of this district clearly come from the Punjab. This is specially evident in 
the frequent use of dd {de, dl) as the suffix of the genitive, and of nu as the suffix of 
the dative. The basis is, however, the same as that of the Lahhani of Berar, viz., the 
language of "Western Eajputana and Gujarat. 

Tlic following points may be noted There is the usual rd suffix of the genitive, 
as in lonyd-rl ma, the mother of tlie children , luf’mi-rd gJiar, in a Kurmi’s house ; 
ii-rai holt, by her (i e , she) said 

"We have the Panjabi dd series in bdnfnd-di (for -de) gJiar, in the house of a 
Brahman , Ic-dd hand, the arrows of some, putd-di-draf, the wife of the son ; n-dc, to 
liim, for her , n-dyd hydio, her marriage. 

The Gujaratl-Panjabi no series is also common, as m putd-nl drat, the wife of the 
soil, to the son (or sons) , ti-ne pntd-ne, to her son; puttd-nl olmld- 

gyd, by the six sous it was gone, the six sons went away, gc-nl, by whom , IcMnd-mi, 
foi eating, dharl-nd, havmg carried. Note that the n of the suffix is often 
cercbrah/.cd 

Note how the word yddt, mother, here appears imder the form ydnl, m the 
meaning of ‘ female.’ 

Note also the use of ve (i.c tohe) for ‘was.’ 

[No. 7.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 


LABHANI. 


(District HosnANGARAD.) 


Dk raja rah-ve U-de sat 

A-cerfatn hug Ihcre-hvcd. JItm-io seven 

nnlrh n-par charliu-gvii bfina 

on^-thr-{eirarc-of)-thc-palarc thcy-niouiited arretes they-threw, then some-qf indeed 
niji-chnr gyji, Pc-dji kumharti-par gy.i, aur kc-dfi bana 
ond itig g-hoitn' iccnt, some of potfcr{'s-hou8e)-on locnt and fomc-of arrows 


lai'*ko 
sons 
phekyn, 


rah-ve Jidu 
ihere-tcerc. When 
to ke-da, to 


1 Uf'hmv 
tf d},r Kvrr 


kf'da telija-pai 

went, somc-of otl-mongcr[^s-hoiise)-ou 
kC-dit kur*mi-ni glmr g\/i, 
fiaar-of Ktifuihof on-housc went, 

lull 111, 
a-gtrl teas, 


jUL’\u-p n 
joali'sditit) on 

^ • * 
or-l mtt>‘ went, 

ulnr c>.i 'IMu.l-k.'i ghnr 

; u. t>' f- i Thc-ml-minsgcrs on-lonsc 


CJ* 


h'P hi, 

a-pir! leaf, 


u-dvA 

hereof 


by.iw 

triarrioge 


ek bam*ntl-di 
went, one Brdhman-of 

ke-da V ajiari- 

somc-of on-a-tradesmau’s- 

n-dyfi b}dw bul-gal . 
hcr-of marriage became ; 
hiil-gv li ; TV fipfirl-ghnr 

became ; m-ihc-lradcr's-hotisc 
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!il t»-«5rA Mj\ l;*tf httVpjAj bimar3*f;liar ek iPfl hi, 

u\j» oIt9 rurHagf hfconte tihtk^pctlcr t ioute OM ffrl k<u 

o-Jtl \ h\ lijiir hal*pTi j Itjm ci phnr iSfl bl, u-d/a bhl 

krr^f eJi-9 nnmd r (n ikf JJfSkmap i^Some o*yW teat ker^/ elto 

hyurr |,oJ p^l Fiji ph»r I2r1 bol, u-djA bhl bynw 

Mirrfd^r im^ke^Uiij t'Kovte a glH teat her^ alta marriafft 

Inli^rij aur bh* bJdM Iil « dji bill byaw 

t^ne t »iiMr n/erta!e*na^li’f uat, ler^ aJto tnarriaffe 


11 i 

Jad 

I’ffy* ri 

tn^ mttd 

ghar kharti ntt 


mrt 

tlftnolker tke^ieren 

tfrkoate eatiag/or 

F«'. 

n^rat 

un k^ 

•ehh^*D* Uj 

l^ra 

hyihl 

r<»f flr» 

#lf 

aWJ tkal, 

tir to tartly 

pirlt 

keeedteeiM»atTied 

pjiA n’ 


liHl 

liythL Tu 

o*dA 

ghar khdei nd 

e*e »aw*fo 

ft/e^aJe'fionley 

it rairried,* Tken 

Afr 

im^koate <*o/fB^er 



LhInanUM 

(nUyi. Jad 

n ml 

1 n od pntd no bdll 


Jlrr/uT 

fhe/oot 

wni |Tr<yorril Tlea 

#Ae 

ker t9n-to tald 

U Ud 

•at 

illlhl?' JidCl d lAoA nd 

rrk 

nSd’ri na 


Itnf tkf trife rrkerfAi f Ttem 1< ttfvf Tie'/hnale-notttejf fo 

WtiJh^-piT tHjirbpI aft. IlJdM yiol kbOlI 

ttomld/T^ Utr^Lirit^ Tke^crnalf-nanity /male cntfr’^erioff 

QiAhtihl to f4tl oil lb4l rbtr vA dCoS bb^rT^ boltbbkiy 

/frmf /tJfy rttfv- 0 *f T1 f»i fkey ietk fe^refier tat kariaff 

»i*a tiowi IKicA Vbiyi. JtAl w6 o\hl ghat gal, jadl 
/yJ ale TTkem t\f arittmy katue wnt tken 
Hi HI k^ *rhb^ pil^-nl 0r»l5^ ZtWbTt? n khipa*dAua acbobbi 
tie frtJ (ta( tir toat-ef te%ret laee<aet/^ If Ikem fooi^eie good 
cnht fnViyi, tni vFi fit poU^I Oral kbiruMlloa t<ll pakdya 

wU tMi-roalfd fl«ff oae tott^ te\fe food rxetitent prepared 

rblf ohI/* m^hal IndljNriji anr ebb* fmti ol dOya dfJ 

Tkm ker^f %ear tt-pataee teat^hailt^ and tkO'tir tontdy aaotker eotnUrg 

chali-pyi J^-nl y^ b^d*rt byiht J^rlyO W 

tt-^t-gone TTkon^ly fkft /eotafe^Oftlef kad-morried bf-ker indeed 

malial byiUl It/- nUiO rablyi. U'ld'riyi-dl asal iKirt 

tfpalaee trt3t-y6td>nitt and there tkeydfred Tie /enoJe’monley^ a-real /airy 

habpl, an uVdlo alkaoll 
leeaine and /ate retatled 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREQOINa 

A crriflln king had wrren Mnv One dar Ihry all vent op on to tba top of tbo 
palicc tod Mcb ibot an arrow The arrow of one frll on a king a houac of another on n 
potter# of another on an a^Iea, of another on an oU monger#, of another on a 

t o 
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BA2rjlKi OR IiAI3HA^’i. 


Braliman’s, of anotlier on a Knrmi’s, and of another on a merchant’s The dil-mongei 
held a daughter, and the prmce who shot the arrow which fell on his house married hei 
Similarly, another prmce married the Kuimi’s daughter, another the merchant’s, 
another the potter’s, another the Brahman’s, and another the king’s. But m the 
ascetic’s house there was only a she-monkey, and the prmce whose arrow fell there 
married her 

Then the mother of the pimces u ent round to eat dinner at each of her seven sons’ 
liouses Last of all she came to the house of the prmce who had married the monkey 
and he made dinner ready ‘ Where is your wife ^ ’ said she So ho went oft and fcamo 
hack with the monkey sittmg on his shoulder As soon as ho came before the queen, 
the monkey took off her outer garment, and, lo and behold, she turned mto a bcautiiul 
fairy Then they aU sat down and ate then meal When the old queen got up to go 
home she said, ‘ the wives of my six other sons can’t cook a bit, but this son’s 
wife has given me a first-rate dinner.’ So she had a palace built for the couple, and 
banished the six other sons with their ivives So the prmce who maraed the monkey 
got a fine palace to live m, and she turned mto a beautiful finry That is the way that 
luck turns out. 
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laohAnt of ranker 

\* » U*t rt«mxi1e of Ui'' l^bMnl of Cbo Onlml PiOTlrw^ 1 piro h ipcclmpn from 
!J r FjAff' of h»nlff nhk-b JW irrU lo Ibr «»l 11 ml] be »eon Ibat If wo talce fbe 

IVnr n* i\ r rtaodarO I! h moot* purir Iban that of itandb or of IIcMhanga 

l/i-L Tbe Inftnkm of tbr* lortl Chbitil*;^fM U compnralirrif tmall Note the pronoo 
c atJrfl H t 0 lljfrt »» MJp Tbe (lojanll root •tAAar bear eppear* here a* f3mar 
■n-** p’^tfoUJaa U frrquentlT empl'iro'! to Indicate the 00*0 of the Agent Note 

f-*rJ rncaoln^ be talj ; the IU)atlb&ot future*, I »haU glre nnd rliU/ 

(f •f H'lAdif) U «ni bej an! the nuroertRn ctojencttfc parllHplci In /idetn 

I No 03 

INDO ARYAN FAMILY Central Group 

LAUIlAst OB BANJVnt 

(STATt KAifKCB) 

n fmUc iWI 4 l rnh |Opi nit/ rahP Htfifk kbflb 

< /omt»in /mtlfm mrtrtp rei SttdJfnIf eia 0 f 

nn'Ur apoA duttri nlial fop*. TVJl-rl habAg 

fietf*9r-a irlf'/ron eoiergeJ TXrw*^ #ei»*if/ron th^ligfr 
Hu-aabTau, wajl nadar par pap^n. nu.W 

fforlnS-fp en f l(e«o/ /ew e«e nom$e^ frit i^erfrom 

i>tlir1a haWc’*'* w6*oft nn«iar*k« mArfi»n3 man hgt>'thCi. 
tr<telatUy flat to rie*#Me Vit\»pfor wIbJ /xerf-wot 

llfdaTi-Bf ■fit '‘bly la, sp Ipnl wajt maru* 

Tlf-nottf tf flat Toitr^IloMitf jroarwn and o/-*»e 

dfVb mirt mlrf^ Ap-ri Iftart I Iiafil Tlhal? 

If fort tori ny ItUtayfron 3 cirr-ire*©*r*fo lote'Uwel yrfulitfti teVt-lff 
I Umirlblnlo IaHSc uodarit nl- ebb^HloA. ‘Uodam-nfi Vatdi, 

7lfi IfanS karimf Ikf'ttyfr tko^tnuo-fo rrireifd Tit nontf'hy U-voo-taid 
dhan mlri bblg, dMb tbin\ obWr-dln& Kri dint-par fipC-ri 
*Ufttf-l uy lueh, $ten loriay 7-w«i refA3#eif Somf rfpjr-e* ToMr-nonovr^f 
I da^i n» badlA dlbtl I lAmar-lhiMn babig hlKs 

/A/f Ktfiry^f rfturn I'vtU^yizf TIU Irard haring fhO'ftger tavgM 
»ajt paclihB tl Jbfirl mOh 

ffu-f flfjorfttdn troy Kfnt Some dayt q/ferron/i that forett in 

nibt wofty-ni jhldB laratt-lblnln babig b6 pbSdijO Koftlar-lQ warl 

/Ae-drelfen-tf a aoote fred haring the^ttger mooteiL Jteeante'thai he 

jardlLoft kaiiTlarlT mir nlgHB-W. Babig phSd4-»6 

thfeattte Khen-iehen noio^nddhen) Hf/fug-wai Theritger /ieniww/row 
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IiABHANi OB BANJAEl 


nikare 

waste kbub 

cbabo, 

to 

ko-ni 

mkar 

sako. 

wa 3 i wo 

gettmg-out for much 

wished. 

but at-all-not 

get-out 

couldi 

and he 

dukbe-r 

marl gara] ne 

lago 

tr-] 

undar 

36 -k 6 

babag 

cbbor-dino-to 

gnef-of 

dying to-roar 

began That-very 

mouse 

whom the-tiger 

released-had 


u gara 3 -iie samar-thaniii) ‘ u maro up*kar karo-waro,’ wa-ri boli 

that roar heard'havtng, ‘ that my benefit doer' hwi-qf voice 

balakb-lidoj waji dbudb'to dbudb’to wate an-pabucho jate babag pbado 

recognized, and seehing seeking thei'e arrived where the-tiger noosed 

a 

paro-to. tr wa-ri obakberi date-s6 pbade-ne^ Jiatar-nakbo, babag-ne 

fallen-was Se hvm-of pointed teeth-with the~noos8 ' cut, the- tiger 

cbbor-lido 

released. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A tiger once lay asleep in a certain forest, when tbere suddenly came out from tbeir 
bole a number of mice Tbe tiger, startled by tbe noise they made, awoke, and bis paw 
fell on one of them In bis anger be determined to kill tbe little creature, but tbe 
mouse made a bumble petition saymg, ‘ let Your Honour compare Tour Honour’s self 
and this poor me Wbat credit will Tour Honour get from killing so tmy a creature P ’ 
Then tbe tiger relented and let bun go, and tbe mouse said, ‘ bless my luck 1 Tour 

Honour saw tbe difference between us, and let me go Some day or other I will return 

this kindness which Tour Honour has shown me ’ When tbe tiger beard these words be 
laughed m scorn, and took bis way mto tbe heart of the forest Some days afterwards 
tbe forest men set a sprmge for tbe tiger, as be bad been every now and then k illing 
tbeu cattle, and mto tbe springe tbe tiger fell Tbe tiger did his best to get out of tbe 
noose, but could not do so, and, feelmg fit to die for gnef, began to roar. How that very 
mouse whom tbe tiger bad released beard tbe roar, and recogmzed the voice as that of bis 
benefactor. So be searched about till be found bmn lying caught in tbe springe. With 
his sharp teeth be out tbe strmg of tbe noose, and released tbe tiger. 
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OANJARI OF THE UNITED PROVINOE8 

of th* bn'tM it umaJlj’ called llanjUrl ll clo^ly 

tlN o' iWir tb'w-li H k nro«Ji eomiptcO oM {i abo mueb mlicd trliU the 
rtrnWTiUrdlj’ert* o' th- l«alill<n In which It It fcrind \t In llmr lU batU fa the 
Iv rU'vf*' of HaJp^Lictt en^ of Norths OnpraL I srlto n complelo Ml of 

rtaap rt frra tic didrkt tf Sahirtopar, and ahon thort cxtf*rt from KhM. It fa 
tir6/rv»ijy to pUe forllt'T fprlotrnt, at UiTonphoot Ibo prorUiom the onlj TarlaUon U 
lie jrrratcr or Mmlitaro of Ut** local dialed. 
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banjart of saharanpur. 

Wc mar note tlie following peculiarities of the JBan]aii of Sabaranpnr — 

m jS’ortliem Gujarat, a cerebral 1 is represented by o' Thus, W, famine, 
becomes r 

usual tbe nominative of stiong a-bases ends in d, witb an oblique form iii d 
lluis, ghoid, a horse, oblique form, ghdid Nouns ending in consonants bare an oblique 
foim in e Tlius, ondl, piopeity , genitive ondle-o'd oniilL, a country , locative, onulhe-o'C’ 

m a countiy hut, a thing hdie-re, for a tbmg. 

The usual case postpositions are — agent, ne ; dative-accusative, o'e, as in qdoo'd-o'e, to 
<1 man , {(-re, him. Sometimes we have tbe Gujarati ve, as m ndh'’o'e-ne, to a servant 
For the genitive we generally have ro (oblique o'd, femimno ri). When it agrees with 
a noun m tbe locative, it becomes re Sometimes we have the Gujarati no, as in 
v-nn, of bun For tbe locative we bar c onai, usually suffixed to tbe locative of the 
cenitive, as in mnlhe-re'mal , in a country. 

Tlie word for ‘two ’ is dl, as in Beiai, not do 

The Pronouns generally are as in Berai Manahi GY-onaoiehe, is ‘ to me ’ Tbo word 
foi ‘be ’ IS a or xobhb ‘ One’s own ’ is ap-rb Ap is also used to mean * we,’ including 
tlic pcr'jon addressed Its genitive is then dp-o'b, and its dative dp-re 

Tlie Present tense of the Verb Substantive is conjugated as follons : — 



Sin}. 

PInr 

1 

Chhu or ehho j 

1 

c7»7»o or olihe 

2 

ehhe \ 

1 

\ chliS or chlic 

) 

c7i7ic 

. clihe, chhat 


U will bo observed that chhc can bo u*:cd foi all persons m both numbei’S 

'1 he Past Tense IS the Mdlvi //lo, was Its feminine is tin Wc should expect its 
inu'^oulme plural to be t/io, but in the places where it occurs the ordinary Hindostanl 
Mr IS need instead In other parts of the United Provinces cJihc is also employed foi 
the p’l'^t louse 

1 ho Finite verb 13 as in Bcrai The definite present is foimcd by suffixing the 
auMharr \ oib to the simple present, and not to tbo present participle. Thus, onai U-chJiW) 
1 am d\ ing 

'J ho Pavl Paiticiple doc's not take ij Tlius, lahb, not Lahi/d, said 
1 lie Conjnncln 0 Participle usually tabes the suffix or (hln (compare the Perar 
t( 1 ) 1 , Cditr.il Proi'iicc-, Ihdtu) Thus, c/i/oTf^7d-/7, haring left , lar-thln, having done, 
n d unnr other- W e har n also a form hk<* dcLhoi, having soon. Compare Gujarati 
I i'nm', havint: stnicb 

'Dio P. ajasttiini ncgntir 0 occurs 

Ini.sUire rirhs in the p-ast tense generally, but not alunrs, have the subject in tlm 

aa 1 1 c tse 
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llA^JAKI 

(l)i*THicr 8»ujiin'<rrii.) 

Specimen I 

rjt *ll bI(U Uif *6 I6lar*kA n6 

0$,t tma ttrrt fa/rvot ijr 

( ViJpt, &( bMio mftnAbt }•> mA]A>ni 

O /atirr *th4t pnp4rHf^f $hnt‘e 

Jadhf »\ ut* mil 

eirrtt^ /«*«r Tlrm lino/ Ik^prapfrlf ianfl^*</irfrf«?W 

dlt/w \or llytTj dlt/> I klib^* I )bar*kA bI|U B^ jama 

f»rt tfc»yi nftfrKftrdt iir'yovnscf t09 by c^ilciticm 

dtm-r^ raulk^ mal aaCar lldbO onr 

«♦ ctiwniry'im ^irtrnry ttnt'Uxadc end 

a|vKi mU liadmS 1 m? It/nllDOk Aur jadlu nru 
tlfTt prcperff nirffmim’i i« afoWflrf And tthfn clt 

hlon^h ja4b^ «ub>i mnlk^r^tsSl kar 

fjfotM fir* (hit rotnfiyofAii a>ffrftat /enine 


idKi. 

Attr ft 

Jvlh« laftpU 

b6^y6 

aar 

ft Tfi 

pda 

/rf/ 

And l< 

elrt nerdf 

Afcwnr 

end 

IIvm/ 

■wp 

iH 

lU 

nl ndi(s 

jad fl 

fk 

k&nSrft 

01 1^1 

dji; tli^y 

rrm 

mot rfmnlmrJ 

then he 

a 

landlord-if near 

ii 


Ug6, Wob kftr 


apYA 

klrftiJ-mil 

larin^^t^e aUedfdAtimidf That landlord Ait*otrfl 

feldt'io 

•6r 

chnsknk 

bbA}0 aur 

ft Df 

yrii 

hHH-Ti) 

cliflh*ni 

$>elne 

t^/erd 

$rn!, and 

hirtt’hy 

thh 

tkinff/or 

trf#A 

till 

Ift on 

cbtrt)l3>*A 

juOiT^Dt 

■br 

khAUSthft 

ap*ru 


that Ihote hntki'irffh 

trlkA (le-rrdM 

eatlHff'^eere 



bhart* 

pur voh 

chbArA 

kbl 

uA 

deiu*th6. 

Mly 

hr'tney^fll 

hnt that 

bay to 

oHjrofltf 

not piclng Kao 

Jadb^ 

btpih*m^l 

A thin 

VabO 

kf 

'mliArO 

bAO re 

Thru 

anura in 

ccnc’loriny 

fttcat-eeid 

that 

tay 

faiher-to 

klfre 

rofbcnUj&*r6 bi|l 

tbi aur 

mat 

bbftkO inBnl>chhiL 


loif^anf Lread aw# aurf i Imt^rf dyin^wt^ 

Mai ti|b*tbln ajvrt hAft dhKl jiil-chhfl aur uth6 

1 critfn-lecitty ary-wcft father near goinQ^n^ end thare 
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BANJAKi. 


keka, 

re babu, 

mai 

tbaio 

aur asmane-ro bur5 

Mdbo-obbe, 

Isay, « 

0 fathex'. 

hy-me 

thy 

and Seaven-of evil 

done-i8. 

aiir abbi 

yeh ma£k ko-m 

ke 

tbaro 

bitta 

keb“lab. 

and novo 

this Uhe at-all-not that 

thy 

son I-may-be-Galled 

Maiiab .1 

ap-re 

mebenti-re 

wagar 

bana.” 

’ Jadbe 

u ap-re 

Me 

thine-ovon 

semant-of 

hJee 

mahe ” 

’ Then 

he his-own 

bau-re 

db^ cbal layo, 

aur 

u 

abM dur 

tbo, jadbe 

father-of 

near step brought. 

and 

he 

yet far 

was, then 

u-re 

dekbin 

u bau-re 

taras 

ayo, aur 

daur-tbin 

liim-to havmgseen 

that father-to conipassion 

came, and 

run-hamng 

godi-mai 

le-Hdbo, 

aur 

bare 

pyar 

kidbo 

Obbora-ne 

lap-in 

he-ioas-taken, 

and 

much 

love 

was-made. 

The-son-by 

bau-re 

kabo 

kej 

*re 

babu, 

mai tbaro aur 

the-f other -to vt-icassaid that, 

‘0 

father. 

by-me 

thy and 

asmane-ro 

biiro 

Mdbo-obbe, 

aur 

abbi 

yeb mafik 

ko-ni 

Heaven-of 

eml 

done-i8, 

and 

noio 

this like 

at-all-not 

ke tharo bitta 

keb‘]ab ’ 

Bau-ne ap-re 

n6k”r6-se 

that thy son 

1-may -be-called? 

The-father-by his-ovyn 

servants-to 


kabo 

ke, 

‘ aebba-ae aobbo 

latto 

kadb-lao, aur 

wobe 

it-xoaS’Said 

that, ‘ good- than good 

robe 

out-bnng, and 

him 

pera-deo ; 

aur 

wob-re bate-re-mai 

guutbi, 

aur pagS-mai 

3 uta 

clothe , 

and 

him-of hand-of-in 

a-ring, \ 

and feet-in 

shoes 

peraO , 

aur 

bam kbarra aur 

kbusbi 

manawa , 

kaik-re 

put-on ; 

and 

we may-eat and 

happiness 

may-celebrate ; 

because 

mbaro obboro 

maro-tbo, abe 

ji-gayo , 

beray-gayo-tbo, 

abe 

my 

son 

dead-was, noto became-alive , 

lost-gone-was. 

noio 

pa-gayo-ebbe ’ 

Jadbe tvO kbusM 

kare 

Jage 


got-gonc-JS 


Then they happiness 

to-do 

began. 



"Q-ro moto bitta kliete-mai thO Jadhe ghare-re 

Kim-of the-great son the-jield-in toas. When honse-of 

tlbsi ayo gaye-ri aur nache-ri awaz suni Jadlie 

near he~came singtng-of and dancing-of noise was-heard. Then 

ck nok'*re-ne bala-tliin pucKbo kc, *ei kae kare-cbho?’ 

o sertanMo callcd-having tt-toas-aslced that, * tim xohat doing-arc?' 


Bb 

u-no 

kabo 

ke, 

* tbaro bbaiya 

ayb-obbe, aiu 

By-him 

Jnm-to 

li-ioas-said 

that, 

‘ thy brother 

aome-is. 

and 

tbare 

baii 

bar! 

kbatar 

kidbi-ebbe, 

ebe 

"Waste 

ke 

thy 

father-{by) 

a-great 

feast 

made-is, 

this 

for 

that 

uubb 

obO-ne 

ra]! kbusbi payo-clibc.’ tJ 

guso 

bo-tbin 

he 

htm-by 

xcell happy found-is ’ He 

angry 

' become^having 

np're 

man-mo 

obalio 

ko, 

mai na 

lag? 

Jadbe 

u-ro 

hts-oten 

mtnd-in 

wished 

that. 

within not 

1-go? 

Then 

him-of 



DULEOt Of SAEABAKTirB 


bitt 


a thin 

nhQ 

manajO 

tr 

ap*rt 

/A^/alier (fy) 

came^Aaeing 

fO’/ttm 

H-xeat^monttmUd 

He 

Ut-ovn 


kahO, 'dakli, 

at'rft 

barS^HO wp? 

thtrl 

86 va 

Jofier’to 

tatd, 'tee, 

so-putny 

ftaTffron I 

Mjr 

tervice 

karB-chbS 


kadhO th&rO hnimxn on&rOk&rl 

D& 

kldhO 

dohff^am 



order dltoiedienee 

nci teat^one 

ch t3 


kodhl Ck 

hak*ri rt 

bncboha na 

mro 

k6 

itt/ ty’tJiee 

ever a 

goal-xff 

young^one not 


tut 


mat ttp*rO mnflirtl3-rfl eiUi khoaljl fcurfl. Aar jodha 

I oiy-oiCTi friendt^ happintu map-moie And wktn 



tUrO 

bUu 

hpb 

jin 

tbarO mil 

kSohaniTfi mSl 


thp 

ton 

eootef bf^hom 

tky property 

kariolt^M 

a^-<ltci&>dih6 

t6 

a r6 

irifta 

bari kb&tar 

kldbl^obba. 

Kotted-it 

bft\ee 

himtf 

Jot 

O'grtat feait 

madeHt. 

"C rO 


Ma 

kaho 

kO. 

ta to 

mhart dli8^ 


fatkcr{ hy) 

H'Wt tatd 

that 

/ios terily 

qf’me near 

nd6 

rah6-chb6. 

attr 

ib 

kST nbata obb& 

ahl hajiO 

fllroyi 

revta\nhg~orit 

and 

tekat 

eter nine it 

tioi ail 

tharO 


Pot 

khtwhl 

mananO anr khaihl tana 

/A{«« 

U 

Unt 

kappineii 

to^ebrate and happy 

to-beeone 

oUb6-thD, 

kah&*k 

aba 

tbaxo 

bbatyi loarCKtba, 

ne> ji 

propeT’tcat 

hetante*tUl tkit 

Iky 

broiier dead’teat 

ke aliee’ 


gay&'diliaj khfiyO-tha, *0 mn*gaj<y-dihtL 
gontdi /oii teat te /aaadfiyne^t 
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BANJlRl. 


(DISTEIOT SAHAEAOTtrs.) 

Specimen II. 

Mai das baras lag reasat Nahane-m^ nokii kidbi Am’ abM 
By-me ten years for state Nahan-vn service was-done And now 

ek bar*se*se nok'ri ohbada-ti ap ne gbar a-gayo-chbe TJtbe-re 

one year-from service ahandoned-having my-oion house come-am There-to 
Iiawa bokat achbi clibe, par bamare dese-re ad‘itiiyo-i’6 utbe 31 
clwiate very good ts, hut our country^qf rnen-of there mind 

ko-ni lage-cbbe, kabe-k utbe-re kor apar cbbaT, aur un 
at-all-not engages^ hecause-that there-to hhnd heyond-hnnt are, and 'those 

pabanyo-re boli ap-re sama3b ko-ni 3ave Par dus're pabaii 

mountameers-to speech us-to understood at-all-not goes But other hill 

Ea3o-se Nabane Ea3a-n taiyat ap*ri 3uban sarrare kbatar 

Bajas-than Ndhan Bdjd-of subjects their-own tongue polishing for 

pare-re bobat kosis kar-rabe-obbe Am? Ra3a-re dile-mSi bbi eba-3 

readingfor much effort maJcmg-is And Bdjd-of mind-in also this-very 
bat bo-rabi-cbbe ke, ‘ mbare mnlke-re ad’mi paii am? ap“ri 

thing occurnng-is that, ‘ my country-in-of men may-read and their-own 

3uban saware ” Ilbi-3 kbatar 3aga-3aga madar'sa kayam 

language may-imp'ove ’ This-very for place-place schools established 

kar-rakbe-cbbe Ebe bamare d^e-ii 3uban tin goara bari dere 

mahmg-he-is And our country-of language those men great hy-delay 

sam*3be pave-cbbe Par bam yakin kar§-cbbe ke, 3abe wobo 

to-widerstand getting-are But we certain maJcing-are that, when that 

Ra]a-ri k 5 sis 3nban sawaxe-re bo-rabi-cbbe, 3aldiba-3 tmo-ri 
Bdjd-of ^m't language improvmg-for' being-made-is, quicJcly-verily their 
3ub^ 83 .T 7 ar 3aegi, 

tongue improved will-go. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

I served for ten years m tbe State of Nsban, and came borne a year ago. Tbe 
cbmate there is very good, but does not please tbe people of our countiy, for tbe moun- 
taineers there are very ignorant, and we find it diffioult to understand their speech. 
But the Ba3a of Naban is making greater efforts than tbe neighbouring Ila 3 as are domg to 



SIALXCT or OiniBAKFtTB 
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cdacate tbo people Qnd to polUh tBdr IrmgOQgo. Tbo mind Is fall of this idea, — 
‘I nmrt tench mv eobjeots toTtod and nnat pollih their languaeo. "With this object 
ho U cstAblUhing schools hero end there. 

The people of that country rcry thmly tmdontand onr language, but noir that the 
Baja U endeavouring to improve thrirs, It will very quiolcly bocOTio qalto polished. 
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OUDH BANJART. 

In Oudli, tlie Ban3aTl does not differ from that of Saharanpur A few short sen- 
tences will serve to show this I have selected them to oxomphfy the use of chhe to mean 
‘ was/ as stated when doalmg vith the Saharanpur Ban3ari TFe may note a few Ka3as- 
thani forms which did not occur in the specimons from the latter district. Such are 
man, I, and that, thou 

[No. II.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 


banjahi. 


(Disteict Kn£Ef ) 


Bi 

hhai 

ghare-ma 

takrar kare-chhe 

Larai 

bakhera-tah 

Two 

brothers 

the-honse-m dispute mahing-wcre. 

Quarrel 

dispntefroni 

ap'^e 

male 

paohho 

kare-chhe. Aki 

bhto 

kaho, ‘ thai 

their-own 

pj'opertg 

after 

doing-fhey-were One 

brother 

said, * thou 

myaro 

kar-de 

Ohar 

pafich bulai, 

so 

uso uso 

divided 

malce 

Four 

arbitrators having-called, 

that 

half-and-half 

bat-de, 

man 

chaho malo khaS 

chaho m'au 

dividmg-having’Qiven, I 

whether the-property eat 

or-whether 1 -squander 

th-se 

kohai 

]aru. 

nah? chhe ’ 



thee-with 

any 

concern 

not IS.’ 




FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING 

Two brothers, hvmg in the same house, used to quarrel about their property. 
One said to the other, ‘ let us partition the property. We can call four arbitrators, and 
they can divide it half and half, and then whether I use my property or dissipate it, 
it will be no concern of yours ’ 



IM 


kAkeri 

Tlh" KiVJn tw A •mill tnb^ r-f comb mskm who arc irtllM In thf* dUtrict of 
JhtnM In ll f Unite! TrjTirK^ Th*^ arr mU (o Katc ImmlifratAl thitln^ from Ajmer 
aV'ql laio larJml ymr» apo. TliT katr n of thrir own. Only' Krtno fortj 

•p<nVn* cf It I i^r rrxvtrtlfO \ jA%n iSro of It — an cttracl from the 

r*nl < f t! r IVoli-nl anla folktale 

li *11) 1 tern tint tir* hnmi*^ I* nmetly th'^ wme tint form of I^hUinl of 
m’ I rb iLf «jkt/*triU fo‘m4 In IWnr In other wonl*. It I* ha^ on tlio Ungtin:;^ of 
S-rtjth'Wr* lUjptim iolnf North Gnjmt, 

[No 12] 

INDO ARYAN FAMILY Central Group 

itvsjLlt! 

KJt«.rat Putter (Dirnucr JntxiL) 

Specimen I 

fJh j»n^-n dl latf 0*r rhhit* rhb/jjv nj/oA 

••• t» *vrr tHi f^vayrr tvn liKira /etkff to 

tah P !■> mirA hato»ma UilthA 

aWd, 0 fatkrr Uof /r7erfy4*/4vn ttli i ny taey-hftd 

•>1 Tkh dhan i^t dln^ llihot dlnit ntl hu& 

tilt ^rt^xrry Tir^t If ftofifttf ^WtHmy jrarf Jf«»/ day# not tfM«e 

oh kachh |A*l? patM/'^A-ina chahepnO 6r 

Gf*rat*err oft rof/fcti^y « fort pn^arntryimto irraf'wway end 


fitA *ihYl dlon 

Ofi^bh 



ob'ru 

tftinn 

iktrt o 

ff forlant 

r’aitoduvoy 

IThfit 

Af 

oU 

forttnt 

Cirik*dlcM, tall b 


bafu LjU 

pari. 

Ab 

Q 

ka6gi] 

(iaC 

retafryda 

frtot ferait 

feU 

hme 

ht 

indigent 

1/ ottf £»tA-i^ 

ntalyft'tna fk#-rA 

DtA 

rati 

lifui J(i 


o»J tiol»f\«tt-^ imkaUtsnJf in onMf nenr t>Urt ht^ouj teko 
»'Ur flaril nA philcKi*dliA Aur janV/ blriii tftar khiU’^ 
ita ttnt-oxeoy jind »fUeA Awht ikt^tKine m$edAo 

tA Aj^l Vbml**3 0 liliOi khii chit^-tA KM*nfi 

mi Aff-cn* y»leai»re’*ff/A tkott Awila to^t irfillay Aenewr Anyhcdf^y 
oitl dliA 
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KakEri Dialect. 


Ek raja-ri 
A liing'of 

beti-re lane 

claughter-of fon' 
kai ki, 

it-was-said thati 

liat 36r-kl 

hand 
ki, 
ihat^ 


BANJlBl. 


Specimen II. 


Central Group. 


(District Jhansi.) 


ek sundar ohliori hati 0-re gurue u 

a heauhftd daughter was. By-his rehgzous-gwde that 

ap*ne mane-ma pap bioMro So raja-ne 

his-oton mtnd-in sm was-ihoughf So the-Jnng-to 


*tari 


beti-ne 

daughter-to 

gurii-re 


sm 
ka] 

an-ill-omen 

^ fu 

age 


folded-having the-rehgious-gmde-of before 

‘ man beti-ri ka] kal 

* my daughter-of ill-omen what 


lag-gai.’ To Ea]a 
h as-seized.' Then the-Jcing 

tbaro-buo, aur kai 

stood-up, and tt-was-said 

taie ckbnte ? ’ To 

m-way may-leave ? ^ Then 


guiTil kai ki, 

hy-the-rehgious-gmde li-was-said that, 

katli^ici bana, aur u-ma i 

box mahe, and that-in this 

boa-dai ’ Ea]a be 

male-to-Jloat-aioay ’ The-kmg that 

kntb“ra-ma 
box-in 


ra]a, 

‘ O'Jcing, 

beti-ne 

daughter 

tai ’5 

very-way-in 


tu ek 
thou one 

baitbar-ki 

malcing-to-sit 


cband*ne-r6 

sandal-wood-of 

samundaie-ma 

the-sea-in 


guar 


0-10 

her man 
Fagati-ne 
fnends-to 
Kud-parc 
jumped 
So 0 -ne 
iVoro hvn-by 
lili'nC 
Icr-otcn 


baitbar-ke samundare-ma 

making -to- sit sea-in 

beaota sikar kbel*tO-tO, 
wedded hunting -playing-was, that 

kai ki, ‘ e-Dc pak“rO ’ 

it-was-said that, ’‘this iake-hold-of' 


aur 

and 


guan-ne 


3hat katb‘ra-no 
at-once the-bo% 
kbolo, 

tt-icas opened, 
dckliO, 

husband saw, 

giUr kaibe chhu ki, 
ihc-husband says that, 

‘ ni.irL bape-rO guni 

‘ tny Jathcr-oJ rcligious-guule 


pakar-lino , 
took-hold-of , 


karo Ap“ne beti-ne 

did His-oion daughter 

boa-dini Ab 

she-was-caused-to-foat-away Now 

so u katb"ra dekho Ap”ne 

the-box saw Sis-own 

So bai samundare-ma 

So they ihe-sea-into 

o-nc pare-pa Ic-aye. 

if beach-on brought. 


he 


aur 

and 


aur 

dekho, 

u-ma 

beti 

hati 

D 

30 

and it- 

toas-seen, 

. that-in 

a- girl 

was. 

She 

when 

sO 

np°no 

mob 

db 2 k- 

lino. 

Boti-ne 

then 

her-oion 

face 

covet ed 

The 

1 

0 

‘tn, 

kase 

tii ° ’ 

Bai 


kai 

ki, 

‘ thou, 

how 

came ? ’ 

By -her 

it-was-said 

that. 


ImtO. 

tr 

bapS-nc 

kai-kO 

ma-nc 


was. He thc-fathei'-tn 


saying 


me 



KlxtBf or joint 


S 05 


Var*«l‘v 


Oiipa? 

tnanNmn 

mt>^T pflp 

b(cbAr6 

tft frrapJ-^af 

JJy flf^fftlplcmi'pntdf r%tad h nr twjprf* $ln 

IfOl tiottpht 

Yf pbU 

111 

BttP 

lit 

nfT 

fhtj5 * 0*rt 

gttIrB 

7lH «r«i 

llr^caif 

rttpp 


•of 

it* itjr-lfr imland 

U\ LI 

pb»P^ 

cbab 

M 

U\ 

VI, miT 

niiZ 

it Ka»*4flfJ flat 

i^p 

PWP 

Jtyirr 

it tear titd fiat 1 

in titi trojr 

c! >15 VI 


taadar^ 

H U i; rb 

triA brf^! \,, Bor Lfl^li t^ 


/Lif »»r‘»try r*<* trfm^*^ tUt^a tivl ep and tic tox 

I Tn^ fnjit ct•'^^•^^l rl'Jljifl. 0 n*^ ptiiro 

f*s Tlrm J kcntC'to l-vitl rcnr Jt/ A-*r tnna 

jx t j liiL 

txtm 

fttirCi umarulATl-rt OfS j-a phnr Jiau*. Su 

Tl ^Tft f e^t pnJ/^/ lli^tet’o/ « Iw/f %ca$ So 

lpt■^ **^’*»*t>^ lit U, tjilti*r3 n^ jial (\i. ^ 

|,{4-4-3^ it It fLaf tic lOT /alf Tiejf 

tijt lu! »gr Vtih'rvr/ 

y^j^J a J flr^ X tkiy«twjkt 

CJcrw* 4pp^ riiap^wa iJlftratliiM, 

Jlf rr ip cnr ft ///<»• Af*-ot*» lcr$c^a it-Kvt ent'$<J to-lc j^cfd 
lar l*t il 43 VKGl Ika^&a Inn-c^ oor 

rmi tt^af^ntJ tint to‘d>ty tftJt kynm mnlf and 

jt tw3 I JltcS* lu ( iJtJ' p^t Wt cLfU ILijan tan 

if t ruf^alt tlcn tp/il do-mct tkf ditHfUt iyant to~piake 

tt.»A jiU fn jT^w? t»<h*Ta tart khol-vt 

tr’^n nld-^t^lt-at ty lit rriiidixt^*dc tiet lor prcat ;/poitfrP-mt4 
ll/t W taMvi oIt*r aar purv**0 pan?^B 

try^tHpf^S So tlc^nr*Uy camf-ont and tkc-rtUpionxipfidc ttitk nfcl ty 

t - rV tor eUl kbit. mAr*pa<». Jab 

It'Xfalt and tirc^if-cp^ W ^^c•r<tipi^*^’p»tdc JM Jl Acn 

fTH n^l tj^b^^bb^ » cbfW tfip*r6Ti nnd&-ma 

not ritci tkm If-tMUcipIti tke^ccr^ Mt^tn 
br,.Lr d>Vb^»; pirt mnrv-itxr^'* kftrJr 

|tfe*pk Uttat'Kcn; tic ntfphnt^*tdc df^d va tyinp So tifdocr 
l,toI> aur bscdVfi cbtlW tal 

tiey^pcmtd and tLc^m^ly rcm^teoy ^nd by tic^iKipitt U teot $aid 
j/lJ mirf pjpQ tl^ mlr nlkba 

tm fttpTPPjT’tpaX wr rcUfftont^ntdC'to lt**fap*WW 
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glKSHA. 

MORAL. 

Jo 3a3i kai’ani kare, 36 3asi pliala pae. 

Who as action does^ he so fruit obtains. 

Sundan baithi apane giiare, baba-ne bandara kbae. 

The-fair-one sat %n-her‘Ovon tn-houset the-holy-man-to the-monTcey eats. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING 

A certam king had a very beautiful daughter His private chaplain looked upon 
her with evil intentj and to gratify it, said to the king that she was under the influence 
of some evil omen The king stood before the monk with 3omed hands and asked him 
how the evil might be removed from his daughter The monk then said, ‘ Make a c^est 
of sandal- wood, and having shut up your daughter therem, throw her into the sea ’ 

The kmg did as he was told, and having shut her up in the chest threw her into 
the sea 

The girl’s husbaud, who was out hunting, saw the floating chest, and ordered his 
men to 3ump mto the sea and fetch it ashore His men did so. When the chest was 
brought on land and opened, lo I there was the girl ahve As soon as she recognized 
her husband, she covered her face The husband asked her how she had been thus 
shut up She replied that her father’s chaplam, who had an evil intent with regard to 
her, had brought her lato this predicament Then the husband asked her to come 
home with him, but she refused and said that she could not do so unless a monkey 
brought from the forest was placed in her stead, and the chest left floatmg 

Her husband did so, and she went to her husband’-s house 

Meanwhile the monk whose monastery was situated on an island on the sea, saw 
the chest floatmg and ordered his disciples to bring it ashore 

They did so and he had it removed to his own room. 

Then he ordered his disciples to go on with them usual hymns with great vigor, 
and added that even if he should call them, they need not attend. 

Then at midnight, full of 307, he opened the chest , but to his sm’pnse, he found 
there a fierce monkey who fell upon him and tore his throat open, so that he fell 
down dead. 

Next mor nin g, when the disciples saw that their master did not come out though it 
was late m the day, they peeped through a hole m the door, and saw that he lay dead. 
They opened the door, and out ran the monkey. 

Then they understood that the monkey must have killed their preceptor. 

Moeal. — As a man sows, so does he reap. Beauty sits quiet at home, while the 
monk IS killed by the monkey 
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LABANKT OF THE PUNJAB 

Tlie Lftlitinl Jocally calloJ Uxb&nl or Lahan lc\) of tho Pnnjab tt aJso based on 
Bdt (t4 ori^Hnat l< rather the Hftprl of tiuKh wc^t KAjpataiiAt than the 
half llirirajt Iialf Oujaritl wbWi wo harr obf»*rT«^ In (he Central Prorlnce*. It will 
bo n^rtnVrrd dial otio of the typical pecnllarlilcs of Haffrl I’ that tlio Initial k of tho 
pmldTo pfHtf^hlnn l< cbnn:jrd to p w> (bat Jtu l>cconiM gO In Punjab Tiabinl thli 
jtrinrlple U carried illll further Tho datlrc poitpoiltkm Jtff Ikwdim thooblatlro 
pci^p>Illfn fl bcMmr^ J? tho pisl (env) of tho mb irabUanllro /y, wn', become* <fy 
an I tlmllarly tho lllathro eynjuncllon then, hecoroe* rf<J 'Wo cren find the word 
f.olor«J«5, cl the rhangfil to ftlarJo 

The dcclcnrim of nonai follom tho mual north weitcm na;a.*ihanl fomu. Tho 
tiimlnatlrr* of itrcraj; maymllnc e ba«** end* tn not d and It* oblique form and plural 
end* In d n'jl d Thus gkt^ n hone oblique form gkvfO Thoro I* tho nmal locallro 
In ? a* in plyT"* on n horw Tho acent eft*o Itowercr tahr* the po»lpo*Ilion ondi* 
rcpdarlt ernpfayrd Indore the p\*t tenvaot tran*hlro rerbi 
Th'* u*tial po*tpf**ltlotti aro-^ 

l)%tlrr accuMllTo HS gd (loratlro of the prnltltrl tJ (l>^rrowod from Uin 
dijttinl) trf (a Qujsntl form), (PanJibI) 

Aldatlrr ifl #'»• W5 (ffom near) OcnlUrr gi (B^Sri) *v (Mirwipl) td 
lllladielinll lyxatlrc r*l 

?otaril«ra U oW a* a tlpn of lheat;cnt eavt m In na rd dlny ho garo j Jin 
br wtem The praltlre po*tpo*ltIon* end in d when acrcelog with a noun In the loca 
lire a* In tnJifi* forthl* In ooe®*o wo bare nf thr locatlro of tho Oojar&tl 
prnitUe luffix od rii^ to eHllaf*n^ writli tl>* basic* Ild I* a«ed as tho sign 
of tho acematiTT In fur Jtidr('*dd, what the iwiDO were eating 

The rcratlro partlele (i when oddre«*Iop rom and rt when addressing women 
Tb'* obllqtr' plaral *om<*llmr* md* In oo a* In IlnjaribinL Thu*, ^^:Aof| utJ In 
eye* } on (h*“ fc^ 

A* a ecn«Tal rule lllnduitfint and Panjild firm* are also freely u*cd lo that 
tboopli Irvscil on IUj**thiDl, the botruairo It r**mtlallr mixed in eharinler 

Th" naorwal* arc a* in TIImkrttinL It will bo ooUocd that tho form d1 for 
two, which wo met in the Central Prcrrinee% I* not found in tho Lshanl of tho Ponjab 
The £lf*t two personal pronotm* aro a* foUovf Tho agent ease h Iho lamo os the 
nomlnaUro — 

Jfti I by mo mJhJri, my ; mfl kkS to mo knot wc!, by ui ; Aaaidrd our 
THartki thou, by lhco| tkdru thy fom (» regular Hojaslhinl and Qajaritl 
form) yombyrott /AtrirO yoor 

In both pronoun* nind6*l4nt forma aro also firrlr cmplorci 
‘lle’*tbat l*Aor tcoA oblique ilngulard, nom pi orceA oblique plural &or 
(in WobaTealw»form*llkoa*lfpAor-a»if Inthathonw wH^mnJkmS in that country 
TrAoryoA I* tbU’ l-gi (accu*atlTc), H j I*i7y ofthbonoj i»iK gkOfd gl ttvtar 
the ago of thbl>or«c 

Other pronominal form* are wboiyd-rd (acQ.) what foim, WA yil who? H-gS 
whoio ? id, Hw? what ? if( ttd-k (wifh lUjaiUianl plconaatlc k) bow many ? 

fig 
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BANJAEi OE LABHANi. 


Ohar-go, of the house, is regularly used to mean ‘ one’s own,’ like the Hiadostani 


ap’‘‘na 

The verh suhstantive is thus declined in the present 


Sing 

Pinr 

1 

S, S, sS 

a 

a 

2 

e, f 

B, 5 

1 

3 

i 

e 

a, e. 

The following forms are also used • — 

Sing 

Plnr 

1 

haigo, onhatgo 

haigS, chhaxgS 

2 

haxgo, ohhatgo 

haxga, ohhatga 

8. 

haxgO, ohhaxgO 

haxgS, ehhaxga 


Note that, as in Northern Gu]arati, the second person singular is the same as the first 
person smgular. Note, also, that aU persona of the plural end m a 

Thnally, hm or cTihai can he used for any person of the present tense. This also 
ocours in Gu 3 arati dialects. 

The past tense is do, hggd-dd, or chhegd-dd. The masculme plural is dd, hegd-dd, 
or chhegd-dd 

The simple present tense of the fimte verb takes the following forms Thus, * I 
strike,’ etc — 


Sing 

Plur 

1 

m<frS 

mara 

' 

2 

wtSrw 

mare 


3 

mSre 

mare 



The Present Definite is formed as m Rajasthani and Gujarati, by conjugating the 
verb substantive with the simple present, and not with the present participle Thus, 
mat mdi u-du, I am striking. Similarly we have an Imperfect khdve-dd, they were 
eating. 


Tlie Ruture has s for its characteristic letter as in eastern Rajasthani and Gujarati. 
It IS conjugated as follows ‘ I shaU strike, etc ’ 


Snig 

Plnr 

1 

mSrUs 


2 

maroi 

mar'ss. 

3 

1 


mSr'san, mSr’sS 







^iitKOT or Linous. 


There la a fatoro f anlre parUoiplo in b^, arhich can also bo Tuod for the fnhiTe, as 
In it is to bo done Le^ (wo) shall da 

The Itoporatiro la as usual. Thtxs, dMhdd, giro awaj’ Bpeoial fonns arc 
briog with tbo IU]asth&Dt pleonaatio s; cat;i3/d brcomo cMSfJg ga 

It seems that tho sjUable gd (femlnino gt) maj bo added to all thoso forms wlthcmt 
atlccling the sense Thus, drd'jrO» it ma/ oomo eJtdM^gb It Is proper ehdffi-glt go ye 

W0mC3L 

Tho pail partidpio ends in ib Tbos, oidrfd itruok From (his past tonsee ore 
formed exacllj' as in Ulnd&st&nL. That, tndriS he stniolc d glS ho went The 
Perfect tomcUmcB comhinrs tho past partldplo with tho rerb substantiro ioto ono word. 
Thu' AyS for 6i&*3 I haro come 

Kat^Vf to do, males Its pail partldplo or tlnd 1^10 Is also used to mean 
‘said, as In Gujirill. 

Tho present partidplo is mdr*/0 striking tho Inttnltlrc, »dr“ji5 to itrlko and the 
oonjUDdlTO participle mdr mdr-gf orwdr-W haring struck. 

In Hoteufft* canted to feed, wo haro a causal rerb formed bf suflixing d/* as in 
Hfijatthinl. 

The flnl two spedmens of Inbinl of tho Punjab como from Lahore They arc a 
rerskm of the Parablo of the Prollgal Son and a folk tong 
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ladaai or laraaki 

(PisraiCT Lano&E.) 

Specimen I 

Fk bands g6 dO ohhftrfi di. O-gB-mS'dl nind nO bJpG-gfl 

One (ko #o»f were He^ounper~ig faiker^o 

klil, bapd }6 ghsjrifO sbSb 6 I-gfi-mH-dl jO mtt kbS 

ff-wes-iold Jatkef wAat tMf j^perfg it tkit^^infron wiaf me-to 


hi .6 &T6-PA woh 

dfr-thfi&a 

To 

un rA 

Cl khS s&rO sbab 

ikare may-comr 

pice-<iiwf 

And 

AfM hy 

Afin to wkole property 

wSt dlnO 

\)hOr-»ir& 

din 

naUT da 

pnj rtyS 

riffnn 

kadny^ldM tan-fltn 

Stamy 

dayt 

■of leertf patted, 

tke-yousger 

ohbCra n» wb-tan 

katthO ksr-llyO, 

to dhr 

mul k*mS 

tuf-giyCL 

nn-ii oU-nnylhlit} 

iegetkfr •eoi'iBaJe 

and fet 

eosntrir^M 

be-teeni'Ctoay 

Hobbs nn tS ]i bS 

ctrO 

mM 

Inch pani mS 

ujdr-dina. 


Tkert Ai" bl gonc-karing Ike-vkoie pre^ertg debavekerf-in tcat-wtted-cuag 
TarA un rO sdrO mil kharoh lai-lln&. TTuS mulk-^oS 


jrieo /Ae-tcide froperty tpe»t teat-made Thai ctmniry’iM 

tqt 
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baro kal par-gayo. Tave u-kbo lorb jpai-an lagi. Wob tma 
a-great famine fell Then him-fo want to fall legan. Se that 
mul'k-ma ek ganra-ala-kare rah-pano, te un-re u-kho ghar-ki 

country-in one milage-man-near remained,^ and him-hj him-as-for hia-oum 

paali-ma siir cbarawau waste tonyo * te un-re ap-M S 

field-in swine grazing for it-was-sent and him-by himself those 

obbiUar-ne kare gbar-go pet bbar-lino, ,ie-ra sur kbave-daj 


husks- of 

with 

his-own belly filled, what 

the-swine 

eatmg-were. 

koi-ne 

u-kbo 

kba-n 

diyo Tave u-kbo 

akal 

ai, un-re 

any-one-by 

hvm-to 

anythmg-not 

was-given Then him-to 

senses 

came, him-by 

kio, 

‘ mbara bapu-ga 

kitbia-bi manas 

kaul 

kbavi, te 

it-was-said, 

‘ my 

father-of 

many-even servants 

loaves 

eat, and 

un-ke-di 


kitbi6-bi 

wadb-rabe. 

te mai 

iba bbukbo 


them-of-from how-miich-even is-left-over-and-above) and I here hungry 
pane marU-o. Mai iba-di utbus, te gbar-ga bapu dhai 

fallen dying-am I here-from will-arisen and my-own father near 

]aus, te u-kbo kabus, “ bapu, mai Parbnesar*g6 pap kio, 
1 -unll-go, and him-to I-wiU-say, ^‘father, by-me Qod-of sm was-done, 

te thaio vi pap kio , mai tharo cbboro kabawan 36g6 nabf 
and thy even sm was-done , I thy son to-be-called woi'thy not 

nbo, mu-kbo gbai-ga kama sar^kbo ]an. ” ’ Te wob utbio, - 

remained , nie-to your-own servant like thmk. ” ’ And he arose, 

gbar-ga bapu kol gio, par tave wob bari dur do, u-ga bapu-ne 

his-own father near went, but still he very far was, his father-by 


u-kbo dekb-linO, te u-kbo tars ai 5 ar wob daurio, u-kb§ 

him-to ' it-was-seen, and him-to compassion came and he ran, him-to 

gala-kare la-lino, te u-kb§ cbumio Te cbbore-ne u-kbo 

neck-near it-was-applied, and him-to it-was-kissed And the-son-by hvrn-to 

kio, ‘bapu, mai Par“meaar-g6 pap kino, te tbari akban-ma 

tl-was-said, ‘father, by-me God-of sin was-done, and thy eyes-m 

gunab kino, mai tbaro obboro kabawan jogo nab? nbo.’ 
sm was-done, I thy son to-be-called worthy not remained ’ 


Par bapu-ne gbar-ga manas-nU ki6, ‘ bara obanga tukVa 

Sut father-by hts-own servants-to it-was-said, ‘ very good clothes 

/ 

kadb li-as, te u-kbS bbarab , te i"gap batb-ma cbballo 

taking-oiit bring, and him-to put-on , and this-one-of hand-tn ring 

bbarao, te i-ga godan-m5 palmi bbarao , te a kbaje ar 
put-on, and this-one-of feet-in shoes put-on, and come"" lel-us-eat and 


razi b63e, kyo-30 yob rabaro cbboro mar-giy6-d5, te pber 
happy let-us-be, because-that this my son dead-gone-was, and again 



bULTCT or uooii:. 


COl 

TT^i jWpariW t ytili l(lfiria*gf6^ i li* mil pitflW- * To khmhl 
if Ac t o»rf /anttii'lfcooif if And \liappiiieti 

l«»mn hxf 

TV 0 »p, trv to cht^rfu fnlll m.^ dO. T«»f woh ili> (c ghnr^ 

Nf A'» cfdrr »oi JUtdA* t(»u U Ken Ae rowc aal Aobic-o/" 

its on «ii U lo t»ich*l\ »ontO. Tc on ru glmr-gi 

■iMf <*4rw A«n-i/ «»W<3 fr-i f datt'dnj irtHtCJri /»vf Urn by hii-cva 

mV‘fa*-nO-ia^-il m\rl |r ptjchhls 3^ti Iti 

ia ^-^rrrr^ f -i^frt^n ote t9 rar^nj/c onJ Ac*ra«-cit<si HU vkoi 

Hnri/-h4 7 Tr un rf 6k!* lls ihsrt bh^ft al«' to 
f /* A^Bi4y Ala fo /Ajr irj/Af/* com^ [$ ant 

iblti !4pl 0^ k»Ql clifxf4 cJihjrij 6 nVU-kap 

flj ykUrt^fr Inr^jJ titt tk( 0 -m Al« ^ inppiitctt tdlk 

l*p rO If* »reii cVaiU ti 4 « !** Rhaf»mi aJhT jttTAiI*. 


co»rAt 

And 

he 

*»;rf 

AcMmi*, 

oaj A? 

irol 

ffoimg tent 

Ir 

wlOA 

IVliV 

Ais 

b kh^' 

tar‘1 rkICi, 

Tc 

TiU^r/ 

/rttlrr 

ontiiJe 

fMne o« 1 

Ala to fuffYo/yHMi 

made 

And 

UC f4 

jnwib 

d 


gbar-irA 

l«Ayb»pQ 

iio 


jfTXA 

Alt*.ly 


f/frtiJLsrtV 

liCKVH 

/ilker^lo 

If teat tctlJ, 

tymuck 


1 irS 

null 

lUrl tabl U) «Arl W 

mat 

Ihlru 

m*ay 

}farf 

tf-me 

tif terrier Jtmr>lt any 1 me teea 

ty me 

Iky 

Lla 

fdit 

e I 

1^'^i 

Uu4ib) 

tb 

rob LM 

buk*iu 

nalif 


•&r *< 


ntrerlketfii (ytke 

Br*fo 

a ffMl 

not 

dro* 


mai 

plafjA 

\n IVbtj 

rAtl 

kart 6. 

Par 


tin! 

/ 

nyn^f* 

/nendido A ppy 

raljlf AocC made 

JJtil 

Ut/- Ibirt jTib 

ra k\ 

jin h' 

tUlrv lAru 

mAl 

kaaj rf pal 

*lr« Iky tkti 

eon 

e*sme 

trim fy 

Iky akeJt 

property 

karlolt-oa 


t]jAr*^lc^f4s Ifad'lA' 16 kaol khawIrlrO 

tktfo/ im-Tftmrm ly tkcf trend teafande'ftrte M/fti 
Te unHf* 6 k)»^ kKs ol rUiOtn, tb roiU mliArb karO I* 
^nJ Al«»4f il« to O $xm Ikon olKayt me tcllk art 

t<» |frj-k»ttn mhlN cbUal thirw! ^ j yoh ckAkVEO db Uam riUi 

«i»d rtairre^ ^tnC if tklne-^ren U tkU proper teae tee happy 

ie kLtitbl k%r*IA, kyJUjb yoh thirO 

^Aagfif Iten end kappinett *Ao*M JLrrf made teeaute Ikal tkU Iky 
tbib mr^bJb* to pbPr jl |tirlb4 to woJi kharib^fflO-du, 

trc^Afr iJeaJ»yone*tfai and agalti ahctdfttime'U and ka htl^gone-tcat 
If roll i*rl * 

and /onnd-WeomeAt' 
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LABANI or LABlNKl. 


(Lahoee Bisteiot.) 

Specimen II. 


Obalo, 

ri obboriyo, 

rukb'ri obal'je-gi. 


Gome, 

0 girls. 

{to-)iree to-go 


Rukb“ri 

ob^-ke 

te 

ka-bo karibo ri. 


Tree 

gone- having 

and 

what-0 i8-to-he-done 0. 


Rukb“ri 

obal-ke 

te 

bbaya kbol'bd 

ri. 

Tree 

gone-having 

and 

brother{-with) tt-is-to-be-played 0. 

Rukb'ri. 

cbal-be 

te 

kasida kadb'bo 

riL 

Tree 

gone-having 

and 

iieedle-worle is-to-be-drawn 

0. 


Ohalo, olilioriyo, baude cbal'‘3e li. 

Oome, girls, out come O. 

Baude obal-ke ka banabo n. 

Out gone-liavmg tohat ts-fo-be’tnade 0. 

Baude cbal-ke bela toifbo li. 

Out gone-having long-grass ts-to-he-cui 0. 

Bela tbr-ke te savra kbekbo ri 

Long-grass cut-having and sSwa ^s-fo-be-jjlaged 0. 

Nbatho, ri ohhoriyoi mug'']ia aya ri. 

Sun, 0 girls, Mughals have-come O. 

Tam mat uiiatbo, ri ckhoriyo, liam Labana xL 

You not run, O girls, we Ldhands 0. 


Je tarn Labana beta, do mode kalai le 
If you Lahdnds were, then on-shoulder stichs 0. 
Je tarn Labana h.6ta do dhila kachbota re. 

If you Labdnds were, then loose waist-hand O 

Je tarn Labana bota, do matbe pmdi re. 

If you Labdnds were, then on-forehead turbans 0 

Tam, ri obboriyo, ke-re tande gio ? 

You, 0 girls, what-in-qf m-camp are {you) ^ 

Ham-36 obbori Gu3ar-ge tande giB. 

We-verily girls Oujar-in-of in-camp are, 

Kaun veba3e kbar^vo, kaun veba3e obbit? 

Who buys red-cloth, who buys calico ? 


macbave 

mahes. 


Kbar°w6 

Sed-cloth 


gbam-kar 

noise 



filAtCCT or LAnOTlK 


cos 

khnr*wft haartyO rrhSjG kluir*Tr6 

7*a/ArTM»4aw bryi ry<f*Wof*» dcuykter^n-late fray# callcc, rtd-tlotk 

phlin kir ttfiehlT? 
meh* nalft 

Kifcl k *t 6 khnr*ril kil*na k 61 diMt KharV5 

J7«f-naf6 roerf rrt/*<fa/6 Ao«>h«^A ;tare&aifd) cattco Jl^-cloik 

pliAm Vlr mnfUlT? 
ntdn falf$ 

KhaT*w6 6lh mj 6y kliftr*«C, dai poj 61 

Ttd-<\ti\ rfjrif rtJ^fotk tfn j!art}$ i$-cilainfd {eentft) 

ckkil, ctom Vlr rev‘1l6T^ kliaf*w6 
moii^ main rfd-fittk 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING 

(1) Ccmr, frrjv taa tfrr * 

(2) • we drt K wp en to* tna'f 

(3) VTp *11111 po Irt the tn^ Their wo »ha11 iport iHtli onr brethren and do 

needle- wotV 

(41 Owie iHrKc<nnomrt, 

(6) If wr iro irtjt, whflt *baU we dol* 

(C) When wr trn onl, wp ilinll ml Jons pran* 

(i) \od WP iVall fiVnjr the •port* of the nvmtb of 66w*n 

r*ffr <t (tntp e/ J/wgitl pi^hr$ 

I?) Ron nwtir, plri* herr H • Irrop of Mojbot*. 

(0) (7VJI/a;:^fe) l>) ool ran owar erirl*. Wo nro Lohini*, 

(10) * If pw vrte IjoHSnAs yea wool 1 cirry »tlcV» oa jmr »}joaldm. 

(11) If yw wrrp IaMoIs Toor w»l tUaod* would ho Ioom 

(I*) If yoo were IaMoV* tou wonU bare piwil torbani on your bcmli 

(15) O plfl* In whal Tfllatfr do yon Ufol 
(1 i) ‘ Wo plrl* lire in a (IuJap TllUtre 

(1 j) * M bo wanl* to buy red cloth *nd who want* to boy oblnti ? Tho red oloUi 
tnakei * nol*e' 

(10) * The father in law hayi rel cloth and Ibe daopbter In law boyi cbinti Tbe 
rrd doth make* a ooi*e 

( 17 ) * How moeh red oloth wa* poroWod and how mooli ohlott? Tho red cloth 
oiakoa ft noHe 

(16) ' Bight yard* of rod cloth were pordavd and ten yarda of oblnti The rod 
doth make* a noire 


• 1 m Mt «*T« *1 cW wrMbl Itu/ 


U*n«*il rfi cMk tw Ml*. 
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LABANT of KANGF^A. 

The Labani of Kangra does not differ from that of I^ahore. There are only a feir 
local peculiarities. As a specimen, I give an mterestinS folk-tale 

We may note the following few divergencies fiom ’R'O seen in Lahore 
The locative of the gemtive as well as the sign conjunctive participle is 

sometimes written gai instead of ge, Por the dative w® 9^ (I'-ot Q-ii-d him (not 

hli^ The sign of the locative is rtiau 

The datives of the first two personal pronouns are fo me , ta-hhu, to thee 

Wolt, that, and yoh, this, have fe min ine forms, toah and ^ nominative singular 
Thus, %oah ant desl, she will give the explanation , toali J^9^^ dlsl, that place (fern ) 
appeared, yah {hat, understood) this ^iffioult. In Kajasthani 

these pronouns have also such femumie forms. 

The same two pronouns have tine and %ne for theif oblique forms smgular Thus, 

une janand-ne, by that woman, ^ne hdt~gu, to this thing; 

‘ What ? ’ IS hah, and ‘ anything ’ hau 

Among verbal forms note thb as well as do for ‘ wf^ ’ haras, I shall do , des, I 
will give , desl, she will give The past participle is spd^f with y , not t Thus, dehhyb, 
seen 

[ No. 16.] 
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LABANI. 


(KANGEA LlS'TUtOT) 


Lk manas nauk“ri de-kai 

A man service given-having {fnljill^^^ 

Age paide-mai andheri rat-gu kuch^® 

Further-on the-road-m darh mght-at sometoh^^'^ 


ghar-gu ayo-tho. 

honie-to oome-toas. 

rah“na-gi salah 
stopping-qf intention 


hul. Adh“rato hoyo, to u-ne dekhyo janana-ne ghar-ko 

hecanie Midnight hecame, then hini-hy toas-seeil: looman-hy hei-oion 

beta yar-gai kahe lag-gai j^ataralyo Une manas-ne 

son ihc-lover-at-of at-the-oi'der joined-havtng fp^s-hilled That man-hy 
me bat-gu dekh-gai saghala-taf mhal rahyo Une janana-gu 

this occurrcnce-io seen-havtng morning-tiU there stayed That looman-to 

me bat-gu bhed puchliyO ki, *ine bd*®’S^ de, ki 

this niaiter-to secret tcas-asled that. Him ^icantng give, that 


ynr-gai kahe lag-gai beta-gu mar-diO ? Eai, 

lovci-al-of at-the-saying Joined-having ihe-son-io was-hilled? What, 


ta-khii beta pyarO nal do?’ Une janana-fi® jawab dio kai, 

thce-to the-son dear not loas?^ That tcoman-^y answer icas-given that, 
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ao5 

' In6 ant lalo5, tan nibW bahM j0l6 ji j mat 

IhU nailer^ mean{nff ii-ta^be^ateH /*«■ f*jr tUitr luar go I 

- chitU dlyfl TVah ta khQ ant dBaL TFoli minaa chlthl 
(a)'leHer gfa She ikee-h pteanfag teill~gtco Tkat ma«i ike-ieiter 

l6-gni tl-gl boh'nl ]0la gay*. OhltM dCkh-gai kahyO 

teleo^ktftimg ler^f altlor necr toent Tkt-Uiter uen kaving U-v/at^mid 

Id ]6th4 nt‘wnT^ E anr j^thi baiMl 

ikat ^et{ ikt-nonlk) Sundag-cn jxww end afiralbom hid 

kCrO lB-4; maT ta Ithfl. ant dSa* Woh mfinaa jfethi at^rtuvgil 

icri/l bring I ikeP'to tneanlng telll^ffipo Tket omh eldett Snndag^on 

boV.*rt 16-lcar ayO tJnft janfini n6 (AanVO bfilil-diyO, 

(a )goel tahtn keting catn^ Thai tooman^j a-faad platform toan^repared 
bakMi gfl fltliO ktjA KmdhCkT^ JlkO la-diy6 anr imS 

tk^oaldo itanding np tem made vennUion^ wtark wet-applied and that 
iaiBa**gQi hath mat tal'rriir dl, anr kahyO ki tsTfi mat 
pian-in-qf iflitd'ia a tteord xoaa-giten and it wet t&id that token I 

ta khQ ifirat tarea, tan td baV^-gd tJnS janina nS kafl 

tkee-io tign tnahe tke* thou ike-goat to kHl That woman bf tome 
mantia parh*gal tarat dL "C nfl baV*rd kitarfiJyft. 

ineanietlent recited knelag tke-tlgn teae-gloen nim-bg tke-goet loat-hilled 

TVob roijuu Icah dfikhO kf mat Ck ban mat chhtyfl kOl 
That tnen wkat did ke-ur that J one forett-in em aug 

T n>^ r»Mi najar nat fit; phlrat>pblnt na]aT>inat ayd Sk 
mn» (ta) tlgkt not comet toandering-aboui HgkHn eatne one 
gOl-HiO ghar dlsyO kO bObO doL tT kni a]6-dnilS pbirat 

roaait*i houte tea teen ang door not wet It-of round-about walkiwg 

ribyd, anr kOI bidh nS npar charbyO. Ton ghar-mat 6k 

I remained and towie meane-bg up I-eUmhrd Then the-honte-in oa$ 

pal^ dlsL Ghar mat ntaryd, kbfit blohhanfi blobbyO tbfi 

/atIcZ#r wat-teen The-hontt-in 1-deteemd^ bedtiead bedding tpread teat 
apar minoi kCl nat dd. Kbit par obnp-gnp a6-gay& 

Eiit man ang not xeet Tke-bedtlead-ou guietJg J went-iotleep 

In6 gbar-gl mSlkaij obir pari thl Veh Eb tan kBl 

This ionte-qf ownere fonr fairirt were Tkeg oame fken tome 

p\VTi 10 minai inbS aOyE d6kb*kar/ kaban lagl 

ttrange *J» a tkere tleeping teen-kantng thrg^beoame-qfratd io teg theg hegan 
Id, MabAiftj n6 ham-kbil ban mat mEnwa bali-dlyO I khd kafl ^ 

tkat Ood-bg n*-to ike-foretl in a man kat-been-eummoned tkts-one-to onglking 
miif knbO. Un janina nS gilfih knr kO nni m&nat-gQ kad 
not tag Tkone toomen-bg eonneU katlng-made tkat ua»-to angiking 
na*f kabyO. TarE Trnb jig-paryi, tO d kbd kharf kbaa kbip gd. 
not wot taid. When ke wohe-mp, ikeu kim to terg-good food 

t B 
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diyoj aur u-kliu “ dMrya kara-diyb. Ine dliab-ne u-khu. 

loas-giveUi ^and him-to comfort toas-mnde This manner-tmih Jmn-to 

das paTid“iali din klitu^ak det-rahi, aur apas-mai 

ien fifteen days food they-eonUnmd-to-gi'oe, and themsehes’in 

tui-ko bado pyar bo-gayo. \ 

them-to great affection became 

nn manas-ne ek dm par^-gu kahyo ki, ‘tarn tave 

That man-by one day the-fairies'to it-was-said that) 'you when 

sail karan chali-jao, tan mai ek“lan darap-jaS.’ Pari-ne 

loathing to-mahe go, then 1 alone afratd-become' The-fairies-hy 

i-kbu gbar-gi knfi]i de-di, anr kabyo ki, ‘pbalam 
this-one-to the-house-of hey was-given, and it-was-said that, ' such-and-such 

kotb'‘ri-gu mat ngbar^je; anr sab k6th“ri ngbar-ge 

room-to not open, and all-{other) the-rooms opened-having 


dekbat-rab'' 3 e.’ In kbnsi-niai ek mabino gnjar gayo , yeb 

loohing-remann* This hapj}iness-in one month hamng-passed went , those 

pari n-ki janana ban-gai, anr "vrob nn-ka kbasam. 

fairies his wives became, and he their husband 

£k dm nn§ manas-ga dil-mai ai, nki ‘ ne kotb'ii.-gfi. 

One day that man-of the-mind-into it-came, that 'those rooms-io 
ngbar*ge dekb'^ni cbab'^e’ Une kotb'in-gu ^ ngbarap-gi 

opened-having to-see it-is-proper ’ That room-to opemng-for 

pari nab kari-cb. n-ne koibbi ngbari Tan 

(by)-the-fairie8 prohibition made-wae him-by the-room loas-opened Then 

nne k6tb“ri-mai gadbo mandhyo disyo PaPna n-ki magar-par, anr 

that room-in an-ass tied-up uoas-seen. A-saddle its baoh-on, and 

jaia saman aswari-go u-ki magar tbo Qadho keban lago 

jewelled trapping iiding-foi' its baok{-on) was. The-ass to-say began 

ki, ‘ tn a, mbare-par cbarb-ja , mai ta-kbn tbori der-mai 

that, ' thou come, me-on mount-up , I thee^to a-short while-in 

badi dur-taf sail kara-ge y^ pnja-des ’ Wob 

a-great distance-to a-jaunt camed-io-mahe-havimg here will-brmg' That 

manas aswar bo-gayo. GadliO asman-gn udyo, anr ek ban-mai ^a-paryo, 

man i ider became. The-ass the-shy-to flew, and one forest-in alighted, 

dheri-pnr pbiran lago, gand“giv kban lago 
manure-on to-wall-about began, dirt to-eat began 


PtiS manas-ne sam‘^yo, ‘ gadlio bbukbo cbbai, kau kha 

That man-by tt-ioas-ihought, 'the-ass hungry is, something eating 

P'^ 1^'*’ -^P ntnr-gc dauak so-gajO. 

diinltng Ict-it-tale Ue-himself dismounted-having at-once wcnt-to-sleep. 

P.inak akb lag-gal Akb ugbaii tan kab dekhyo ki 

At-once eye closed. Tye opened then what was-seen that 
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gad ho 

mbs 

nol 

rabyO 

aur unB iagnb 

bak*pa 

the-au 

fJlfr* 

not 

remained 

and that place the-goai 

kfltrO-dO, 

Ttab 

jujoh 

dUb 

UnB 

janSnS-jOlfl danr-gB 

HUed-tca$ 

that 

place 

toae-teen 

JHo/ 

woman-near mthhaving 

gaj^l 

kahap 

lagO 

a 

'makhft 

6k bBri 

pbfir 

he-tefat 

fo-aojr 

ke-began that 

me 

one time 

again 

mbR puja-dB. 

Tau 

unB jinSnS nfi jaTrfib 

dlyO Id, 

jah 

there eauee'io'reaeh 

Then 

that tooman-bf antwer 

teae-giten that 

tUs 

muthkal chhoi nb 

to 

gbar-kS 

jCthA bflia-gil iB-a. Tau 

ina? 

difficult 

/* now thott 

ihlne-otcn 

Jfraf bom eon bring Then 

2 

pujd-diyEL 

TiyB 

kabyO 

tlyB hi 

jBib& 

bS{i*ga I6*fiy0, 

aur 

cri//-conrfy 

Jntt-oi 

it^woe-tald so 

the-firet-bom 

eon-to he-broughi 

(md 

bak*ri-gl 

jtijnh 

tmfi ]an&n&*n6 

ncB bOta gO 

ubO-ka^dlyO 

aur 

thc-goat-qf 


Naf teoPtaihbf 

that eon to 

etandhg-wae-made 

and 


talVir anB rnSnaa^ hitb-maT dl, anT mantra pa^ban lagL 
ili^txccrd /Aat ta<n^ kand-i» and inccuinUom to-recite $lt« began 

Ibri bakhat tSrat-gC iyO, W tal‘Trar nnB taana*-g 4 hitb-ma-dl 

TT'ken tk^^lgn-qf cam» then ihe'tioord that man-^ kand-in/rom 

IB«U< kl. pasb, ta khb kOl ant nal ayO? 

that bnite tiee^lo anj meaning not hat-come f 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING 

A man -wai once coming bom© from •errico, and n» he ttm benighted on the imT 
fitopped for tbo night in a vargide house. At midnight bo butt a ^roman kill her son at 
the instlt^ation of her loror ITo ttayed whoro be vrn» till morning »n 3 then aihed her 
for an exjdanation of her oonduot. !• not mid ho, thino otto wn dear to thee P 
Bbo replied If tbon rnint an cxpIanatioB thou must go to my ilgtor I Trill gh-e thee a 
letter to her and iho irill giro thee tbo explanation. 

Bo tbo man took the letter to the Troman ■ albior and Trben the latter had read it, 
she *aW Como to mo on tho flrst Sunday of next month Trlth a firit born gofxt, and I 
ttIII giro yon tbo explanation. Bo on (bo lint Sunday of the noxt month the mun 
brou^t bor tbo goat Sho had prepared a wcrifldal platform on Trbldi abo made tbo 
goat to atand, and ibe put a Termilloo mark on it» foTohend. Then abe gare a nrord into 
tho man a hand and tald, When I giro tboe the rign Idll tbo goat Then ihe redted 
some inoantatioDf and garo the lign The man killed tho goat and lo and behold, he 
immodiatcly fonnd himself in tbo mHdle of o forett, Tritb not a aonl near him. Ho 
Trandered about till be oomo to a round looking bouje Trithont a door He Tralked round 
It and tomebow or other managed to climb up tbo Trail and to got down inside. There 
bo found a bedstead and bedding but nobody Tras tbero, bo be quietly lay dorru cm the 
bed and Trent to sloop 

Now the ownert of this botao were four fialrfoa. TThen they oamo home they Trere 
quito frightened to aeo a strange man^ end they mid among tbemsolres, God has sent ut 
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a man in the middle of this forest. Let us not say anything to him ’ So they said 
nothing to him, and when he awoke they put nice food before him, and did all they 
•could for his comfort In this way they tended him for some ten or fifteen days, and 
they all became quite fond of him and he of them 

One day the man said to them, ‘ When you go out for a stroU, I am always afraid 
of bemg alone ’ So they gave him the keys of the house, and told him that he might 
amuse himself by lookmg into aU the rooms, except one, and into that room he was not 
to go After a month had passed they got on so weU. together that they took him for 
their husband, and he took them for his wives 

One day it came mto the man’s head that he would look through the rooms of the 
house, and he opened the door of the room which the fairies had told him not to enter 
In the room he saw an ass It had a saddle on its back, and jewelled trappings. The 
ass said to him, ‘ Mount my back, and I will take thee for a nde for a great distance in a 
moment of time, and then I will bnng thee safely back here.’ So the man got on its 
hack, and the ass flew up to heaven, and when it came down again, it alighted m a forest. 
It began to walk about on a dunghill and to eat the dirt. The man thought that 
the ass was hungry, and got off to give it something to eat and drink. No sooner had 
he dismounted than lie fell mto a deep sleep When he awoke and opened his eyes, the 
ass was no longer there, and he found hims elf in the very place where he Lad killed the 
goat. Ho ran up to the woman, and asked her to send him back again to his home with 
the fames She rephed, ‘ This is a difficult thing to do. If you will bimg me your first- 
born son, I will be able to send you there ’ As soon as she had finished, he went and 
fetched his eldest son, and the woman made the boy stand on the platform on which 
the goat had previously stood She put a sword mto the man’s hand and began to recite 
her moantations When the time came for her to make the sign to strike the mortal 
blow, she snatched the sword from his hand, and said, ‘Thou brute, dost thou not yet 
understand why my sister killed her child to please her lover ? ’ 


Except those received Horn the district of Muzaffargarh, all the remammg Labani 
specimens leceived from the Punjab are m the same language as that of those just 
given Eurther examples are therefore not necessary. 

The specimens received from Muzaffargarh are qmte different This district is 
separated from Bikaner by the north of the State of Bahawalpur, and the Muzaffargarh 
Labani specimens are m ordinary Bikaneri. A few hues from the commencemont of 
n folk-tale which m itself is not of great interest, and is moreover not very decent, 
will show this 

Ek saudagai saudag*ii-ne gi6. Saudagar-zadi 

tnercliaiit trade-fov ioent. The-mercliaiif s-iotfe 

Padshahi-ro wnzir ek buddhi-nc kahe lago, 

Tlie-ltngdo})i-of tlie-toazlr an old-woman-to to-say began, 

dhuri j.io, marc-la-re majlas kaia ’ 

near go, mc-taith vittmacy male ’ 

It IS unnecessary to give more. It will be seen that the above is ordmaiy Bikaneri 
I may mention, however, that m this dialect the word for ‘ two * isdj, as m the Labham 
of the Central ProiTnces 


ek^li rahi, 
alone remained 

‘ saudagar-zadi 
* the-mercJiant's'mfe 
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LABANT of GUJARAT 

At an oxamplo of tho Labluinl (loaolljr called * ) of Gajaiat, 1 glyo an 

extract from a roiiion of tho Pambla of the Prodigal Son received from tho dl^ct of 
tho ranch ilahalc It vrill bo teen that It foUoin the Fanj&bl Labftnl in an 

initial h to ^ Thai of beootnot gi and itZ, that, booomet g1 I bavo not found any^ 
intianoct of the change of i to d, wliloh ebo ocotui in the Panjob. At nill be teen 
from tbo ipcdmen the dialect it In other rotpoots a mixtoro of Oujadltl and lEalrL 
Amongtt tpcoial pccuUoHUes, we maj noUco the change of i to o In wordi like 
Jan for din a day and aa^/jw for nfita/jrd be vent ont Bo, d beoomet a in 
for pifT^bd to joumoy U'heoonm a in Mafah for tavllr a cou nt r y ; e^A for 
prodigal, and gamdfd for ^aiBdjrd vastod. All theto alto occur In oolloqnial Oujaritl 
Tho usual postposition of the agent cam it ni but wn h&re aUo gi iR & gi gam^i 
ho umtccL The denwnitratlro pronoun it fl or ef 

[Na 17] 
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LABAHL 

(PismoT Fakoh MaiULt.) 

£k manakh gO dO ohbOm ib&. T1 mC-gi ntnA oblidm nC fi>ga 
Om tnaihh ttn tow teero Tim-dtHif the-jfovnger ton^bf kiw^-of 

did& gi klyO gh *m&ra bhig^b jb mfil avb 11 ma^gb 

fatler lo f/'trawofd that mf thart^f vhot prepertf cvae$ tkpt wte-te 

db. Ptohbb nb mil>mb>thl bbig p&4 

glte JJtcneardt ihaV* fatherly propertf-tn'/reiM Wti-^ tiore lavittg-ditidad 
diyb. Thb4& dan k64b nank chhbri nb tab znal 

•cot^cft Jfaa dayt o/ftriearrft tie-gonnger ton'bp ail proptriy 

bhigb kar'^iyA n6 dorTci malaV phar*wi nakilyb. N6 

Elected teat-made aad m~dtilaitt couairy to-Jottmey ke-teejif'Ciit And 

a4ia hbl Cl-gb B*gb mil gamiyb Jab 

prodigal Aaoiitg-heeome kim-iy klm-nf fia-properfjr toat-tqaandend TPhem 
Q>gi konb tab bb-rlyA nO malak mb bhirl kaj 
Aim-^ near all ditappeared and <ie«OMOifrjr^n a heavy famine fell 
tnbb ▼f'gb bhld pod^wi lagh Thhb Bpi maltk*gi Ibk kanS 

tkea him lo dlttreti iofall began Then that oannlry-ef o-perton near 

gayb, nO vT-gl tith mal-gayb B-gb ip^ khbt-mb 

ke-ieenl end kJm-of telik ta(xt>/ofted. kimffr kit-oten jWd-fn 

<JaV^ char^tri ghilyb mblyb. !pok*r78 jO khib&kl khiH, 

ticitff feeding for ke-Kot-teni Tke-tvoine tekat food nted-to-eai 

fi-gi thi yO fl-gl bhOkhl kokh bbartO pap fl-gS 

ik(d-<ffrom Ae kim-cf tke-kungry ieUy ke-Mted-io-Jlll bnt fiaf-ot^/hr 

t gb diyb nl 

Aha to ii-toat-given not 
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Tlic Bal.rupias or Malitams are a tribe who have Bcttlod in tlio Punjab districts of 
Gujrat and Sialkot A few, also, arc found in the State of Kapurthnla. They hare a 
dialect of their own, of which the following; speakers have been returned for this 

Survey — , 

Smlkot ... • ' ' 

Gujmt . . * * • 

Enpnrlbnla 


70 


Totai 


2.672 


riicir own tradition is tliat they came fiom Rajjnitana witli Baja Man Singh on 
the ocoa'^ion of his expedition to Kabul (Al) 1587), and that some of them settled in 
the neighboui’liood of their piosent seat on liis return from that country 

There is a Bahrup sub-tnbe of the Labanris of the Punjab, and Sir Benzil Ibbetson* 
has pointed out that the Labanas .and Mahtams closely resemble each otlicr 

Then language is nearly tlio same as that of the Labhanis of Berar, ie ,it !■; based 
on the dialects spoken m Northern Gujerat (of Bomba}) and in South-Western 
Bajputana It hence differs somewhat from the Labani of the Punj'ab, nhich, as we 
have seen, is moie nearly connected with Bagri 

As specimens of this dialect, I give a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and 
an account of the ongm of the tnbo as narrated b} a B.ahrfipia Both come from Sialkot 
It will be seen that the language differs but slightly from Bcrar Labhani, except that 
it 18 freely mixed with Panjabi. The specimens received from Gujmt arc similar, but 
have a stronger admixture of that language No specimens have been received fiom 
Kapur tb ala 

The following aic the principal cbaractonstics by wbicb ive can compare the 
language of the specimens with the Labhani of Bcrar. 

There is a tendency to metathesis, or tho interchange of consonants in the same 
word. Thus, ioaheli for haveU, a mansion 

There is the usual obhquo form in e for nouns ending m consonants. Thus 
the dative of Labor, Lahore, is Ldhoreme , so ghare-thd, from the house. Strong 
masoahne nouns with d bases end, as usual, in b, with an oblique form m d. Thus, 
5 , a horse, oblique singular ghbid The postposition of the genitive is rb (with 
the usual ohanges), and that of the dative, re, rd, or ne. The case of the agent may take 
but, as often as not, drops it. 

Note the form dl, not do, for ‘ two ’ This is chaiacteristio of Labhani 
As for the pronouns, theie are a few peculiar forms. In tho first two personal 
pronouns, max is ‘ I ’ and ‘ by me,’ and tax or tix is ‘ thou ’ and ‘ by thee ’ Irregular 
IS m%ml for maZ vi, even I. The gemtives are propeily mhdrb and thdrb (as in Berar), 
but they are often written mdhrb or mdhar and tdhrb or tdhar, respectively. The pro- 
noun of the third person is u, its obhque form, and also its agent case, is oh, or iihB, 
* This ’ IS at. Jax, by whom. 


’ Outline* of Panj&b Ethnography, §§ 494, 494 Oalontta, 1888 
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Tbo proxmt tcmo of tbo rorb anbttantire is u usnal In T/Jihftnl Thns — 



attgmW 

FW. 

1 

■uCtEOU 

tUjciUI. 

3 

tVJ 

thhe a dUU, 

3 

«u^ 

Aif 


Itoto that clAj can be mod for asj penon and in both nnmbcrt. It ia also mod 
for tbo pa^t tonic os In the first 0(0110000 of the Farablo and in manj other passages in 
tho Bp(^^on«. Tbo Gnjaritl forms kat6 and f6 ore also freely ttsed. 

Tbo conjngallon of tbo finite verb Is tho tamo as that of Borar lAbhinL We may 
note tho Gnjorfitl form gild os web ai gffd for ho went.* 

Wo ham a pecalbr nogatire in nalar dfi6 Tras not giring 

[No la] 

INDO ARYAN FAMILY Central Group 

ladam 

BinnCrU Diiiicr (Duteiot Biaiiot ) 

Specimen I 

lit id-ml rt dl Mta cits. Eh-d»-tn5l 10 tmnhltO Mt4 boO nO 
Om aan h tw mu irtw TienH^-itH/rom Ue'fOgHfftr ton tk&faiktr^o 
pfichhyO, ri b4Q jO mfihrO hbnb obbft, manne d&-d6 Oh nft 

a$ked 0 /athfr tehatevtr «y tkare it we to gite Eim-hg 

blisO hand dln&.' O-rb b«t& nAnhO sab k&I 

Ike tiare karing-dhldtd given. Ei* ton fovnger all anj/tking foci, 

ai^n6*lAT rtkh DdO dtlr&*r0 mnlkh chal&^yO. T7lth6 hS hhair© 

himtelf-ttUk kept for^ eountif ueni-owtg There gone^hating frud 
Mm5-rC*in& «ah apW mil madi nJay-dInO. Jad fi sab 

oett^'i" oC propertjr teat^aandered-ctcaf When bg^him ai( 

ndl madi ujiy-dlnG, oh jnnlkhfi-nifil baiO kal pOTJ* ^ 

the^properif kos tgaondered ctoay that coMMtrg-in o-greai famine fell he 

barb gorih lifrglyb Oh mTxlkh&*r& ahShb-pSl tilihft 

verf poor heeame. That eottnlrg-of a^Kealthg-manmear he-K*ni by the-KeaUhymton 
op*n6 pallyS-mfiil stir olingfil dS oh nb mWyO "0 kah*!*-^ jb 

its-owa fieidt^n neine feeding for himfor he wu-tent. Ee tshat 

gar khit^tO nh nbhfllay mlml kb& liyfL Oh nS kM kfiT 
theuieine eating-toere Ihote hnekt I alto oMjr*faf Elm to anfone ongikiag 
nstar dfitb. Jadb oh nS hOah k\ phlr ft HhyO, mfihrb 

not nted-io-give When him to tentet eawte then bfhim U^toae-taid mg 
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BANJASi OB IiABHANi. 


bap-re 
father -to 

bbukho 

of-hwujev 

kabvn, 


kbaye-cblie ; mai itte 
eating- are , I here 

oh-ne ja-ke 
him-to gone-having 
tahre Lute bbi 

of-thee for also 

tabar naukar-obakar 
thy servants 

ap“ne bap-pai 


kina? naiikar-cbakar gbare-tba bati 
hmo-many servants ihe-honse-from loaves 

maru-obbn Mai ap“iie bape-pai laiyS, 
dying-am 1 my-own father-near loill-go, 

“be bau, mai asbmane-ro gunab kido, 

I-mll-say, “ 0 father, hy-me heaven-of sin was-done, 

kido, abe mai tabro beta nab? bans, 30 

tf-toas-done, note I thy son not omy-hecome, who 

ebbe, ob-re mafak manne rakb ” ’ Phir ntb-ke 

keep ” ’ Then arisen-having Im^oicn father-mar 

bato, ob-ne dekb-ke bau-ne baro dareg 

far-even was, him-to seen-havmg thefather-to great pity 

mub matbo obumyo 
face forehead was-ktssed 
te a^mane-ro 
and heaven-of sin 

bans ’ Ob-re bap 


are, those-of like me 
u-giyo 17 aie dur-bi 


gunab 


he-came He yet 

ayo, daur-ke ob-ne gale lagar-lido, u-ro 

came, run-having him-to on-the-nech he-was-applied, his 
0-re beta kabyo, ‘ re bau, mai tabro 
Hini-to the-son said, ‘ O father, hy-me thee of 
kido, abe mai laiq nab¥, 36 tabro beta 

was-done, noio I worthy {ani)-not, that thy son 1-may -heoome' Eis father 

kabyo, ‘ ebang obang kapVa hy-ao, ob-ne 3 agb?a-diy 6 , ob-re batbe-mai ebbap, 
sard, ' qood-good clothes bring, hini-io put-on; his hand-in a-ring, 

te pago-te 3utti gbala-diyo , 'wado bak“ra by-ao, te ob-ro 3bat''ka kaio, te 

and on-fect shoes put-on , big he-goat bring, and it-of killing do, and 

lal'ke kbawa, te bar kbusbi kara Eh mahro beta mar-giyo-to, 
united-having let-us-eat, and a-great joy let-us-mahe This my son dead- gone- was, 
abe 3i-pnrv6-cbbc ; guma-giyO-to, abe lab-paryo-obbe.’ Pher ob kliugbi 

now alive-hecome-is ; lost-gone was, noio found-become-is' Then they happiness 

kare lag. 
to-do began 

Ob-ro ivado beta paili-mai bato * Jad gbai e-de-nere ayo, gano 
Eis elder son the-field-m was When th e-house- of -near he-came, singing 
n 5 cb*n(i 'abalyo "O’ eki-naukar-nc bula-ke puebbyo, 

dancing was-heaid By-lnm one-scrvanl-to called-having it-ioas-asked. 


kfiT ebbe ^ ’ Ebo kabyo, 

what tsf’ liy-him it-was-said, 

3 b:it‘'kfn o-ebbe , ib-ivaste 

ratncd-to-hc-l illcd-18 ; ihii-for 

boA 0 , unbe ebab kido 
h^caiiic , to-him wish was-made 
Oli-ri' bip bibar a-ke 

Eis hy-fathcr out 


‘ ai 
‘ this 
bak"ra 
he-goat 


gusso 

angry 


‘ tabro bbai ayO-ebbo, tabre bap 
Hhy brolhci come-ts, (by-)thy father 
ob-ne bhnlo-cbangO pay6-chlie ’ tT 
him-for safe-sound found-he-is ’ Ee 
ai, ‘ ap*no gbare-m^ na-jawa ' 

this, * my-oion housc-in not-we {\e. T)-may-go* 
mana-lido Ob ap“Do bap-ne 

comc-having tf-was-renionstr aled, Ey-hxm his-own father-to 
]a%rab dinu, ‘dekb-lo re, mai tabar inna cliir kbidmat kar'to raliHo-chliS , 
reply xcas-qivcn, sec O, I thy so long service doing remaining-ani ; 
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kadS mal (abrt kaliA*^ b&bar nahT gljrp } taT kodfl mjmnft 
ettr I tlf command-fnm out ad wnt ever io-me kid 

t 1 dloO ZL&hT t6 miml ap*n6 y&rS-n&lA kling]il karQ. Jadd 

ertn teat-ffiten not Hat I-nIto Jidenii-ioith Aoppi«a« «ay»»oi«. TFien 

UbrO al fij&<abb& jaT t&b^ mfil kafififtrO gbarS 

ihy tkit ton cme-U hy>vihom thy property harldt-dn’<^ in-koim 

uji^cbbb t& ob rO ir&atA mi<)6*bak'iA jba^k&jO-obbft. OhnS 
t^nandertd teat hy tkee Wm*o/ /or big he-goat easeed to-be ktUed-UJ IDu-to 
oh kab/0, rG bG^i, tft i4j m§har>pSl raT6K)bb8, jG 

by him it-ieoi-eaid 0 too thoo etery-day me-near lidng-arl whatever 

tnahrO obbG lO t&brO ohbG. Ab6 khtifh b6tG ob&hl obbG; ai t&brG bh&I 

nine it that thine it Ifoa glad being proper it; Hit iky brother 

mar-glyG-to, abO Jl paiy&^bbG gumfc*giy£r-toi abO & mlljfr^bbB. 

dead-icot now ative-beeome'U lott-gone-wot now /oand-U^ 
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[No. 19.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group, 


LABlNl. 


BASEtjPIA DiAI/EOP, 


(District Sialkot.) 


Specimen II. 


Jade Raja Man Singh 
When Raja Man Stngh 

chbo. Raja Man Singh 


ayO-ohhe, 

conie-toas, 

ja-ko 


were. Rajd 
Raja Man 
Raja Man 
musaddiyo 
8tatesman('by) 
tn paohhe 
thoii haoJc 


Man Stng7i(-by) gonc-havtng 


*he 
< 0 


Raja, 
Rajd, 
muT'chal ’ 
bach-go. * 
oh-de-mahare 


tai 

hy-thee 

Jade 

When 

char 


Singh Kabul 
Si7igh(-by) Kabul 
kahyo, 
ii-toas-satd, 

Lahore-ne 
Jjahore-to 
a utaryo, 

haimg-Gonie alighted^ hini-of-in-attendance four 
Ohohan, Tur. Tin jatl niharx kaim-rah?, 
Ohdhdn, Tur. Three clans ours 

pachh^ Mnsal^man ho-gayo-to 

for Muhammadan become-uoere, 

Raja-nal mhar bhai 
the-Rdjd-mth our brothers 

nagar wasat-rahe, ntte 
nagar stayed, there 
lidi IJttha 

constructed There-from 
wasat-rahe ; phir Sodh'^e-th§ 


oh raja-re-nale bain-i nankar 
that rdjd-of-xmth toe-also servants 

Kabul mar-lido Phir jad 
Kabul ioas-conqxiered. Then when 

mar-lido, phir oh-nc 

toas-oonqucred, then Inm-io 


- ti 


Kabul 

Kabul 

Gujarat 

Qujrat 


sarkar-lidO- ohhe, 
conquered-is, 


wajiro 
ministers 
abe 
now 


survived, 


Raja Man 
Rajd Man 

tf, Rawar, 
clans were, Rawdr, 
ok jat Tur 

one clan Tur 


jatl 


mur-gae, 

returned. 


apbie 
our-own 
uth-ke 
arisen-having 
uth-ke 


Phir 

Then 

oh 

they 

ghar 

houses 


mur gayO 
bach-went 


Raja 
the-Rdjd 

Phir 
Then 

waheli 
big-buildings 


mur-gae 

returned 


ham-i 

we-also 

ham-i 


SOdh'bre 

Sodhrd 


gao 


lived; then Sodhra-from arisen-having by-us-also village 


Singh 
Singh 
Rathaul, 
Rathaul, 

Gu3*ri 
a- Oujn 
JO 

Whosoever 
ham-i Ram- 
^we-also Rdm- 

ham-i ghal- 
by-us-also were- 
a-ke 

having-come 
ghal-lid 
was-fovAided. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

"When Raja Man Singh*^ came here, we were his servants The Raja conquered 
Kabul, and then his ministers and courtiers advised him to return “towards lahore. 
When he halted in the Punjab District of Gujrat, four of our clans, Pawax, Rathaur, 


^ Esjs of AmbSr (Jaiparj He was Akbar’s famous lieutenant 
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Clidh&n and Tdr wero In attondanoo on him. Throo of thoo hoTO iarTired« bnt the 
fotirlh* the Tdr bccnmo Mphammadaia for the laho of a woman. Ihoee of 

onr brethren who irent home with tho B&}& wtait homo } but we ttopped at Hantnagar 
where we built bousoi and dvellingi. Ihonoe we tolgeaied to 8Adhri and eettled there. 
Then wo again morod from Bodhid and founded our preaent Tillages 




STANDARD WORDS AND 8ENTEN0ES IN LABHAnT 



UUUlK Bftv). 

labUef Ptir>W 

1, Ow 


fit 

S. Tto 

D1 

!>«, 3fi 

3 Tim 

Tta 

Tla. 

4. Pim 

Chif 

OUt 

I Fh* 

Pfdh 

IHU.. 

& Qz 

CU5 


T ScTfB 

ea 

filt. 

8. ElgU 

; 

Alb. 

9 K£e« 

Kaw 

Kam. 

10. Tfo 

,Dm 

Dm. 

IL Twtntj 

TU 

Bit. 

It Fifty 

PuU« 

FadAi. 

13. 

sa 

Gti. 

14. I 

^ lU, bO, may 

Ua7 

IS. 01 BM 

U&rik, tmliirO 

UUtO. 

10. IQm 

U(r(V, tslLirt 

UlliT«. 

17 W« 

1 

Bob 

Hia. 

18 Of u 

BamitO 

llaoirO. 

10 0«T 

HaBira 

HaislTQ 

fia Tbn 


TltU. 

31 Of tlM 

TM 

Tbiit. 

S3. ThliM 

Tirt 

naro. 

S3. Tom 

Tta, IudO 

Taim. 

34. Of yoQ 

Tvd&io 

Tbnlrt. 

96 Toot 

1 

TamkO 

TbxlrO. 








Engliib. 

Labliam(o£ Ber»r). 

Labinld of Fanjab 

26. He 

• 

« 


■O’, 0 

* 

• 

0, iroh. 

27 Of him 

« 

« 

« 

0-ro 

• 


■Fr 

U-gO, ii-ks. 

28 His 


i 

• 

0-ro 



■O-gO, fl-kO. 

29 They 


• 


0 

« 

• 

Ve, veh 

80 Of them 

• 

• 

• 

Ans-ro, ann-rO 

• 

• 

TJ-go, nn-ko. 

31. Their 

• 

• 


Ano-rfl, ann-rO 

• 

» 

■ff-gC, nn-ko 

32 Hand 

• 

« 

• 

Hat . , 

• 

• 

Hath 

33 Foot 


• 

• 

Pag . . 

4 

• 

Gods 

34 Nose 

■ 

• 

• 

Nak , 

• 


Nak. 

85 Eye 

• 

• 

a 

AJthI . . 

t 


Akh 

36 Month 

« 

• 

« 

Mn^dQ . . 

• 


MSh. 

37 Tooth 

« 

• 


DSt 

• 

• 

Dst. 

88 Ear 



• 

Kan , , 

I 

• 

Kan 

89. Hair 

• 


• 

Latta . . 


» 

K58 

0 

40 Hoad 

• 


« 

Maths . ^ . 

• 

» 

Maths 

41 Tongue 

• 


• 

Jibh 

) 


Jib. 

42 Belly 


• 

• 

Pet . , 

t 

• 

Pet 

43 Back 

« 

• 

• 

Pttt^hs, pll^o , 

» 

% 

KSd, magar 

44 Iron 

• 


• 

Loho 

« 

» 

Lsh. 

45 Gold 

• 


* 

Sons 

« 

« 

Some 

40 Silver 

• 

• 

* 

Knpd 



Chadl. 

47 Father 

• 

• 

• 

Bapc , 

t 


Buph.. 

49 Mother 

* 

• 


Tadi 

« 


BuL 

4? Brother 

• 

f 


Bhai 

• 


Bhaa 

50 Si*.tcr 


• 

• 

BihCo . 



Bhninl 

M 'Ian 


• 


Jlaprw , . 

• 


Bands. 

52 IV <,i’aan 

• 

-■ 


Bir . . 

» 

« 

Bnddl, bn^ij^l, anuaS, 
nnimi, laivjn! 


SI-'— IrvJiA-! 





bcOA. 

UiUat(«< Uru). 

UkbU if rn)ik. 

TTU* 


Ba44ii ba44bl» UvinL 

U. OUld 

Obhork 

JlUk. 

U. Bcb 

mto 

CUttd. 

W. IHnshler 

mil 

Ckbort. 

67 Sat* 

JU«a4 

King. 

61. Oiltlnlcr 

KTtHWrlla 

Jlmfllr 

69 Sbqifcwd 

Dltta*|;u 

CkUrd. v1«t. 

ca Cbd 

THw 

WlVfnni. 

61 Dtrfl 

BhU 

Bbtt 

63. Bao 

Dn 

Sftnj 

63. Mom 

CUdl 

cm 

61. 8<w 

Ttri 

Tiro, 

63 T\t% 

A|lr 

A« 

66. WM«r 

1 

PUl 

67 nouM 

Qkar 1 

Oku. 

C3. Uom 

QkOijO 

ObCifi. 

CT C« 

aIw^}l j 

Ch«|l. 

“0. Do* 

Kwatrt j 

Estk*r4. kotrt. 

7L Cat 

mu 

nm. 

72. Cock 

iKak^ 

Eikku- Hk^ 

73. Ihiek 

jBcUk 'Battak. 

71. A» 

Oadhk KL^Ul 

76. Caasd 

Hi 

trfr»iO 

76 Bird 

Kaxafcjl 

JutmoT 

n Ofl 

Js 

Ji. 

IS. E»* 

EbS 

EU. 

79 BH 

Bl» 

BaUli. 


dltt 





Engliah, | 

80 Oome . 

• 

81, Beat 

• t 

82 Stand 

• 

83 Die . 

• • 

84i Give 

4 

86 Run 

4 • 

86 Up 

« 

87 Near 

• 

88. Down 

• 

89 Par . 

• • 

90 Before . 

• • 

91 Behind . 

• 

92 Who , 

• • 

93. What 

* 

94 Why . 

• 

95 And 

« « 

96 Bat 

4 

97, If . 

• • 

98, Tea , ^ 

• • 

99 No . 

• • 

100 Alas 

» • 

101. A father . 

• • 

102 Of a father 

• 

103 To a father 

• • 

104 From a father 

• • 

105 Two fathers 

• • 

106 Fathers , 

• • 


LabhSni (of Beror). 

A • r • 

4 

t 

Mar . • 

• 

Ubha rah . 

• 

Mar 

• 

Da . • 

• 

Dhis . • 

• 

Uppar , 

• 

Kana . . 

• 

Hats . . 

• 

Ghap . . 

• 

Aghe . . 

• 

PachhS , paohhS 

• 

KQn . , 


Ksi 

4 

Kaia-na . 


An . • 


Pap 


J6 • • • 


Haw 


Nahi . . 


ArSrS . , 

• 

Bapfi . 


Bap6-rO . , 

t 

BapS-no . , 



Bspe-kan-ti (or -kS-ti) 
Di fcfip . , 

Bapa . . , 

( 


LabinU of Fanjab. 

A 

Mar 

Klialfj-]a. 

« 

Mar-ja 

De 

Natli-]a, 

Upar. 

NSye 

TalS, thallS. 

Dur 

Age 

PSohLg. 

Kaun, keh*pa. 

Ka, kfiS 
KiS 
Aar, te 
Par 
J§ 

HS. 

NahJ.nS 

Afeos, aaisOs. 

Bapti 

Bapfi-go, -ka 

Bapfi-MiS, -gO, -g5, -ka, -re 
Bapfi-kalS, -di, -san. 

Da bapQ. 

DhSr Bars bapfi. 


320 — LabbanI 



1 UUt 1 (*l tWru). 1 

1 U UU W fr^hV 

K* 


1 

u 

\i* T. 1 \1*« 

1 1 

\ UVji'M 

1 

^ Cij-ft it' ^ iA tl 

1C> Tr** lul*^ 

1 1 

1 fr-Q 

1 1 

1 

U A^vV% 

1 

,tni 1 

i 

;ci}j*rl. 

111 Of • 


O-V J-r\*lr 

l)£ T » £ »r* wt 

5 

ruiVfc. 

1 

jaiMSw* ic. 

113 Trva»4«wVvr 

^ Hif U».q 

1 m 4 S l! fit 

lU T ^l»|Vwn 

|inuiji 

1 

I>* flLvf, 

113 lK*t\Vr« 

ru'^ji 

PHfcU A 

11< 01 

} 

turji M 

O ^ t*> t*e 

IIT T 


CU*#* VI* tM 

U* r«rtl i***' V t» 

iw^ 

CU r* V *v 

liy Ar^utiwi 

M 

O fA 

IJ Of r ' ru% 

ITVJt n^t^p 

CS4 U Ip <U irN fU 

1^ T# • f t-AM 

pUUbSt w 

CV»r H Vl^ rtc 

tti rfv«*r*4*"^ 

l\U's»-lr«^3 »-t 

CV^lfU^cikV tt^ 

1£J t«r r ^ 

|r IMU KtiM 

f>A rStJxkUMll, rv 

tlL C-»4 »».3 

|(U.S raiu 

1 

ri-ASii i«'!u!i- 

US, Of f^4 

1 nStw>t^ 

CVitrt L^adHr^ tf< 

ir T r ■!»« 

1 

j ICull tvlt**^* 

CUfcxIludiU* cU. 

1*7 I'm* r *’***« 

1 tTl*U btvw-S P'0 

1 

rialft lAm.ll'kp)^ rt< 

1** A ftrA 

m.fc-1 Ur 

E:kt^fc^Jl^l J4M 

\t. AU41 /y 

^KUaltSlAfL 1 

fSk twAfUiW 

IV Ofnl unaAK 

^Duntf* j 

CUftKf U44i.t 

131 Al«Jcl'l 

1 Kun(> ilttit 

P k Iwl clikArl 

I3J. Co 1 

IUmMi tt\M 

di«lK\ 

15X IktUf 

\ 

O'O »rLVA 

O'dl rb*Ji^ (Uftrr iW 
(k«() 


lAbhiid— 331 


Englisb 

LabhBnl (o£ Berar) 

Labanki of Panj ab 

184 Best * 

GhaijO achho, sS-tS fichho 

Sahh-dl chahgd 

136 High 

ETch . • • 

TTcho. 

]36 Higher . 

0*ti hoh . « 

tf-di Soho 

137 Highest . 

Se-ti Qoh 

Sabh-dl Soho. 

138 A horse 

&hod{5 • • * 

Ghoro 

139. A mare . 

Ghi34i 

GhOfi 

140 Horses 

Ghoda 

Dher sara ghoffi 

141 Mares 

Ghodi 

Dher sSri ghoji 

142 Ahull . . 

Balad 

SSd, (o bullock) nano 

143 A cow 

Gtt'w*di 

Qaufi 

144. Bulls 

Balad 

Pher sad, dh§r naria 

146 Oowa 

Gaw*di 

PhSr gauri 

146. A dog 

Kwatra . 

Kuth*K5 

147 A hitoh . . 

Kwatri . . • 

Kuth^ 

148 Dogs 

KwatrS 

Ph6r kuth“ra 

149 Bitches 

Kwatri . 

PhSr Jinth*ri 

160 A he goat 

Bak“ra . 

Bok*rO 

151 A female goat . 

Bak“ri , ohheii 

Bok“ri. 

152 Goats 

Bak®ri . 

Bok®ra 

1 

IBS A male deer 

KSlavit . 

Haran 

154 A female deer 

Ha}aul . 

Har*nl 

165 Deer . 

Halaijl t 

PhSr haran 

156 lam 

Ma chhfl or ohha 

Mai g, 8, aS, haig8, chhaigS 

157. Thou art . 

Tu ohhi.ohha . 

TS e, I, haigo, ohhaig? 

158 He is 

"Cr ohhe, ohha . 

0 6, haigO, ohhaigO 

159. We are 

1 ' 

Ham ohha, ohha 

Ham S, haigg, ohhaigS, 
ohaai. 

160 Ton are 

Torn ohho, ohha 

Tam S, 0, haigg, ohhaigH 


8253 — Labhinl 





uvu tM tw) 


u I vt I 


Itl 

0 rtj » rfiLk 

j ! 

\ 4 L 4 Wrl rKt *1^ 

iri I »*. 

1 

1 M» 

u»T i\ UB^-d^ 


ITflWtvWk 

t 3 U/^%cbbfevl\ 

U1 |{ t 

^OmM.\ j 

Oil' !4rvl^*bW;r'->K 

lf\ Tr,*f-, 


Ift ndl. UcVU, rhbiVt 

•u. 

r ^ "m 

T*** WtM* 


JC* Ti»j 

i 1 

j 

% 4 dl. Url«lt fiUsHt. 

If* n 

vr 

Ilf. 
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